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LITERARY READER 

1.— HOW THE GOLD WAS FOUiSTD. 

[Tlie following passage from It is Never too Late to Mend, tells 
how Tom Robinson and George Fielding found gold in Australia. 
They had left the settled parts of the country, and were examining 
a little valley when four other gold-seekers attacked them. The 
assailants were driven off, and ordered to keep at a distance ; but one 
of them, a man called Jem, who had been wounded by Jacky, an 
Australian black with Robinson and Fioldinjr,. asked and xeceived 
permission to join the men ho had attacked. Robinson, who know 
more than his companions, now proceeded to show them how to find 
out whether the soil of the valley contained gold.] 

Part I, 

1. Robinson walked thoughtfully, with his hands 
behind him, backwards and forwards, like a great 
admiral on his quarter-deck — enemy to leeward. 
Every eye was upon him, and watched him in 
respectful inquiring silence. “ Knowledge is 
power”; this was the man now — the rest 
children. 

2. “ What tools have you ? ” 

“There is a spade and trowel in that bush, 
captain.” 

“ Fetch them, George. Hadn’t you fj, pan ? ” 

“Ko, captain; we used a calabash: he will find 
it lower doAvn.” 
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Geoi’ge after a little search foiiiid all these 
objects, aud brought them back. 

3. “Now,"’ cried Robinson, “these greenhorns 
have bcjen washing in a stream that runs now, 
but perhaps in the days of Noah was not a I’iver 
at ail; but you look at the old bed of a stream 
down out there : that "was a much stronger 
stream than this in its day, and it ran for more 
than a hundred thousand years before it dried 
up. 

4. “ How can you tell that ? ” said George, re- 
suming some of his increduhty. 

“Look at those monstrous stones in it here, 
there, and everywhere. It has been a x>owerful 
stream to cari’y such masses wdth it as that, and 
it has been running many thousand years, for see 
how deep it has eaten into its rocky sides here 
and'there. That was a river, my lads, and wmshed 
gold down for hundreds of thousands of years 
before ever Adam stood on the earth.” 

5. The men gave a hm-rah, and George and 
Jacky prepared to run and find the treasure. 

' “ Stop,” cried Robinson, “ you are not at the gold 
yet. Can you tell in what parts of the channel it 
lies thick, and where there isn’t enough to pay the 
labour of washing it ? Well, I can. Look at that 
bend where the round pebbles are collected so; 
there was a strong eddy, there. Well, under the 
ridge of that eddy is ten times as much gold lying 
as in the level parts. 

6. “ Stop a bit again. Do you know how deep or 
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liOAv sliallow it lies ? Do you tlaink you can find 
it by the eye ? Do you know what clays it sinks 
through as if they were a sieve, and what stops 
it like an iron door? Tour quickest way is to 
take Captain Robinson’s time — and that is now.” 

7 . He snatched the spade, and giving full vent 
to the ardour he had so long suppressed with 
difficulty, x)hinged down a little declivity that led 
to the ancient stream, and drove his spade into 
its shingle, the debris of centmies of centuries. 
George sprang after him, his eyes gleaming vdth 
hope and agitation ; the black followed in wonder 
and excitement, and the wounded Jem limiDed 
last, and, unable through weakness to work, 
seated himself with glowing eyes upon that 
ancient river’s bank. 

8. “Away with all this graA'el and shingle — 
these are all new-comers — the real bed of the 
stream is below all this, and we must get do^vn to 
that.” 

Trowel and spade and tomahawk went fuiiously 
to work, and soon cleared away the gravel from 
a surface of three or four feet ; beneath this they 
found a bed of grey clay. 

9. “ Let us wash that, captain,” said J em eagerly. 

“No, Jem,” was the reply, “that is the way 

nordces waste their time. This grey clay is 
porous, too porous to hold gold — we must go 
deeper.” 

Tomahawk, spade, and trowel went fmiously 
to Avork again. 
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10. “(iivo ii"* the spade,” said George, and he 
dug ruid -hiovelled out Y'itli lierculoan strength 
jumI e. iih/e.ig ardour; his I'henmntism wis gone 
■ui'i 'H i eanie hack from that very hour. 

' -h'! ‘ i--. a vhito clay.” 

'‘h“t me see it. Pipo-claj'! go no deeper, 
; if yon were to dig a hundred feet, you 
H oidd not find an ounce of gold holow that." 

11. George ro.stcd on his spade. “"SVliat are wo 
to do, then? Try somewhere else?” 

“Not till we have tried here first.” 

“ But you say there is nothing below this pme- 
clay.” 

“No more there is.” ' 

“Well, then.” 

“ But I don’t say there is nothing above it ! ” 

12. “Well, but there is nothing much above it 
except the grey, Avithout ’tis this small streak of 
brownish clay, but that is not an inch thick.” 

13. “George! in that inch lies all the gold w^e 
are likely to find ; if it is not there, we have only 
to go elsewhere. Noav while I get w'ater, you 
stick your spade in and cut the broAAm clay away 
from the Avhite it lies on. Don't lea^m a spot of 
the broAvn sticking to the white— the loAver part 
of the broAvn clay is the likeliest.” 

ChARXiES Keade. ■ 

{From “ It is Kvoer too Late to Mend.”) 

cal-a-bash de-cliv'-i-ty 

in-cre-du-li-ty de'bris 

sieve tom-a-hawk 


nov-i-ces 

her-cu-le-an 

rheu-ma-tism 
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Par. 

1. quarter-deck, the high deck 

near the stern of a man-of- 
•war. 

„ leeward, the direction to- 
wards which the wind 
blows. 

2. calabash, dried gourd shell 

used as a. pail or water 
vessel. 


5. eddy, whirl of water. . ^ 

7. debris (pronounced as de-brce), 
worn down material. 

10 herculean strength, strength 
like that of Hercules, a hero 
of Greek story. _ 

12. without, provincial usage for 
unless. 


Par. 


Derivations, etc. 

Par 


9. novices, from Latin novus, 
new ; men or women who 
wish to become monks or 
nuns and are still on 
trial. Here it means be- 
ginners. 


7. ardour, from Lat. ardeo, I 
glow or burn. Robinson 
was burning with eagernes.s. 

Give a word that means 
boiling with purpose. (Lat. 
ferveo, I boil.) 

Oral Exercises. 

1. Give Robinson’s reasons for looking for gold where he did 

2. What mistakes were made by Jem and George i 

Composition. 

Write a description of the scene of the search for gold as you 
imagine it to have been. 


2 .- 


-HOW THE GOLD WAS FOUND. 


Part H. 

1. A shower having fallen the day befoie, 

Eohinson found water in a hole not far distant. 
He filled his calabash and returned; nieantnne 
George and Jacky had got together near y a 
barro^Tul of the hrovra, or rather chocolate- 
coloiwed clay, mixed slightly ^dth the upper and 
lower strata, the grey and white. ^ 

2. “I want yon calabash, and George s 
Robinson filled Georges calaba.sh two-thirds fifil 
of the stuff, and pouring some water upon it, sau 
good-naturedly to Jem, “There, you may do the 
first washing if yoxi like. 
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3. “Thank you, captain,” said Jem, who pi'o- 
eeeded instantly to stir and dissolve the clay and 
pour it carefully aivay as it dissolved. Jacky was 
sent for more water, and this, when used as 



WASHING FOR GOLD. 


described, had left the clay reduced to about one- 
sixth of its original bulk. 
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4. “Now, captain,” cried Jem in great excite- 
ment. 

“No, it’s not captain yet,” said Robinson; “is 
that the way you do pan-washing ? ” 

5. He then took the calabash from Jem, and 
gave him Jacky’s calabash two-thirds full of clay 
to treat like the other, and this being done, he 
emptied the dry remains of one calabash into the 
other, and gave Jem a third lot to treat likewise. 

6. This done, you will observe he had in one 
calabash the results of three first washings ; but 
now he trusted Jem no longer. He took the 
calabash and said, “You look faint, you are not 
fit to work ; besides, you have not got the right 
twist of the hand yet, my lad. Potu' for me, 
George.” 

7. Robinson stirred and began to dissolve the 
thi'ee remainders, and evei’y now and then with 
an artful tui'n of the hand he sent a portion of the 
muddy liquid out of 'the vessel. At the end of 
this washing there remained scarce more than a 
good handful of clay at the bottom. More water 
was poured on this. “Now.” said Robinson, “we 
shall know this time, and if you see but one spot 
of j-ellow amongst it, we are all gentlemen and 
men of fortune.” 

8. He dissolved the clay, and twisted and tinned 
the vessel xi-ith great dexterity, and lu’esently the 
whole of the clay was liquefied. 

“Noav.” said Robinson, “all your eyes upon it, 
and if 1 spill anything I ought to keej), you tell me.” 
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9. He said this conceitedly, but with e^ddent 
agitation. Ho was now pouring away the dirty 
water with the utmost care, so that anything, 
In^wovfu- small, that might bo heavier than clay 
slinuld remain behind. Presently he paused and. 
drew a long breath. He feared to rlecide so great 
a, question: it was but for a moment; he began 
again to pour the dirty water away very slowly 
and carefully. Every eye was dmng into the 
vessel. There was a dead silence ! 

10. Robinson poured ■with great care. There , 
was now little more than a ■vsdneglassful left. 

Dead Silence! 

Suddenly a tremendous cry broke from all 
these silent figures at the same instant. 

11. “Hurrah! we are the greatest men above 
ground. If a hundred emperors and Idngs died 
to-day, their places could be filled to-morrow; 
but the world could not do without us and our 
find. We are gentlemen — ^we are noblemen — ^we 
are whatever we hke to be. Hurrah!” cried- 
Robinson. 

12. How they dug and scraped, and fought 
tooth, and spade, and nail, and trowel, and toma- 
hawk for gold! Their shirts were wet through 
with s-weat, yet they felt no fatigue. Their 
trousers were sheets of clay, yet they suffered no 
sense of dirt. 

13. They dug, they scraped, they bowed their 
backs, and wrought with fury and inspiration un- 
paralleled ; and when the sun began to decline be- ■ 
hind the hills, these four human mutes felt 
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injured. They lifted their eyes a moment from 
the ground, and cast a fretful look at the great 
tranquil luminary. 

“ Are you really going to set this afternoon the 
same as usual, when we need your services so ? ” 

14. Would you realise that discovery which in 
six months peopled that barren spot "with 
thousands of men from all the civilised tribes 
upon earth, and in a few years must and will 
make despised Australia a queen among the 
nations — ^nations who must and will come with 
the best thing they have, wealth, talent, cunning, 
song, pencil, pen, tongue, arm, and lay them all 
at her feet for this one thing ? 

15. Would you behold this great discovery the 
same in appearance and magnitude as it met the 
eyes of the first discoverers, picked with a Icnife 
from the bottom of a calabash, separated at last 
by human art and gravity’s great law from the 
meaner dust it had lurked in for a milhon years — 

Then turn yom* eyes hither, for here it is : — 



choc-o-Iate con-ceit^d-ly in-spi-ra-tion 

dex-ter-i-ty ques'-ti-on un-par-al-leled 

likjue-fied tre-mend’-ous <u-min-a-r>- 
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P'^r. 

1 atrata, laysis. 


Par. 


3. dxBBolve, is lioTc incorrectly 
used for loosen or soften. 


Derivations, etc. 

’xr I 

8 detterity, from dexter, the I hand is more skilful than 

riglit hand. The right | the left 

Oral Exercises. 

1. ^Vas the clay really dissolved or liquefied t Name throe substances 
that can be dissolved in water, and three that cannot. Name 
a substance that can bo both liquefied and dissolved. 

2 Descubo the process of washing for gold. 

3. Bx^plaiu “diving into the dcssc/,” “dead silenv.” 

4. Why did the “human mutes” feel injured 1 

5. Explain ' gravity’s great law.” 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “ Gold.” 



nOBBKT LOUIS STEVENSOH. 

3.— A SCOT’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF 
ENGLAND. 

1. England and Scotland differ in law, in 
history, in religion, in education, and in t 
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very look of nature and men’s faces, not always 
widely, but always trenchantly. 

2. Many particulars that struck Mr. Grant 
White, a Yankee, struck me, a Scot, no less 
forcibly; he and I felt ourselves foreigners on 
many common provocations. A Scotchman may 
tramp the better part of Europe and the United 
States, and never again receive so vivid an 
impression of foreign travel and strange lands 
and manners as on his first excursion into 
England. 

3. The change from a hilly to a level country 
strikes him with delighted wonder. Along the 
flat horizon there arise the frequent, venerable 
towers of churches. He sees at the end of airy 
vistas the revolution of the windmill sails. He 
may go where he pleases in the futiue ; he may 
see Alps, and Pyramids, and. hons ; but it will be 
hard to beat the pleastu’e of that moment. 

4. There are, indeed, few merrier spectacles 
than that of many windmills bickering together 
in a fresh breeze over a woody cormtry; their 
halting alacrity of movement, their pleasant 
business, making bread all day with rmcouth 
gesticulations, their air, gigantically human, as 
of a creature half alive, jmt a spirit of romance 
into the tamest landscape. When the Scotch 
child sees them first he falls immediately in love ; 
and from that time forward windmills keep 
tm’ning in his di’eams. 

5. And so, in their degree, with every featm-e 

B 
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Par. 

1. strata, layers. 


Par 


3. dissolve, is lioro incorrectly 
used for loosen o\ sofltn. 


Derivations, etc. 

8 dexterity, from dexter, the hand is more skilfnl than 

right hand. The right | the left 

Oral Exercises. 

1. Was the clay really dissolved or liquefied 1 Name three substances 
that can be dissolved in water, and three that cannot. Name 
a substance that can be both liquefied and dissolved. 

2 Describe the process of washing for gold. 

3. Explain "diving into the vessel,” "dead silence.” 

4. Why did the “human mutes” feel injured 1 

5. Explain ' gravttifs great law.” 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “ Gold.” 



noBEnr nouis stevenson. 

3.— A SOOT’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS OP 
ENGLAND. 

1. England and Scotland differ in law, in 
history, in religion, in education, and in the 
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very look of nature and men’s faces, not always 
widely, but always trenchantly. 

2. Many particulars that struck ]\Ir. Grant 
White, a Yankee, struck me, a Scot, no less 
forcibly; he and I felt ourselves foreigners on 
many common provocations. A Scotchman may 
tramp the better part of Europe and the United 
States, and never again receive so ^d-sdd an 
impression of foreign travel and strange lands 
and manners as on his first excmsion into 
England. 

3. The change from a biUy to a level country 
strikes him with delighted wonder. Along the 
flat horizon there arise the frequent, venerable 
towers of churches. He sees at the end of airy 
vistas the revolution of the windmill sails'. He 
may go where he pleases in the futiu’e ; he may 
see Alps, and Pyramids, and lions ; but it will be 
hard to beat the pleasure of that moment. 

4. There are, indeed, few merrier spectacles 
than that of many windmills bickering together 
in a fresh breeze over a woody country; their 
halting alacrity of movement, their pleasant 
business, making bread all day with xmcouth 
gesticulations, their air, gigantically hmnan, as 
of a creatxrre half alive, put a spirit of romance 
into the tamest landscape. 'When the Scotch 
child sees them first he falls immediately in love ; 
and fi'om that time forward windmills keep 
turning in his di'eams. 

5. And so, in their degree, with every feature 

B 
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of the life and landscape. The \varnx, habitable 
age of towns and hamlets, the green, settled, 
ancient look of the countiy ; the lush hedgerow.s, 
stiles, and privy patlnvays in the ticlds; the 
sluggish, brimming rivers; chalk and smock- 
frocks; chimes of bells and the rapid, jiortly- 
sounding English speech — they are all new to the 



curiosity ; they are all set to English airs in the 
child’s story that he tells himself at night. 

6. The sharp edge of novelty weai’s off; the 
feeling is scotched, but I doubt whether it is ever 
Icilled. Rather it keeps returning, ever the more 
rarely and strangely, and even in scenes to which 
you have been long accustomed suddenly aAvakes 
and gives a relish to enjoyment or heightens the 
sense of isolation. . 
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7. One tiling especially continues unfamiliar to 
tlie Scotcliman’s eye — ^tlie domestic architecture, 
the look of streets and buildings; the quaint, 
venerable age of many, and the thin walls and 
warm colouring of all. We have, in Scotland, far 



A ^ 








AH ENGLISH VILL.VGE. 

fewer ancient buildings, above all in coimtry 
places ; and those that we have are all of hewn or 
harled masonry. Wood has been sparingly’' used 
in their construction ; the window-frames are 
sunken in the wall, not flat to the front, as in 
England ; the roofs ai'e stecper-pitcliod ; even a 
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hill farm will have a inass^’-, square, cold and 
permanent apj)earauce. 

8. English houses, in comiiarison, have the look 
of c'ardboard toys, such as a x>uff might shatter. 
Xni\ to this the Scotchman never becomes used. 
Ilis eye can never rest' consciously on one of these 
brick liouses — I’ickles of brick, as he might c.all 
them — or on one of those flat-chested streets, hut 
he is instantly reminded where ho is, and instantly 
travels back in fancy to his home. “This is no 
my ain house ; I ken by the biggin o’t.” 

9. And yet perhaps it is his o^vn, bought "SAuth 
his own money, the key of it long polished in his 
pocket; hut it has not yet, and novev will be, 
thoroughly adopted by his imagination ; nor does 
ho cease to remember that, in the wkele length 
and breadth of his natn'e country, there was no 
building even distantly resembling it. 

R. L. Stevenson. 


trench-ant-ly 
for-ci-bly 
prov-o-ca-tions 
ex-cur'-sion 
ven'-er-a-ble 
Pyr'-a-mlds 

Par. 

1. trenchantly, sharply, decid- 

edly. 

2. on many common provoca- 

tions. Many English 
features wore strange to 
both Scot and American. 

4. bickering, moving quickly. 


i-so-Ia-tion 
arch-i-tect-ure 
cou-struettion 
per'-man-ent 
con-scious-ly 
im-a-gi-na'tion 

Par. 

in a lively manner, as if 
carrying on a discussion. 

6. lush, richly growing. 

,, privy pathways, by - ways 
through the fields, uhich 
aremore common inEngland 
than in Scotland. 


{From, “ The Foreigner at Home," hy 'permission.) 

spec-ta-cles 
a-lac-ri-ty 
ges-ti-cu-la-tions 
gi-gan'-ti-cal-Iy 
cu-ri-os'-i-ty 
heigh'-tens 
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Par. 

5. pertly so-anding English 

speech. To a Scot the 
English accent and intona- 
tion seem very vivacious or 
lively. 

6. scotched, injured. 

,, isolation, loneliness. 

7. domestic architecture, the 

fashion of the houses. 

,, harled masonry, stone walls 


Par. 

covered with rough-cast, a 
plaster containing very 
small pebbles. 

8. ricldes, llimsy structures. 

,, flat-chesled streets, so-colled 
because the windows are 
flat with the wall, so that 
there seems no depth in it. 
,, the biggin’ o’t, Scots for 
"the building of it.” 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

2. Yanlcee, said to be derived 
from Vcngecsc, the Indian 
way of saying English. 
Several other derivations 
have been suggested. It 
was originally applied only 
to the people of New Eng- 
land ^Massachusetts, JIaine, 
New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont) ; in the Southern 


Par. 

States it is used of all 
Northerners ; and in Britain 
it is often applied to all the 
people of the U.S. A. 

3. vista, Italian word for a view, 
from Latin video, I see. 
Some other Italian words 
used in English are ijifiic- 
cnza, uvibrella, pianoforte, 
cameo. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. hlention some of the chief differences in law, in history, etc., 

between England and Scotland. 

2. Tell in your own words why Stevenson says that windmills appear 

romantic to a Scotsman. 


Composition. 

Write a letter as from a Scottish boy or girl visiting Eugland,_ to a 
friend in Scotland, who has not seen England. Use Stevenson’s ideas 
of the differences between England and Scotland. 




4.— A GREYPORT LEGEND. 

1. Thcj’^ ran tlu’oiigli tlio streets of the seaport 

tOANTl ; 

They peered' from the decks of the ships that 
lay : 

The cold sea-fog that came whitening down 
Was never as cold or white as they. 

“Ho, Starhuck and Pinclcney and Teutcrden! 
Run for your shalloj)s, gather your men, 
Scatter your boats on the lower hay.” 

2. Good cause for fear ! In the thick midday • 
The hullv that lay by the rotting pier, 

Filled with the children in happy play. 

Parted its moorings, and drifted clear, — 

Drifted clear beyond reach or call, — 
Thirteen childi'en they were in all, — 

All adrift in the lower bay : 

3. Said a hard-faced skipper, “ God helj) ns all ! 
She vdll not float till the tmaiing tide ! ” 

Said his wife, “ My darling 's^^ll hear my call- 

Whether in sea or heaven she bide.” 

22 
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And she lifted a qnavei’ing voice and high, 

' Wild and strange as a sea-bird’s cry, 

Till they shuddered and wondered at her side. 


4. The fog drove down on each labouring crew, 
Veiled each from each and the sky and shore : 
There was not a sound but the breath they drew, 
And the lap of water and creak of oar ; 

And they felt the breath of the downs, fresh 
blown 

O’er leagues of clover and cold gray stone, 
But not from the lips that had gone before. 


5. They come no more. But they tell the tale. 
That, when fogs are thick on the harhom* reef. 
The mackerel fishers shorten sail 
Bor the signal they know vdU bring relief ; 

For the voices of children, still at play 
In a phantom hullc that drifts alway 
Through channels whose waters never fail. 


6. It is but a foolish shipman’s tale, 

A theme for a poet’s idle page ; 

But still, when the mists of doubt prevail, 
And we lie becalmed by the shores of Age, 
We hear from the misty troubled shore 
The voice of the children gone before, 
Drawing the soul to its anchorage. 

Bret Harts. 


Ver. 

1. shallops, small boats, from 

French chaloupe, which 
comes from Dutch sloep— 
English sloop, 

2. hulk, mastless vesseL 


Ver. 

3. skipper, shijjmaster, from the 
Dutch. 

,. quavering,^ trembling; con- 
nected with qv,iver. 

„ shuddered, trembled with 
fear or horror. 
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Derivations, etc. 


Ver. 

2, pier. "V^Tjat other meaning has 
this word besides that which 
it has in the text i 
,, drift, originally an ahstract 
noun formed from d/i-voc. 
Give other examples of 
nouns tliat are used asverhs. 


Ver. 

2. adrift. Give other examples 
of the use of the prefix a 
with the meaning of on. 

,, becalmed. The prefix be is 
used to form verbs from 
adjectives and nouns. Give 
other examples of its use. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Explain the phrases ; — “mists of doubt'’ “shores of age,” the 

soul’s “ anchorage.” 

2. Tell the story in your own words. 

Composition. 

"Write an essay on “ Accidents.” 


5.— THE BRBAD-HIOT. 

[During the wars with France at the beginning of this century there 
was much distress in the country j and sometimes mobs assailed the 
premises of millers and grain merchants, whom they accused of keep, 
ing food from the starving people. The following passage is the story 
of the attack on the mill of Abel Fletcher, a Quakei", told by his son 
Phineas.] 

1. It was tlie year 1800, long known in Eng- 
lisK households as ‘the dear year/ The present 
generation can have no conception of what a 
terrible time that was — ^War, Famine, and Tumult 
stalking hand-in-hand, and no one to stay them. 
For between the upper and lower classes, there 
was a great gulf fixed ; the rich ground the faces 
of the poor, the poor hated, yet meanly succximhed 
to the rich. JCeithei* had Christianity enough 
boldly to cross the line of demarcation, and prove, 
the humbler, that they were men, — the higher 
and wiser, that thej' were gentlemen. 
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2. Tliese troubles, wbicli were evei’y^iiere 
abroad, reached us even in our quiet touTi of 
Nortou Bury. Even tbo stolid, starved patience 
of our Norton Bury poor had come to an end at 
last -they had followed the example of many 
otliers. There was a bread-riot in the town. 

3. God only knows how terrible those ‘riots’ 
were ; when the peojile rose in desperation, not 
from some delusion of crazy, blood-thirsty, 
‘patriotism,’ but to get food for themselves, 
their Yuves, and children. God only knows what 
madness was in each individual heart of that 
concourse of poor YU'etches, styled ‘the mob,’ 
when every man took up arms, certain that there 
were before him but two alteimatives, starving 
or — hanging. 

****** 

4. There was a iDidvate path from the tanyard 
to the mill, along the river-side ; by this we went, 
in silence. When we reached the spot it was 
deserted; but further douTi the river we heard 
a scuffling, and saw a number of men breaking 
down our garden wall. 

5. “They think he is gone home,” whispered 
John; “we’U get in here the safer. Quick, 
Phineas.” 

6. We crossed the little bridge; John took a 
key out of his pocket, and let us into the miU 
by a small door — the only entrance, and that was 
barred and trebly barred within. It had good 
need to be in such times. 
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7. The mill was a queer, musty, silent place, 
especially the machineiy room, the sole flooring 
of which was the dark, dangerous stream. We 
stood there a good while — it was the safest place, 
having no windows. Then we followed my father 
to the top storey, whei-e he kept his hags of grain. 
There were very many; enough, in these times, 
to make a large foi'tune by — a cm’sed fortune 
wrung out of human lives. 

8. “ Oh ! how could my father ” 

“Hush!” whispered John, “it was for his son’s 
sake, you know.” 

9. But while we stood, and with a meaning 
but rather grim smile Abel Fletdhev counted his 
bags, worth almost as much as bags of gold — we 
heard a hammering at the door below. The 
rioters were come. 

10. Miserable ‘rioters’! — handful of weak, 
starved men — pelting us with stones and words. 
One pistol-shot might have routed them all — but 
my father’s doctrine of non-resistance forbade. 
Small as their force seemed, there was something 
at once formidable and pitiful in the low howl 
that reached us at times. 

11. “ Bring out the bags ! — Us mun have bread ! ” 
“ Throw down thy corn, Abel Fletcher ! ” 

12. “ Abel Fletcher will throw it dovm to ye, ye 
knaves,” said my father, leaning out of the upj)er 
■window ; while a sound, half curses, half cheers 
of triumph, answered him from below. 

13. “That is "well,” exclaimed John, eageidy 



2S i.nr.itAHY Hi:A!>ri!. 

“Thank yon thaiil; yon, Mr I'h'trhor 1 km-w 
yon would yiolil at la--t.'' 

iluH-. iadV" Mud iny fathor, 

^hort. 

“ .\i)t In'fun^o (h<‘V forrod von- not to f^avo 

« « 

\ i»ur Ht'o hut h(H*nn ''0 it wjw ri^^^ht." 

‘ Ihdp ino with this ha^,” was all tho roply. 

11. It was a ^roat- woioht.hnt not too irro.at for 
dohn’s yount? arm, in*rvous and strmij;. Ho 
haulfd it up. 

“Xow, opon tlu‘ wiinlow — ihish tin* panes 
thruujxh - it niatter.s not. On tf> the window, I 
tell thee." 

la. “But- if 3 do, tlie liaj' will fall into the water. 
You cannot— oh, no!— you cannot mean that !” 

“lljuil it u]) to (he window, John Ilalif.ax.” 

But .Tohn remained iimnovahle. 

K). “I nuist do it myself, then:" and, in the 
de.speratc effort ho made, somehow the hajT of 
grain fell, and fell on Ids lame fool. Tortured 
into frou'/.y with the ])aiu — or else, 1 will still 
hcliovo, my old father would not Imve done siielj 
a deed — his failing strongtli soetned dotdded and 
trebled. In an in.stsint more he had got the hag 
half through the window, and the next sound 
wo beard wa.s its heavy splash in the water 
below. 

17. Flung into the water, the jn'oeious whetit. 
and in the very sight of the famished rioters ! A 
howl of fury and despair jirose. Some plunged 
into the water, ore the eddies left by the falling 
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ceased— but it was too late. Some 
tteol-n up to the siu-foce. and ^lurled donni 

! ^ von thousands of dancing grams. 

18 A f“'o« “■ "--"i “m" 

tlit. clnteWng a handful here or there-hut hy 
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ihoinill-pool tho nv(>r ran HWil't, and the AvJuiat 
had all soon disapjH'arod, oxcojii- Avhal roniainod 
in the haf? when it was drawn on shore. Over 
even that they fonj^ht like demons. 

10. Wo conld not look at them— John and 1. 
He put his hand over his eyes, inntteHng the 
Name that, young man as ho was, I had never 
yet heal’d irreverently and thoughtlessly on his 
lips. It was a sight that woidd move any one to 
cry for jiity unto tho Great Father of the human 
family. 

20. Abel Fletcher sat on Ids remaining hag.s, in 
an exhaustion that I think was not idl jihysical 
liain. Tho iiaroxysm of anger pJist, he, ever a just 
man, could not fail to ho struck with "what ho 
had done, lie seemed subdued, even to some- 
thing like remorse. 

Mrs. Cn.viic. 

(From " John Halifax, Qcnthmnn.’’) 


suc-cumbed' 
de-mar-ca-tion 
pa-trJ-o-tism 
I’ar. 

1. BticcumbDd, j'ioliled. 

2. stolid, not given to a sliow of 

fooling. 

11. doctrine of non-rcsistnnee. 
Tho Friends or “Quahors” 


cx-liausttion 
pJiys-lc-aI 
par'-o>c-ysm 

think it wrong to use force 
on any ocea'-ion. 

12. ns niun, wo must. 

17. frenzy, mad excitement. 

21. paroxysm, .sliaip attack. 


al-terina-tives 
Jm-moviab-le 
ir-rcvter-cnt-Iy 
r.ar. 


Derivations, etc. 


P.ir. 

1. time is from tlio French ivoid 
tempi, moaning lime, which 
is derived from tho Latin 
tempus, time. 

,. demarcation is from tho old 
Teutonic word mark, tho 
border of a countiy, Tho 


names of tho old English 
Kingdom of Mcrcia and of 
tlio Scottish County tho 
Merst (Bcrwioksiiiro) are 
said to he dcriicd from this 
word. The title Marquis 
(i.o., guard of (he mark) 
comes from it. 
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Tar, 

2. starve originally meant die. 

In German, stcrben lias still 
this meaning. 

3. mob, a disorderly crowd. 

Contracted from Latin mo- 
bile milgus, easily moved 
common people. 


Par. 

6. safe, from Latin salvus, 
safe. 

,, quick originally meant living, 
as in quickset. Give any 
other word or expression in 
which it still has this mean- 
ing. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Explain in your own words the meaning of the phrases ; — '‘the dear 

year," and “a bread-riot." 

2. Explain the phrase : — ‘ ‘a cursed fortune vrrung out of human lives. ” 

3. What is the reference in the phrase “ a great gulf'll. 

4. What is the meaning of “ the rich ground the faces of the poor ” ? 

5 How did Abel Eletcher meet the mob’s demand for food ? 


Composition. 

Write from memory a summary of the story. 


6.— THE PLAGUE AT EYAM. 

Paet I. 

1. Among tlie dales of nortliern Derbyshire lies 
the picturesque pillage of Eyam. Its position 
'and natiu'al beauty render it very worthy of a 
visit. To the north rise wooded heights, and 
beyond them again is a free open moor from 
Avhich one may get a beautiful wew of the 
valley of the Derwent. Southward from it runs 
Eyam Dale to join Middleton Dale with its 
quaint httle village of Stony jMiddleton. Li 
those two valleys may be seen many line 
examines of the white limestone cliffs set in 
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dai-k greenery 'svliicli are so cliaract eristic of 
noriliern Derbysliire or Pealdand scenery. 

2. To tlie south-east is Curhar Edge, a liill 
which has called forth a henutiful poeni from 
Mr. William Watson; and a little farther off is 



A Dimii-ksuiiii; DArE (midei.eton bale). 


Cbatsworth, the splendid ‘Palace of the Peak.’ 
It is a beautiful .spot in a beautifxil country. 

3. But the fame of Eyam rests on a nobler 
foundation than the pictm'esque. More than 
two hundred years ago its inhabitants gave to 
the world an example of self-sacrificing heroism 
quite as grand as that of the defenders of any 
besieged city. For four awful months they 
yielded themselves to the ravages of the plague, 
making no effort to escape, lest in their escape 
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tliey should carry the pestilence to their neigh- 
houi’s. 

4. In 16G5 the Great Plague visited London and 
carried off 100,000 victims out of a population of 
500,000. The city was for a time almost deserted. 
Those who could fled to the country or to the 
ships in the river, and it often happened that they 
took death to those among whom they went. 

5. In September of that year, a tailor in Eyam 
received from London a parcel of patterns and 
old clothes. As he opened it he noticed a strange 
smell, and supposing that the goods were damp 
he held them to the fire. In so doing he received 
the seeds of the disease, and immediately sick- 
ened. In a few days he died. A fortnight later 
the master of the house, — ^for the tailor was a 
strangei’, — died also. 

6. In September, six people died; in October, 
twenty-three fell victims to the disease. The 
inhabitants of the wllage, which then contained 
about three hundred and fifty people, now recog- 
nised that this strange new sickness which had 
appeared among them was the plague of which 
they had heard vaguely from far-distant London. 

7. Yet they hoped that the healthy situation of 
their village, and the approach of winter would 
drive off the dreadful wsitor; and at first it 
seemed that their hopes would be realised. In 
November, only seven died, and though the 
mmiber went \tp to nine in December, in 

January no more than five fell a prey to the 

c 
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pestilence. In May, ilic number was reduced to 
four, and tlio people tliouglit tliat the wor.st was 
over. They wore soon to be undeceived, for in 
Jmro nineteen people died. 

8. During the winter some of the villagers had 
left the j)lace, and !Mr. Moinj^esson, the rector, had 
sent his children away. Now the people began 
to think of genei'al flight. Had they carried out 
this purpose it is very likely that all the towns 
and Milages of northern Derby.shire would have 
been infected. But the rector, who with his 
young and beautiful ^Mfe had come to them 
little more than a j’-ear before, persuaded them 
against this course. 

9. By his advice they resolved to stay where 
they were, to live or die as God should appoint, 
but not to incur the guilt of bringing death to 
their neighbours. Certain wells and stones were 
chosen as marldng the limit beyond which they 
were not to go. To these places the Earl of 
Devonshire, to whdm the rector had appealed, 
agreed to send food and other supplies which they 
might require; and so the httle town cut itself 
off from its neighbours for its awful trial. 

10. Two men stayed to be the leaders and com- 
forters of the people. Thomas Stanley had been 
the rector during the Comanonwealth, but had 
been ejected from his liMng on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day 1662. In 1664 William Mompesson 
had been appointed to follow Stanley’s successor, 
but the dispossessed clergyman had remained in 
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tlie neiglibourliood cax*rying on his worlc as well 
as he might. Now, he and Uitompesson, opponents 
as they were in many things, enemies as they 
might well have been, joined together in their 
work of mercy among the ijeoixle to whom they 
had ministered. 

11. 'Mompesson wished his wife to go to safer 
quarters, — and sm'elj’- we may ixardon this loving 
inconsistency on his part — but she refused to 
leave him. 

(Adapted f rojn TFood’a Histoi-y of Hyam.”) 

pic-tu-resque' pes^ti-Ience Mom-pes-son 

char-ac-ter-ist'ic im-me'di-ate-ly dis-pos-sessed' 

her-o-ism rec'og-nised in-con-sist-en-cy 

Par. ‘ Par. 

1. Eyam (pronounced Ed-am), 8. rector, clergyman of the 

nearly midway between parish. 

Buxton and Chesterfield. 10. Commonwealth, the repub- 
,, characteristic of, giving lican government from i 649 

character to, marking out. to 1660. 

2. 'William'Watson,alivingpoet, ,, St. Bartholomew’s day, 1662, 

author of IFordsworth's when tho clergymen who 

Grave, Zachrijmac Musar- would not use tlio forms of 

nm (that is, The Tears of prayers and service adopted 

the Pluses, a lament for by tho government were 

Tennyson), and other _ driven from their parishes, 

works. 11. inconsistency. !Mompesson 

„ Chatsworth, near Bakcwell, did not seem to bo acting up 

the residence of the Duke to his principles in \u'"ing 

of Uevonsliiro, magnifi- hiswifo todop.avtwliilotoll- 

cently built and furnished. ing tho villagers to remain. 

Derivations, etc. 

Par. _ _ Par. 

1. picturesque ; csgitcmoans like. meant cultivated, neat, then 

Give other examples. strange, odd, uncommon, 

„ dales, from tho Scandinavian. 5. fortnight, tlmt is a fouHcrn- 
Another form of tho word night. 

is dell. g, rector, from Bat. rem\ rivtnm, 

,, quaint, from Lat, cognilus, Inihi. lloin’rttlm|'»fV,'’n| iho 

known. Originally it j pariah in ii'Kiiioua mall, 'r^. 
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Oral Exercises. 

1. Tell in your own words how the i)lnguc camo to Eyani. 

2 AVhy would it have been natural for Stanley and iMomiicsson to be 
enoniica 1 

3. Describe the precautions taken by the people of Eyain to prevent 
the spread of tlio plague. 

Composition. 

Write an osa ly on “ The Plague.” 



EYAM VILLAGE {housc ^vhcrc the plague began 'marked + ). 

7.— THE PLAGUE AT EYAM. 
Part II. 


1. For four months the plague went on. In 
July fifty-six persons died, in August seventy- 
seven, in September tAventy-four ; fourteen more 
fell victims in October, but on the 11th of that 
month the plague was stayed. 

2. Had the inhabitants chosen, they might haA’e 
left their stricken abodes. There Avas no force of 
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Oral Exercises. 

1. Tell in your own words how the ])lnguo camo to Eyani. 

2 Why would it have been nntunil for Stanley and iMompessoii to he 
enemies ? 

3. Describe the precautions lahen by the ])poplo of Eyam to prevent 
the spread of the plague. 

Composition. 

Write an cssiy on ‘‘ The Plague.” 



EVAJI VILLAGE (/ioMsc whcrc thcplaguc began marked +). 


7.— THE PLAGHE AT EYAM. 

Part II. 

1. For four mouths the plague went on. In 
July fifty-six persons died, in August seventy- 
seven, in September twenty-four ; fourteen more 
fell victims in October, but on the 11th of that 
month the plague was stayed. 

2. Had the inhabitants chosen, they might have 
left their stricken abodes. There was no force of 
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soldiers to liold them in, but their own strong 
resolution, and the admce and encouragement of 
their two pastors, kept them at their post. They 
offered themselves up as a vohmtary sacrifice for 
the sake of their country. 

3. Many pitiful stories are told of that time of 
horror. Among the earliest victims were the 
fathei’, the son, and four daughters of a family 
named SydaU, who all died in October 1665. The 
mother and one daughter, Emmott, were left. 
Emmott was engaged to he married to a young 
man of the name of Rowland, who lived in the 
neighbouring village of Stony Middleton. During 
the winter he frequently visited Eyam, but at last 
the people among whom he lived insisted that 
he should discontinue so dangerous a practice. 

4. He was not able to revisit Eyam till Novem- 
ber or December 1666. As he passed along its 
deserted street, he seemed to be in a dw’^elling of 
the dead. At last he met a boy who greeted him 
with the words, “Ah, Rowland, thy Emmott’s 
dead and buried in the Cussey Dell.” The poor 
youth hastened to the once hax3py home of the 
Sydalls, and found grass growing on its earthen 
floor. Emmott had died in April. Her mother 
still lived, the only one left out of the family of 
eight. 

5. Catherine Mompesson, the rector’s loving 
and heroic wdfe, was one of those who perished. 
Her husband had thus his owm great private 
grief added to bis sorrow’- for his flock. 
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G. PcrhiUi.s Ihc saddest of all among so many 
sad ev ents, \\ as what hai)i)cned at Kily or Roylce, 
a), out a (juarler of a mile from the village. 
Thare d^\ elt two families, — too Talbots, consisting 
of im^hand, wife, three sons, and three daughters 
of whom one, however, hapi)ened to be away 
fiom Eyam when the plague began; — and the 
Hancocks, husband, wife, and six children. 

7. For ten months those two families escaped. 
Then in a few weeks all the Talbots died. As 
each died the surwvors buried the body, and the 
last of the Talbots was buried by the Hancocks. 
The latter family now caught the infection, and 
at last only the mother was left. It is said that 
the people of Stony [Middleton watched her from 
day to day as she laid her dead in the graves she 
dug for them. The burial place of these two 
families is mai'ked by an enclosure and several 
gravestones on the moor. 

8. When at last the plague was over, and the 
survivors were able to take account of their 
losses, it was found that from September 1665, to 
October 1666, two hundred and sixty-seven out of 
a population of about three hundred and fifty 
had died. Of these all except eight were victims 
of the plague. 

9. One can understand, but hardly realise, the 
desolation which lay upon the village. Some of 
the inhabitants had left their homes before the 
policy of isolation had been adopted ; others took 
the earliest opportunity after the visitation had 
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passed to leave a spot so full of awful memories. 
A mere handful of people remained in the once 
happy and prosperous hamlet, A quaint but 
sombre measure of the emptiness of the place 
is given in the statement that, for many years 
after the plague, when a death' occm’red in Eyam 
two dozen frmeral cakes sufficed for all the in- 
habitants and the outside mourners as well. 

AO, There are few more pathetic pictures than 
that of these brave-hearted villagers devoting 
themselves to almost certain death for the sake 
of then' friends and neighbours. The soldiers 
who maintain a post against mighty odds, and 
the medical man who feaidessly faces death in 
the performance of his duty, have at least the 
stimrdus of effort to sustain them. The men 
and women of Eyam had no such support; but 
for these long months had to sit still, unable to 
do anything except wait for the quick or slow 
ax)proach of apparently ineAtable death. 

11. Great honour is due to the memory of the 
two clergjnnen, Mompesson and Stanley, who, 
separated as they were by what might have 
seemed irreconcilable differences, showed by 
their xmselfish efforts that they were true 
servants of Christ. The story of E 3 'am, its 
pastors and its people, is one that maj’' well be 
treasured as more glorious than manx’- great vic- 
tories over enemies armed with cannon and sword. 

{AdavUd from Wood's History of Eyam.'') 
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res-o-lu-tion 
en-cour-age-meiit 
vol-un-ta-ry 
sac-ri-fice 
dis-con-tin-ue 
sur-viWors 

r.ii 

2. voluntary, villlii}'. 

7. survivors, those who rciuninccl 
alive. 

9. policy, plan. 

,, isolation, separation. 


fu'-ner-al 
in-hab'it-ants 
pa-thet-ic 
med'-l-cal 
in-ev-i-ta-ble 
ir-rec-on-cKla-ble 

I’nr.* 

9. quaint, strange and inter- 
esting. 

,, BOjnbre, gloomy. 

10. BtimnluB, spur. 

,, inevitable, unavoidable. 


des-o-la'-tion 

pol-i-cy 

i-so-la-tion 

op-por-tu-ni-ty 

somtbre 

oc-curred' 


Derivations, etc. 

P-ar. 

2. pastor, from Lat. pasco, I pastor, a shojihcrd ; hence a 

give food (as to sheep), spiritual shepherd. 

Oral Exercise. 

Tell the story of the Sydalla, and of the Rily families. 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “Heroism.” 


8.~THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

[Blount and Fitz-Eustaoc, two of Marmion’s squires, had been left 
to guard the Lady Clare. From their position on a hill they saw the 
beginning of the Battle of Flodden.] 

Part I. 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 

Since England gains the pass the while, 

And struggles through the deep defile ? 

Briiai checlcs the fiery soul of James ? 

Why sit^ that champion of the dames 
Inactiye on his steed, 

And sees, between him and his land, 

BetAveen him and Tw^eed’s southern strand, 
His host Lord Surrey lead ? 
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What vails tlio vain lahglit-erraiit’s brand ? 
0 , Doxiglas, for tby leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolpb, for tby speed ! 

0 for one bonr of Wallace wigbt, 

Or well-skilled Brnce to i-nle tbe light, 15 
And ciy, “ Saint xVndi'ow and our I’igbt ! ” 
Another sight had seen that morn, 

From Fate’s dark hook a leaf been torn, 

And Flodden had been Bannockburn. 

The precious hour has passed in vain, 20 

A-nd England’s host has gained the plain ; 
Wheeling their march and circling still, 
Aroxind the base of Flodden-hiU. 

Blormt and Fitz-Bustace rested still 

With Lady Glai’e upon the hill ; 25 

On which (for far the day was spent), 

The western sunbeams now were bent. 

The cry they heard, its meaning knew. 

Could plain their distant comrades view. 

; - 

Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 30 

“ Unworthy office here to stay ! 

No hope of gilded sx)urs to-day. — 

But, see ! look up — on Flodden bent, 

The Scottish foe has fired his tent.” 

And sudden, as he spoke. 

From the sharp ridges of the hill, 

All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 


35 
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Voliimed and vast, and rollinf? far, 

Tho cdoud eiu'clopcd Scotland’s "war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 

Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march, their tread alone. 

At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a. stilled hum, 45 



Told England, from his mountain-throne, 
King James did rushing come. — 

Scarce could they hear or see their foes, 

Until at weapon-point they close. — 

They close in clouds of smoko and dust, 50 
With sword-sway and with lance’s thrust.; 

And such a yell was thei’e, ' 

And life and death were in the shout. 

Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 
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And ti'iunipli and despaii'. 55 

Of sudden and portentous birtli, 

As if men fought upon the eartli 
And fiends in tipiier air ; 

Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darlcness nought descry. 60 

At length the freshening -vvestern blast 
Aside the shroud of battle CEist ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled speai’s 
Above the brightening cloud apisears ; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew, 65 

As in the storm the white seainew. 

Then marked they, dashing broad and far 
The broken billows of the war. 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave. 
Floating like foam upon the wave, 70 

But nought distinct they see : 

Wide raged the battle on the plain; 

Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain. 
Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain, 

Orests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 75 
Wild and disorderly. 

Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly ; 

And stainless Tunstall’s banner white. 

And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, so 

Still bear them bi*avely in the fight ; 

Although against them come, 

Of gallant Gordons many a one. 
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Aud many a stubborn Higblandmaii 
And many a rugged Border clan, 85 

With Huntly and witb Home. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


{From “ Marmion.) 

champ'-i-on en-vel-oped por-ten-tous 

pre'ci-ous mar-tial fal-chions 


Line. 

6. champion of the dames. 
James had invaded England 
as the knight of the Queen 
of France. 

11. knight-errant, a knight who 
went about seeking for 
wrongs to redress ; one who 
leaves his own duties to 
concern himself with those 
of other people. James 
OAved his first duty to the 


Line. 

people of Scotland, not to 
the Queen of France. 

14. wight, brave, strong, 

32. gilded spurs, worn by knights. 

Eustace means that fcing 
merely spectators, they had 
no chance of displaying 
bravery such as would win 
knighthood as its reward. 

33. bent, the stiff moorland grass. 


Derivations, etc. 


Line. 

6. champion, from Lat. cam- 
pus, a field ; hence one 
who is familiar with battle 
fields ; hence a valiant 
fighter. 

11. errant, from Lat. erro, I 
wander. 

,, brand, a sword ; that which 
has been made by the help 
of fire or burning. Note 
the metathesis (change of 
position) of the r. 

39. volumed, {romvalvo{owolito), 
I roll up. A book is still 
called a volume, because, 


Line. 

among the Romans, books 
were rolls of parchment. 

42. martial, from Latin Afars 
(Jfari-is), the Roman god of 
war. 

59. squire, from Latin scutum, a 
shield, scutarixis, a shield- 
bearer, through old French 
escuyer, and English \ 
esquire. 

73, 78. falchion, falcon, from Lat. 
falx, a reaping hook, be- 
cause of the curved blade 
of the SAVord, and curved 
beak of the bird. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. In your own words explain the mistake in generalship (strategy) 

made by King James at Flodden. 

2. Exjdain “ airy brow,” “ Saint Andrew.” 

3. Describe, in your own Avords, the Scottish charge. 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “Rashness,” 
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9 .— THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

Part II. 

Far on tlie left, nnseen the while, 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argj-le ; 

Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with hare bosom on the spear, 

And flung the feeble targe aside, » 

And with both hands the broadsword plied : 
’Twas vain : — Biit fortune, on the right. 

With fickle smile, cheered Scotland’s fight. 
Then fell that sj)otless banner white, 

The Howard’s Hon feU ; lo 

Y’et still Lord Marmions falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle yell. 

The border slogan rent the sky ! 

A Home ! a Grordon ! was the cry ! 15 

Loud were the clanging blows ! 

Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now high. 
The pennon sunk and rose ; 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale. 

When rent are rigging, shi'ouds, and sail, 20 
It sank amid the foes. 

By this, though deep the evening fell 
Still rose the battle’s deadly swell ; 

For still the Scots around their king. 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 25 

T^Tiere’s now their victor vaward wing, 

T^Biere Himtly, and where Home ? 
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Then sldlful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they di’ew, 60 

As mountain waves from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know ; 

Their Idng, their lords, their mightiest, low. 
They melted from the field as snow, 65 

When streams are swolnand south winds blow. 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band. 

Disordered, through her ciUTents dash, 70 
To gain the Scottish land ; 

To town and tower, to down and dale. 

To tell red Fiodden’s dismal tale. 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 75 

Shall many an age that wail prolong : 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Fiodden’s fatal field. 

Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 80 
And broken was her shield. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

{From " Marmion."', 


des-per-ate 
Font-a-ra-bi -an 


pal'a-din 

squad-rons 


salaried 

phal'anx 
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Line. 

26. vaward, vanward or ad- 
vanced. 

28. that dread horn .... on 
Eoncesvalles died. The 
Song of Roland tells how 
the rear-guard of the army 
of Charlemagne, returning 
from an expedition against 
the Moors, was attacked by 
treachery in the pass of Ron - 

Derivat 

Line. 

28. blast, connected with hlow 
and hlarc. 

32. peer, from Lat. par, equal. 

53. serried, from Lat. sera, a bar ; 


Line. 

cesvalles, near Fontarabia, 
Roland and many other 
knights were slain, but the 
last blast of Roland’s horn 
brought Charlemagne back 
to take vengeance. 

32. paladin, a hero knight. 

53. phalanx, a closely arrayed 
body of men. 

ns, etc. 

Line. 

hence closely fastened or 
fixed. 

78. carnage, from Latin caro 
(carnis), flesh. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Explain the following : “slogan” “forhmc with fickle smile,” 

“feeble targe.” 

2. Who were Douglas, Randolph, Wallace, Bruce 1 

Composition, 

Write an essay on “The Battle of Flodden.” 


10.— THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 

1. The deceased statesman had certain great 
quahties on which it would be idle for me to 
enlarge; — ^his extraordinary intellectual powers, 
for instance, were as well Imown to others as to 
me. But other qualities there were in him, not 
merely intellectual or immediately connected 
with the conduct of affairs, but with regard to 

' which I should wish, were I younger, to stamp the 
recollection of them on my mind for my own 
future guidance, and which I strongly recom- 
mend to those who are younger for notice and 
imitation. 

2. These characteristics were not only written 

D 
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in a marked manner ,on his career but were 
possessed by him in a degree undoubtedly extra- 
ordinary. I speak, for example, of bis strength 
of will, his long-sighted persistency of purpose, 
reaching from his first entrance on the avenue of 
fife to its very close; his remarkable power of 
self government ; and, last not least, his great 
Parliamentary courage which I, who have been 
associated in the course of my life with some 
scores of Ministers, have never seen surpassed. 

3. There were other points in his character on 
which I cannot refrain from saying a word or two. 
I wish to express my admiration for those strong 
sympathies of race, for the sake of which he was 
always ready to risk populaidty and influence. 

4. A like sentiment I feel towards the strength 
of his sympathies with that brotherhood to which 
he thought, and justly thought, himself entitlea 
to belong — the brotherhood of men of letters. It 
was only within the last few days that T have 
read in a very interesting book, “The Auto- 
biography of Thomas Cooper,” how in the year 
1844, when his influence with his party was not 
yet established, Mr. Cooper came to him in the 
-character of a struggling literary man who was. 
also a Chartist, and the then Mr. Disraeli met him 
with the most active cordial kindness — so ready 
was his sympathy for genius. 

5. There was also another feeling which now 
may be referred to without indelicacy, I mean 
his profound, devoted, tender, and grateful affec- 
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tion for his wife, which, if it deprived him of the 
honour of public obsequies — I know not whether 
it did so — ^has, nevertheless, left him a more 
permanent title, as one who knew amid the calls 
and temptations of political life what was due to 
the sanctity and strength of domestic affections. 
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and made him in that respect an example to the 
country. 

6. In expressing a hope that this debate may 
not be unduly lengthened, I wish that my con- 
tribution to it may be confined within the limits 
of necessity, and I have now set before the House 



i.rrjvUAuy ukadku 


no 


all ilint. ii(H'C'J<nry - - pta'hajjs all iljai. it is 
wavnuitahli* for wo to say; Init tlu'po is oaa 
slighter matter to whieh I ^vish to ha\-<* the 
satisfaction of referring. 

7. Thei'o is imich inisa))prehonsion abroad as 
to the personal sentiim'nts hetwtMMi ]mhHc nuai 
who are dhidc'd in policy. Their w»)rds may 
necessarily from time to lime he sharp, their 
jndgments may necessarily he severe, hut the 
general idea of persons less informed than those 
within Parliamenhuy circles is that they arc 
actuated by sentiments of intense antipathy or 
liati’od for one another. 

8, I wish to hdto this occasion— if with ])er- 
mission of the House I may for a moment 
degenerate into egotism — of recording my firm 
conviction that in all the judgments over delivered 
by Lord Beaconsfield upon myself, ho never was 
actuated by sentiments of personal antipathy. 

The Light Hon. W. E. Gt^Aostoke. 

{Pari of a Speech tlelivered in the JTotise of Comvwns, Pp pi-rmission, 
from the report in *• The Times.") 


in-tel-lec-tu-al 

char-ac-ter-ist-ics 

per-sist-cn-cy 

av-en-ue 


as-so^i-a-ted 

sym'pa-thies 

In-dei-i-ca-cy 

ob-sc-quies 


con-tri-bu'-tion 

an-ttp'-a-tby 

de-gen'-er-ate 

cg'-ot-isra 


par. 

1. to enlarge, to siieak much. 

2. written on his career, shown 

in Ivis life. 

3. BympathicB of race, kindly 

fooling to tho Jews, with 
whom Lord Bencoiisfield 
was connected by blood, 
though not by religion. 


I’nr. 

4. men of letters, writers. Lord 
Boaconsficld wrote several 
novels. 

,, Ohartist, one who demanded 
tho reforms called ”Thfc 
People’s Charter,” and who 
therefore was an opponent 
of Mr. Disraeli, 
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Par. 

5, public obsequies, a jmblic 
funeral. Lord Bcaconsfiekl 
desired to be buried beside 
bis rvifo. 

,, domestic affections, love of 
family. 


Par. 

6. it is warrantable for me to 

say, I have a right to say. 

7. antipathy, feeling of strong 

dislike. 

8. egotism, too great reference to 

feeling or thought about 
oneself. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. deceased, from Latin dc, 

down, cedo {ccss-um). I go. 

2. avenue, from Latin ad, to. 

venio, I come. 

3. sjunpathies, from Greek syn, 

with, pathein, to feel. 

4. autobiogranby, from Greek 


Par. 

aulos, self, bios, life, 
graplw, I write. 

5. obsequies, from Latin oh, in 
the way of, and sequor, I 
follow. 

7. antipathy, from Greek anii, 

against, pathein, to feel. 

8. egotism, from Latin ego, I. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Name the qualities of Lord Beaconsfield, observation of which 

ilr. Gladstone thought especially useful for young statesmen. 

2. Narrate the incident of Sir. Disraeli’s kindness to Thomas Cooper. 

3. "What does ilr Gladstone say as to the feeling between parlia- 

mentary opponents ? 

Composition. 

AVrite an essay on “ The Government of Great Britain.” 


11.— ]\Ir. GLADSTONE. 

1. Sir, How is it possible for its on the present 
occasion to form, I will not say an estimate of a 
life so complex as tbat (of Mr. Gladstone), a life 
far fi'om exhausted by pobtical considerations, a 
life exuberant outside the work of tins House, 
tbe work of party politics, tbe work of imperial 
administration — ^how is it possible, I say, for any 
man to pretend to exhaust the many-sided aspects 
of such a life eA'^en on an occasion of this sort ? 

2. I, Sir, feel myself unequal ei’^en to dealing 
with what is perhaps more strictly germane to 
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this address,— I mean Mr. Gladstone as a politician, 
as a Minister, as a leader of public tbouglit, as an 
eminent, servant of the Queen. And if I venture 
to say anything to the House, it is rather of ]Mr. 
Gladstone as the greatest member of the greatest 
deliberative assembly that so far the ivoi’ld has 
seen. 

3. Sir, I think it is the language of sober and 
of unexaggerated truth to say that there is no 
gift which wordd enable one to move, to influence, 
to adorn, an assembly like this that Mr. Gladstone 
did not possess in a supereminent degi’ee. 

4. Debaters as ready, orators as finished, there 
may have been. It may have been given to 
others to sway as skilfully this critical assembly, 
or to appeal with as much directness and force 
to the simpler instincts of great masses of our 
countrymen, but it has been given to no man to 
combine all those great gifts as they were com- 
bined in the person of Mr. Gladstone. 

5. From the conversational discussion appro- 
priate to our work in Committee, to the most 
sustained eloquence fitting some high argument 
and some great historical occasion, every weapon 
of Parliamentary warfare was Avielded by him 
with the sureness and the ease of a pei’fect, 
absolute, and complete mastery. 

6. I would not venture myself to pronounce 
an opinion as to whether he was most excellent 
in the exposition of some complicated budget of 
finance, or of legislation, or whether he shone 
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most in the heat of the extemporary debate. 
At least this we may say, — that from the humbler 
arts of ridicule or invective, to the subtlest 
dialectic, the most persuasive eloquence, the most 
cogent appeals to everything that was highest 
and best in the audience he was addressing — 
every instrument which could find a place in 
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the armoury of a member of this House he had 
at his command Avithout premeditation, without 
forethought, at any moment, and in the foim 
best suited to carry out its purpose. 

7. I suppose that each one of us who has had 
the good fortmie to be able to watch any part 
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of tliat wonderful career must have in mind 
some particular example which seems to him to 
embody the best and greatest excellences of this 
most excellent member of Parliament. 

8. Sir, alas, let no man hope to be able to re- 
construct from our records any living likeness of 
these great works of genius. The words, indeed, 
are there, lying side by side with the words of 
lesser men in an equality as if of death ; but 
the spirit, the fire, the inspiration, are gone ; and 
he who could alone revive them, he who could 
alone show us what these works really were by 
reproducing them for us ; he, alas ! has now been 
taken away. 

9. Posterity must take it upon our testimony 
what he was to those, friends or foes, whose 
fortune it was to he able to hear him. We, who 
thus heard him, know that though our days be 
prolonged and though it may he our fortune to 
see the dawn or even the meridian of other men 
destined to illustrate this House and to do a 
great and glorious service to their Sovereign and 
their country, we shall never again in this 
assembly see any man who can reproduce for 
us what Mr, Gladstone was, who can show to 
those who never heard him how much they have 
lost. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balrour. 


{Part of a Speech deliver tA in the House of Commons. By permission 
from the report in “ The Times.") 
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ex-u-ber-ant 
ad-min-is-tra-tion 
ger'-mane 
de-Hb-er-a-tive 
un-ex-ag^ger-a-ted 
su-per-em-in-ent 
con-ver-sa-tion-al 

Par. 

1. complex, TOa-ny-sided, 

,, exuberant, very fully de- 
veloped, rich. 

2. germane to, connected witli. 

,, deliberative assembly, a body 

for considering and debating 
important matters. 

5. appropriate to, fitted to. 

,, in Committee. When con- 
sidering details, the House 
of Commons goes "into 
Committee,” and the mem- 
bers speak as frequently as 
they choose, instead of 
being limited to one speech 
on each motion, as in 
debates of the House. 

,, sustained, steady, continued. 
,, vreapon of Parliamentary 
•warfare, method of helping 


subt-Iest 
di-a-lectfic 
per-suatsive 
autdi-ence 
pre-med-i-ta-tion 
pos-tert|-ty 
sove-reign 

Par. 

or hindering a motion or 
policy in Parliament. 

6. Budget, the annual statement 
of the e.vpcnses likely to be 
incurred by the nation, and 
the taxes necessary to be im- 
posed to meet these e.vpenses. 
,, finance, money matters. 

„ extemporary, unarranged. 

,, invective, attack. 

„ subtlest, most skilful and pro- 
found. 

„ dialectic, argument. 

,, cogent, powerful and con- 
vincing. 

,, premeditation, arrangement 
or consideration before- 
hand. 

,, posterity, the people of future 
times. 


dis-custsion 

ap-pro'-pri-ate 

elto-quence 

com-pli-ca-ted 

le-gis-lattion 

ex-temtpor-a-ry 

rid-i-cule 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. possible, from Latin iwsse, to 

he able. 

,, administration, from Latin 
ad, to, minister, a servant. 

2. germane, from Latin ger- 

manus, a brother ; hence 
closely related. 

3. nnexaggerated, from English 

tin, not, Latin cx, out of, 
agger, a heap. 


Par. 

6, invective, from Latin i», in- 
to, vehor {vectus), I ride, 
invehor, I charge. 

,, cogent, from Latin cogo, I 
force. 

9, posterity, from Latin ytosi, 
after ; those that come after. 
„ meridian, from Latin meri- 
dies, midday ; hence the 
noontide of life. 


- Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe Sir. Gladstone’s qualifications as a debater. 

2. Why is it, in Mr. Balfour’s opinion, impos.sible for posterity to have 

a full idea of Hr. Gladstone’s eloquence ? 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “Eloquence.” 
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12. -THE TUKCOMAK HOP.BEHS AND THKIl? 
PinSONI'lllS. 

[Hnjji llib-i, n iVr.Miin, Ix-cn taken nri'oner l>y TurcotnJin*!, ntnl 

forced to join Uicm in nn ntUck on n ivrtitan totvii. The roid>f>ra 
itcf^iii to exnnnnc thttr pri<innori< and to count nj> their stolen f;riiiiR. 
Ilnjji Uaho tcn.«< Iho story of what Imjtj'cns.] 

1. Our next earn -was to tisrerlain Iho value of 
our prisonor.s. One Avas ji Hill, thin man, about 
Hn.y year.‘? of age, Avith a nluirp eye, ti holloAv 
aguish ehoek, ti scanty heard. Avearing ti jiair of 
silken drjiAvers and a slnnvl under-coat. The 
second Avas a short., round nnin, of middle age. 
Avith n florid face, dressed in Ji dark a'csI, hutttm- 
ing over his breast, and looked like an ofiieor of 
the hiAV. The third aa-<is stout and hairy, of rough 
aspect, of a strong Augorous form, jind Avas hound 
Avith more care than the others on account of the 
superior resistance} Avhich he had made. 

2. After Ave had finished our meal, sind dis- 
tributed the remains of it to the prisoners, avo 
(‘.ailed them before us, and questioned them as to 
their ju-ofessions and situations in life. The tall, 
thin man, upon Avhoso rich appeai’ance the 
Turcomans founded their chief hope, Avas first 
examined, .and as X AA^as the only one of oui‘ party 
AA'lio could talk Persian, I stood interpreter. 

3. “ Who and what are you ? ” said Aslan Sultan. 
“I,” said the prisoner, in a A’oiy subdued A'oice, 
“ I beg to state, for the good of your serA'ice, that 
I am nothing— I am a poor man.” 

“ \Wiat’s your business?" 
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“I am a poet, at yom' se^'^’ice; wliat can I do 
more ? ” 

4. “A poet I” cried one of the roughest of the 
Turcomans ; “ what is that good for ? ” 

*‘ iSTotliing,” answered Aslan Sultan, in a rage; 
“he won’t fetch ten tomauns; poets are always 
poor, and live upon what they can cozen from 
others. Who will ransom a poet? But if you 
are so poor,” said Aslan Sultan, “how do you 
come by those rich clothes?” 

5. “They are part of a dress of honour,” re- 
turned the poet, “which was lately conferred 
upon me by the Prince of Shiraz, for having 
wz’itten some verses in his praise.” 

Upon which the clothes were taken from him, 
a sheep-sldn cloak given to him in return, and he 
was dismissed for the present. Then came the 
short man. “Who are you?” said the chief; 
“what is your profession?” 

“ I am a poor cadi,” answei’ed the other. 

6. “How came you to sleep in a fine bed, if 
you are poor ? ” said the interi’ogator. “ You dog, 
if you he, we’h take yom' head off ! Confess that 
you are x-ich! All cadis are rich; they live by 
selling themselves to the highest biddei’.” 

“I am the cadi of Galadoun, at yom' service,” 
said the prisonei'. “I was ordered to Ispahan by 
the governor to settle for the rent of a village 
which I oecupj’'.” 

7. “Where is the money for yom* rent?” said 
Aslan. 
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liiimowv with their excui’sion, aud there was a 
great difleronco of opinion amongst them, ns to 
what should he done \\dth such worthless prisoners. 
Some were for keeping the cadi, and killing the 
poet and the" ferash, and others for x>reserving 
the cadi for ransom, and making the ferasli a 
slave ; hut all seemed to be for killing the poet. 

13. I coidd not help feeling much compassion 
for this man, who in fact appeared to he from his 
manners and general deportment a man of con- 
sequence, although he had ideaded poverty ; and 
seeing it likely to go very hard Avith him, I said, 
“ Wliat folly are you about to commit ! Kill the 
poet I Avhy it will he worse than killing the goose 
with the golden egg. Don’t you know that ijoets 
are sometimes very rich, and can, if they choose, 
become rich at all times, for they carry their 
Avealtli in their head? Did you never hear of 
the king Avho gave a famous poet a miscal of gold 
for eA'^ery stanza Avhicli he composed ? Is not the 
same thing said of the present Shah ? and — who 
knows ? — perhaps your prisoner may he the king’s 
poet himself.” 

14. “Is that the case?” said one of the gang; 
“ then let him make stanzas for us immediately, 
and if they don’t fetch a miscal each, he shall 
die.” 

“ Make on ! make on ! ” exclaimed the whole of 
them to the poet, elated by so bright a prospect 
of gain; “if you don’t we’ll cut your tongue 
out.” 
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At length it was decided that all three should 
be preserved, and that as soon as they had made 
a division of the booty, we should return to the 
plains of Kipchak. 

J. J. Morier. 

{From Hajji Baba of Ispahan”) 


a-gu-ish 

dis-trib-u-ted 

sit-u-a-tions 


in-ter^pre-ter 

coz-en 

Shi-raz' 


in-ter-ro-ga-tor 

Is-pa-han' 

mal-e-dic-tions 


Par. 

1. aguish, marked with effects 
of the ague. 

. 2. interpreter, one who trans- 
lates what is said hy one 
person to another who does 
not know the language 
used. 


Par. 

4. tomaun, a Persian coin worth 
about ten shillings. 

,, cozen, obtain by deceit. 

6. cadi, a judge or magistrate, 

,, interrogator, questioner. 

8. dinar, a small Persian coin. 
11. malediction, curse. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. florid, from Latin f os (for-zs), 
a flower. Name other words 
from fos, 

13. immediately, from latin izi, 


not, medizzs, the middle. 
“Immediate” means that 
which comes next, without 
anything in between. 


Oral Exercises- 

1. Describe the appearance of the prisoners. 

2. Describe the conversation with the prisoners. 

3. "What did the robber mean by saying that cadis sold themselves 

to the highest bidder 1 

4. What is meant by ‘ ‘ killing the goose zoith the golden egg ” ? 

5. How did Hajji Baba save the life of the poet ? 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “The Benefits of Uood Government.” 


GO 
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“I cniiie to suy/' nnswcrcd the cndi, “tlint I had 
no money to giro, for that the locusts had de- 
stroyed all my last year’s crops, and that tliere 
had hcon a Avant of witer.” 

“Then after all Avhat is this fellow Avorth?" said 
one of the gang. 

8. “Ho is Avorth a good replied the chief, 



ran ranne ruisoNnns BEronn the Turcoman robbers. 

“if he happens to ho a good cadi, for then the 
peasants may Avish him hack again ; hnt if not, a 
dinar is too much for him. We must keep him : 
perhaps he is of more A’^alue than a merchant 
Avould he. But let us see hoAv much this other 
felloAv is likely to fetch.” 
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9. Then they brought the rough man before 
them, and Aslan Sultan questioned him in the 
usual manner — “ 'WT^iat are you ? ” 

“I am a ferash” (a carpet-spreader), said he, in 
a very suUry manner. 

“ A ferash I ” cried out the whole gang — “a 
ferash ! The fellow lies ! How came you to sleep 
in a fine bed ? ” said one. 

“It was not mine,” he answered, “it was my 
master’s.” 

“ He lies ! he lies ! ” they all cried out ; “ he is a 
merchant — you are a merchant. Own it, or we’ll 
put you to death.” 

10. In vain he asserted that he was ordy a 
carpet-spreader, nobody believed him, and he 
received so many blows from different quarters, 
that at last he Avas obliged to roar out that he 
was a merchant. 

11. But I, who judged from the appearance that 
he could not be a merchant, but that he was 
what he owned himseff to be, assru’ed my com- 
panions that they had got but a sorry prize in 
him, and adA’ised them to release him ; but 
immediately I was assailed in my turn with' a 
thousand maledictions, and was told, that if 
I chose to take part Avith my covmtrymen, I 
should share their fate, and become a slaA’^e again 
— so I was obliged to keep my peace, and permit 
the ruffians to haAn their OAvn Avay. 

12. Their speculation in man-stealing haAdng 
proved so unfortunate, they were in no very good 




THE llETURN OF KING OLAF. 


13.— KING OLAFS P^VILURE. 

Part I. — The Chaerenge of Thor. 

[Olaf, son of Trygi-o, King of Norway, had been driven from Jiis 
country while yet a boy. Ho sudercd many liardships and underwent 
many dangers, but in the end he returned and took possession of his 
kingdom. In his wanderings ho had been converted to Christianity, 
and so zealous was lie in the faith that ho resolved to make Norway 
Christian, even if ho had to use force to make men change their 
religion. In his poem “ The Saga of King Olaf,” Longfellow tells how 
the King fared. 

As Olaf was sailing up Drontheim Fiord on his return, he thought 
that he heard Thor, the chief of the heathen gods, challenging Christ.] 

1. I am. tlie God Thor, 

I am the War God, 

I am the Thunderer ! 

Here in my Northland, 

My fastness and fortress 
Reign I forever ! 

Here amid icebergs 
Rule I the nations ; 

This is my hammer, 
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JMiolner, the mighty ; 

Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it ! 

3. These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wdeld it, 

And hurl it afar oif . 

This is my gu’dle ; 

Whenever I brace it. 

Strength is redoubled ! 

4. The light thou beholdest 
Stream thi’ough the heavens. 
In flashes of crimson, 

Is but my red beard 
Blown by the night-wind, 
Affrighting the nations ! 

5. Jove is my brother ; 

Mine eyes are the lightrung ; 
The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder. 

The blows of my hammer 
Ring in the earthquake ! 

6. Force rules the world still. 

Has ruled it, shall rule it ; 
Meekness is weakness, 

Strength is triumphant. 

Over the whole earth 
Still is it Thor’s-day ! 

E 





7. Thou art a God, too, 

O Galilean ! 

And thus single-handed 
Unto the combat, 

Gauntlet or Gospel ’ 

Here I defy thee. 

8. And King Olaf heard the cry, 

Saw the red light in the sky, 

Laid his hand upon his sword, 

As he leaned upon the railing, 

And his sliips went sailing, sailing 
Northward into Drontheim fiord. 

9. There he stood as one who dreamed ; 
And the red light glanced and gleamed 

On the armour that he wore ’ 
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And lie shouted, as the rifted 
Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

“ I accept thy challenge, Thor ! ” 

10. To avenge his father slain, ^ 

And reconquer realm and 

reign, 

Came the youthful Olaf 
home. 

Through the midnight 7 ^ 
sailing, sailing. 

Listening to the ivdld 
wind’s wailing, 

And the dashing of the 
foam. 

11. Thus came Olaf to his 

own, 

When u^ion the night- 
wind blown 

Passed that cry along 

the shore; — 

And he answered, while kikcj olaf. 

the rifted 

Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

“ I accept thy challenge, Thor ! ” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

chal-len-ging re-douWed Qal-i-le-an 

Yer. Yet*. 

1 . the God Thor, the god of 4. the light thou heholdest 
thunder, whose name is stream through the 

still preserved in Thursday, heavens, the Aurora Bore- 

Thurso, and other words. alls or Northern light. 






G8 


I.lTKUAnV llKABint. 


8. Droiitlioiiu Fiord, oUiurwiBc 

Trondlijcm Fjord, n Imrlmtir 
on tlio west coast of Norwny. 

9. rifted Btronraers, the Hashes 

of the Aurora liorcalis. 


9, "I accept thy clinllenpe, 
TJior.” Kiri/( OInf was 
ready to meet force with 
foree. 


Derivations, etc. 


Vcr. 

3. gnuntlctB, from French rtanl, 
a glove, let, tcrniinulion for 
diminutives. Other diminu- 
tivc.s that have lost their 
diminutive force arc jneJect, 
mttlld. 

„ girdle. What verb is con- 
nected with this! 

7. defy, from Latin r/c, down, 
from, fulca, faith (French 
foi). To defy was for a vassal 


Vcr. 

to cast off the faith which 
lie owed to his lord. Tlii.s 
wa.s never done except when 
the vnss.'d felt himsell strong 
enough to fight his lord ; so 
th-fu came to mean challenge. 
Name other words that have 
changei] their meaning. 

S. fiord or fjord. The Seotti.sh 
geograjihical term Jirlh is 
connected with this woul. 


Oral E.verclses. 

1. Give the substance of Tlior’s challenge in your own words. 

2. What is the meaning of “Still is it Thor's dag /” ? 

3. Give examples of alliteration from the pa.ssages quoted. 

Composition. 

Write an essay on the saying of Thor, ‘‘ Force rules the world still, 
has ruled it, shall rule it,” 




14.— KING OLAFS FAILURB. 

Part II. — The Nxjn op Nidaros. 

[For many years Olaf “preached the Gospel with his sword” and 
forced many of his subjects to call themselves Christians. At last, 
however, a great league was formed against him and he was slain in 
battle against the heathen among his own subjects, and the heathen 
kingdoms round him. After the battle, his mother Astrid, who had 
become a nun, heard a voice telling how great a mistake her son had 
made in supposing that the religion of Christ the Prince of Peace could 
be helped by the sword and force,] 

1, In the convent of Drontheim 
Alone in her chamber 
Knelt Astrid the Abbess, 

At midnight, adoring. 

Beseeching, entreating, 

The Virgin and Mother. 

2. She heard in the silence 
The voice of one spealdng 
Without in the dai'lmess, 

-In gusts of the night-wind, 

Now louder, now nearer, 

Now lost in the distance. 
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8. The voico of .*1 stranger 
It seemed as slic listened, 

Of some one wlio ans\vered, 
Beseeching, imidoi-ing, 

A cry from afar off 
She could not distinguish. 



4. The voice of Saint John, 
The beloved disciple, 
lABio wandered and waited 
The Master’s appearance, 
Alone in the dailmess, 

- Unsheltered and friendless. 

.5. “ It is accepted, 

The angry defiance, 
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The challenge of battle ! 

It is accejoted. 

But not udth the weapons 
Of wai* that thou wieldest 

6. “ Cross against coi'slet, 

Love against hatred, 
Peace-cry for vrar-cry ! 
Patience is powerful ; 

He that o’ercometh 

Hath power o’er the nations ! 

7. “ As torrents in sununer, 
Half di’ied in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Slcy is still cloudless, 

For rain has been falling 
. Far off at their fountains ; 

8. “ So hearts that are faulting 
Grow full to o’erflowing, 

And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining I 

9. “ Stronger than steel 

Is the sword of the Spirit ; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is ; 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth ! 
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10. “ Thou art a phantom, 

A shape of the sea-mist, 

A shape of the brumal 
Rain, and the darlmess 
Fearful and formless ; 

Day dawns and thou art not ! 

11. “ The dawn is not distant. 

Nor is the night starless ; 

Love is eternal ! 

God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us ; 

Christ is Eternal 1 ” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

dis-tift-guish weap'-ons bru-mal 

Ver. Ver. 

6. peace-cry for war-cry, because 10. brumal, wintry. 

Christ’s religion is not 
founded on force. 


Derivations, etc. 


Ver. 

1. beseeching, connected with 
seek. Notice interchange of 
k and ch. 

4. disciple, from Lat. disco, I 
learn. 

6. corslet, from Lat. corpus, the 

body. 

7. torrents, from Lat. torrens, 

boiling. 


Ver. 

7. channels, from Lat. candlis, 
a canal. 

,, phantom, from Greek pAamo, 
I appear ; an appearance 
without reality. 

,, brumal, from Lat. b/ruina, 
winter. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. What error was made by Olaf ? 

2. Explain the phrase, " Vatience is powerful.” 

3. Explain "Day dawns and thou art not.” 


Composition. 

Write an Essay on “ The Norsemen.” 


15.— THE ESCAPE ON THE MOOE. 


[Alan Brcck Staart, a messenger from the Young Pretender to his 
adherents in the Highlands, and David Balfour, a young Lowlander, 
■whom he had met, fell under unjust suspicion of murder. It •was, 
or seemed to he, impossible for them to clear themselves, and they 
betook themselves to flight. The folio-wing passage tells ho-w they 
■n-ere brought into near peril of capture through David’s failure on 
•watch, and how they at last escaped.] 

Part I. 

1. Toiling and resting and toiling again, 
wore away the morning; and about noon lay 
down in a thick bush of heather to sleep. Alan 
took the first watch ; and it seemed to me I had 
scarce closed my eyes before I was shaken up to 
take the second. We had no clock to go by ; and 
Alan stuck a sprig of heath in the ground to serve 
instead ; so that as soon as the shadow of the bush 
should fall so far to the east, I might Imow to 
rouse him. 

2. But I was by this time so weary that I could 
haA^e slept twelve houi’s at a stretch ; I had the 

taste of sleep in my throat; my joints slept eA>'en 
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when iny mind w<as waking; the hot smell of 
heather, and the drone of the wild bees, were like 
possets to me ; and every now and again I Avould 
give a jnmp and find I had been dozing. 

3. The last thne I woke I seemed to come hack 
from farther away, and thought the sun had 
taken a great start in the heavens. I looked at 
the sprig of heath, and at that I could have cried 
aloud: for I saw I had betrayed my trust. My 
head was nearly turned ^vith fear and shame ; and 
at what I saw, when I looked out around me on 
the moor, my heart was like dying in my body. 

4. For sure enough, a body of hoi'se-soldiers 
had come down during my sleep, and were 
dravdng near to us from the south-east, spread 
out in the shape of a fan and riding their horses 
to and fro in the deep parts of the heather. 

5. When I waked Alan, he glanced first at the 
soldiers, then at the mark and the position of the 
sun, and knitted his brows with a sudden, quick 
look, both ugly and anxious, which was all the 
reproach I had of him. 

“ What are we to do now ?” I asked. 

“We’ll have to play at being hares,”- said he. 
“Do ye see yon mountain?” pointing to one on 
the north-eastern sky. 

“ Ay,” said I. 

6. “Well then,” says he, “let us strike for that. 
Its name is Ben Alder ; it is a wild, desert momi- 
tain full of hills and hollows, and if we can win to 
ib before the morn, we may do yet.” 
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“ But, Alan,” cried I, “ that will take us across 
the very coming of the soldiers ! ” 

“ I ken that fine,” said he ; “ but if we are driven 
hack on Appin, we are two dead men. So now, 
David man, be brisk ! ” 

7. With that he began to rim forward on his 
hands and knees with an incredible quiclcness, as 
though it were his natural way of going. All the 
time, too, he kept winding in and out in the lower 
parts of the moorland where we were the best 
concealed. 

8. Some of these had been burned or at least 
scathed with fire; and there rose in our faces 
(which were close to the ground) a blinding, 
choking dust as fine as smoke. The water was 
long out; and this posture of rtmning on the 
hands and loiees brings an overmastering weak- 
ness and weariness, so that the joints ache and 
the wrists faint under your weight. 

9. Now and then, indeed, where was a big bush 
of heather, we lay awhile, and panted,* and putting 
aside the leaves, looked back at the dragoons. 
They had not spied us, for they held straight on ; 
a half-trooxD, I think, coveiing about two miles of 
ground, and beating it mighty thoroughly as they 
went. 

10. I had awakened just in time ; a little later, 
and we must have fled in front of them, instead 
of escaping on one side. Even as it was, the least 
misfortune might betray ns ; and now and again, 

* See Trontispiece. 
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when, a gi’oiise I'ose out, of the heatlier Aviih a 
clap of wings, we lay as stiU as the dead and 
were afraid to hreathe. 

11. The aching and faintness of my body, the 
labouring of my heart, the soreness of my hands, 
and the smarting of my throat and eyes in the 
continual smoke of dust and ashes, had soon 
grown to he so unbearable that I would gladly 
have given uj). Nothing but the fear of Alan lent 
me enough of a false kind of courage to continue. 
As for himself (and you are to bear in mind that 
he was cumbered with a great-coat), he had first 
turned crimson, but as time went on the redness 
began to be mingled with patches of white ; his 
breath cried and whistled as it came; and his 
voice, when he whispered his obsei'vations in my 
ear during our halts, sounded like notliing hmnan. 
Yet he seemed in no way dashed in spirits, nor 
did he at ah. abate in his activity ; so that I was 
driven to marvel at the man's endurance. 

E. L. Ste^tensojSt. 

{From “ Kidnapped” hy permission.) 

pos'-sets post-ure ob-ser-va-ttons 

in-cred-i-ble cum-bered ac-tiv'-i-ty 


Par. 

2. possets, hot sweet drinks, 
often given to induoe sleep. 

5. play at being hares, run 

under cover of the heather, 
as hares run under cover of 
grass. 

6. Vfin to, reach. _ 

Appin, the district between 
’ ’ Loch Creran and Loch 


Par. 

Linnhe, from which Alan 
and David were tiying to 
escape. 

7. incredible, that cannot he be- 

lieved. 

8. scathed, injured. 

9. dragoons, originally mounted 

infantry, now cavalry 
soldiers. 
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each fresli stop Avliicli I Avas sure AA'ould bo my 
last, Avitli desx)air — and of Alan, aa'Iio Avas the 
cause of it, AAuth hatred. 

7. Alan Avas iu the I’ight trade as a soldier ; this 
IS the officer’s part to make men continixe to do 
things, they knoAv not Ax^herefore, and Avhen, if 
the choice Avas offered, they Avould lie doAAm A\^here 
they were and be Idlled. And I dare say I would 
have made a good enough private ; for in these 
last hours, it neA^er occurred to me that I had any 
choice but just to obey as long as I Avas able, and 
die obeying. 

8. Day began to come in, after years, I thought ; 
and by that time we were past the greatest 
danger, and could walk upon our feet like men, 
instead of crawling like brutes. But, dear heart 
have mercy! what a pair we must have made, 
going double lilce old grandfathers, stumbling 
like babes, and as white as dead folic. Never a 
word passed between us ; each set Ms mouth and 
kept his eyes in front of him, and lifted up his^ 
foot and set it doAvn again, like people lifting 
weights at a country play; all the while, Avith 
the moorfowl crying “ peep ! ” in the heather, and 
the light coming slowly clearer in the east. 

9. I say Alan did as I did. Not that ever I 
looked at him, for I had enough ado to keep my 
feet ; but because it is plain he must have been as 
stupid with weariness as myself, and looked as 
little where we were going, or we should not have 
walked into an ambush like blind men. 



7H i,ni:uAUV iu;at>i:u. 

tl)<> >-fn'iiKlU that 1 wnit. Jf I coulii, 1 would; 
luit n< Min* n*i I’m aliva T oitnnol.” 

Vary wall, tlicn,” said Alati. “I’ll I'arry yo" 

I looked to SOI' if ho w<Te jestin;^; hut no, the 
little mau wa*^ in dead 4*arnext ; and the f’ij^ht of 
HO much resolution nhamed m<*. 

“ Iji'ud away!” said 1. “ I’ll follow.” 
lie ^'ave ino one look as inn<*li a** to say, “"SV**!! 
done, David I” and ofl' h<* st‘t jipiin at his t<ip speed. 

•1. It ;^rcw cooler and even a little darker (hut 
not nmch) with tlu* coininp: of the ni,y:ht. Tin* 
sky was (*loudl("'S ; it was still early in July, and 
pretty far north; in the darkest jiarl of that 
ni^'htyon would have needt*d jiretty jrood eyes to 
read, hut for all that, I liave often seen it darker 
in a winter mid-day, 

f). Heavy dc'W fell and drenched the moor like 
rain ; and this refreshed me for awhile. When 
wo stojiped to hreathe, and I had time to see all 
about mo, the clearness and sweetness of the 
night, the shaiies of the hills like things asleep, 
and the tiro dwindling away hohind ns like a 
bright, spot in the midst of the moor, anger would 
come upon me in a claj) that T mxist still drag 1113*- 
self in agon3' juid eat. the dust like a worm. 

G. B3’’ what I have read in hooks. I think few 
that have held it ]xcn were ever reall3' wearied, or 
the}’" Avotxld MTito of it more strongl3’. I had no 
care of 013’- life, neither past nor future, and I 
scarce i*ememhered there was such a lad as D.aA*id 
Balfour; I did not think of m3'.self, hut just of 
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lay looking up in tlie face of tlie man that held 
me ; and I mind his face was black with the sun 
and his eyes very light, hut I was not afraid of 
him. I heard Alan and another whispering in 
the Gaehc; and what they said was all one to me. 

12. Then the dirks were put up, our weapons 
were taken away, and we were set face to face, 
sitting in the heather. 

“ They are Cluny’s men,” said Alan. “We 
couldnae have fallen better. We’re just to bide 
here with these, which are his out-sentries, till 
they can get word to the chief of my arrival.” 

R. L. Stevenson. 


{From “ Kidnapped,'' hy permission.) 


res-o-lu-tion con-tin'ue am'-bush 

ieop-ard oc-curred' weap-ons 


Par. 

1. gloaming, Soots for twilight. 

2, weary dragoons, not tired but 

tiring dragoons. 

I) jeopard, endanger. 

8. country-play, village fair. 


Par. 

11. mind Ms face. Soots for 

“ remember his face.” 

12. Cluny, the chief of the Clan 

Maepherson. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1, gloaming, connected with 

gloom. 

2. fowls, originally any hind of 

bird . N ame woi ds dei ived 
from fowl in which this 
meaning is still shown. 


Par. 

5. drenched, originally meant 
made to drink. A horse 
is said to be drenched when 
it is forced to take a draught 
of medicine. 


Oral Exercises. 

1 . Why was Alan Breck fitted, in David’s opinion, to be an officer '> 

2. Explain “ Like a fiddler and Ms wife." 


Composition. 

Write, in your own words, a short account of the flight of David 
and Alan from the soldiers. 


F 
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10. It fell in this way. We were going down a 
heathery brae, Alan leading and I following a 
pace or two behind, like a fiddler and his ■wife ; 
when upon a sudden the heather gave a rustle, 
three or four ragged men leaped out, and the 
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next moment we were Ijdng on our hacks, each 
■with a dirk at his throat. 

11. I don’t think I cared ; the pain of this rough 
handling was quite swallowed up by the pains 
of which I was ah’eady full ; and I was too glad 
to have stopped walking to mind about a dirk. I 
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tliat failed, they said you meant to subjugate 
Tirah. This filled every man’s heart with hatred. 
We love our country, and we wish to keep it for 
ourselves. 

3. “ You don’t really intend to occupy it, do you ? 
Remember we are poor, ignorant hill folk, too 
ready to believe whatever we hear ; and we hear 
it said so often. The Mullahs also said the Amir 
Sahib of Afghanistan would help us. He did not 
do so ; hut indhectly encouragement came from 
that country. 

4. “ When the Sarkar did me honour by sending 
me to negotiate I assembled a big ‘ jirgah ’ of my 
clan. There was an old Mullah present, but the 
first questions I had to answer referred to a 
letter that had been received from Afghanistan. 
You know, doubtless, the Amir Sahib is vex'y 
anxious to have a powerful army. This is one 
of the reasons why I think oirr people would 
side with you in a struggle against him, for, 
besides being a tyrant in many other ways, he 
forces his subjects to serve in his army against 
their will. 

5. “This letter, however, opened the Afghan 
army to us just as the Sarkar does the Indian 
army, except that where you ofPer ten rupees as 
monthly pay, the letter offered us twenty ; where 
you give twenty, it would give us thirty ; and so 
on. As I have said, we are very simple, and 
many of our younger men saw in these promises 
evidence of the Amir’s desire to help us. 
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17.~]\rAKrNG PEACE ^VITH THE 
HILL THIBES. 

1. BoUvccn IiKlia and Afglianisian lios a tract- 
of nioinit-ainous country inlnibilcd by bravo but 
troubloponio tribes. [Many of tboso ]ioo])lo onlisi 
in tbo Iivdian army, but tins does not prevent 
tbo others from very frequently making •war on 
tlic British. In tbo autumn of 1897 they made 
many attacks on British i)osts, and a large army 
marched through their country to punish them. 
It mot -wHlth much resistance, but after some time 
the tidbos began to submit. The Indian Govern- 
ment sent some of their eountrjnnen ^vho had 
been soindng in the army to sho'sv them the folly 
of their conduct. 

2. “ I should have been considered little better 
than an infidel myself, sahib,” said a yoking Afridi 
native officer, a member of the i)owerful Kambar 
Khel, “if the jicasants had not had their fill 
of fighting. Why did they fight? Well, the 
Mullahs said they must for the Eaith ; and when 
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G. “I iioiiited out that lielx? had been sought, 
and refused. Many had relations serving the 
Sarkar, and these I asked if they had ever heard 
of their friends’ paj*- being so much as one month 
in arrears, though it might be only ten rupees as 
against twenty? Had they ever heard of a 
pension once earned being %vithdrawn without 
substantial reason? Better faithfuUj’- serve a 
faithful master. 

7. “But my chief point was that the Sai’kar 
gives every sepoy three months’ fmdough at 
stated intervals, and odd x)eriods of leave besides, 
when he can be spared. 

“ With us, you know, sahib, it does not matter 
how hard the duty is, provided we can see our 
homes every two or three years ; and there was 
no mention of any such condition. 

8. “ The letter ha^^ng been disjposed of, it was 
the old Mullah’s turn. This was all worldly talk, 
he said. "^Vhat did ten, fifteen, or twenty rupees 
mattei', or a visit to one’s wife and children ? It 
was a case of serving for the Faith or against it. 
I had two arguments ready for him. 

9. “ ‘ Thou preachest Ghaza,’ I said, ‘ but in the 
holy books it is written that a man must die 
charging the infidel to I’eap the blessed I’eward 
of a death for the Faith ; he must not go round, 
or back, but straight in the face of the foe. You,’ 
I said, turning to the crowd, ‘skullced behind 
rocks, shooting when you had the chance, and 
retiring before the Kafii*s when you saw no 
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“ The fact was the peasants were not so willing 
to agree to every word that fell from the 
Mullah’s hps as they had been, and after a httle 
more talk, they decided to send in a ‘ jirgah ’ to 
Peshawur.” 

{Adapted hy permission from the “ Scotsman.”) 


in!^fid-el 

peas-ants 

sub-ju-gate 

ne-go-ti-ate 


sub-stan-tial 

se'-poy 

fur'-Iough 

ac-com-pHshed 


Ko-ran' 

cow-ard-ice 

pro-vis-ion 

ac-qui-es-cence 


Par. 

2. infidel, unbeliever. Here it 

mean s the Christians, who do 
not believe in Mohammed. 

,, Afridi (A-free-dee), name of 
one of the largest of the hill 
tribes. 

,, Eambar Kliel, one of the 
clans or subdivisions of the 
Afridis. 

,, mullahs, Mohammedan priests. 
,, the Faith, Islam or Moham- 
medanism. 

„ subjugate, conquer. 

,, Tirah, the Highland country- 
near the Khyber Pass. 

3. Amir Sahib (A-meer' Sa^hib), 

his highness the Amir or 
ruler. 


Par. 

4. Sarkar (or the govern- 

ment. 

,, negotiate, to make a treaty. 

,, jirgah, meeting or deputation. 

,, rupee, an Indian coin now 
worth about Is. 4d. 

7. sepoy (or sipahi), a private 
soldier in the Indian army. 

,, furlough, leave of absence. 

Q.Ghaza, the duty of fighting 
against the infidel. 

,, Kafirs, Afghan name for unbe- 
lievers — the British. 

10. Allah, Arabic name for God. 

„ Koran, the Holy Book of the 
Moslems. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

‘2. infidel, from Latin in, not, 
Jidcs, faith, 

4. negotiate, from Latin nego- 
thim, a thing. 


Par. 

4. tyrant, from Greek ti/rannos, 
an illegal ruler, and hence 
an unjust and cruel ruler. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. AVhere do the Afridis live? 

2. Tell in your own words the proposal made by the Amir. 

3. Describe the two arguments used by the Mullah , and the young 

officer’s replies. 


Composition, 

Write an essay on “The Indian Empire.” 
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certainty of success. Your Grliaza was not ac- 
complislied.’ 

10. “ I thanked Allah then that my parents had 
compelled me to learn Arabic, though in my 
youth it was sorely against my will. Otherwise, 
I could not have known the contents of the Holy 
Koran beyond what the Mullahs chose to explain. 

11. “ The Mullah was prepared with an answer. 

“‘That was written,’ he said, ‘before rifles 

were made. Thou readest the words indeed, but 
not their meaning. The Prophet (the peace of 
God be upon him) meant that a man must show 
no trace of cowardice. Is it cowardice to take 
full advantage of the good weapons Allah has 
been pleased to bestow on us ? Not to do so were 
the work of a child.’ 

12. “ This retort met with a good deal of ap- 
proval, so I fell back on my second argument. 

“ ‘ It is the wont of thy profession,’ I replied, 

‘ to say the Holy Koran means this, that, or the 
other. A plain meaning for plain words is more 
to my liking. But let that pass. It is also 
written, that he shall not go forth who has wife 
and children depending on him. He must first 
make provision for their welfare after his death. 
Otherwise his Ghaza is not accomplished, and he. 
reaps no reward. Perchance, thou canst twist 
these blessed w^ords also ? ’ 

13. “The Mullah said nothing, for a htim of 
decided acquiescence went round the circle, but 
he looked ready to slay me had he dared. 
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He ranged his soldiers for the fight, 
Accoutred thus in open sight 
Of either host. 

Three bowshots far, 

Paused the deep front of England’s war, 20 
And rested on their arms awhile, 

To close and rank their warlike file. 

And hold high council, if that night 
Should view the strife, or dawning light. 

O gay, yet fearful to behold, 25 

Flashing with steel and rough v^dth gold, 

And bristled o’er with bills and spears. 

With plumes and pennons waving fair, 

Was that bright battle-front! for there 

Rode England’s King and peers : 30 

And who, that saw that monarch ride. 

His kingdom battled by his side. 

Could then his direful doom foretell ! — 

Fair was his seat in Icnightly selle. 

And in his sprightly eye was set 35 

Some spark of the Plantagenet. 

Though fight and wandering was his glance. 

It flash’d at sight of shield and lance. 

“ Know’st thou,” he said, “ De Argentine, 

Yon knight who marshals thus their 40 
line?”-- 

“ The tokens on his helmet tell 

The Bruce, my Liege : I Icnow him well.” 

“ And shall the audacious traitor brave 
The presence where oiu' banners wave ? ” — 
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[Tho following extract describes the well-known attack on Robert 
Bruce the evening before the Battle of Bannockburn,] 

The Monarch rode along the van, 

The foe’s approaching force to scan, 

His line to marshal and to range. 

And ranks to square, and fronts to change. 
Alone he rode — ^from head to heel 5 

Sheathed in his ready arms of steel ; 

Nor mounted yet on Avar-horse vdght, 

But, till more near the shock of fight, 

Beining a palfrey Ioav and light. 

A diadem of gold Avas set lO 

AboA’^e his bright steel basinet, 

And clasifd Avithin its glittering tAA'ine 
Was seen tho gloA'o of Argentine. 

Truncheon or leading staff ho lacks, 

Beai’ing, instead, a battle-axe. 

SR 
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High in his stirrups stood the King, 75 

And gave his battle-axe the s-vving. 

Right on He Bonne, the whiles he ];)ass’d, 
Pell that stern dint — the first — the last; — 



Such strength vipon the blow was put. 

The helmet crash’d like hazel-nut ; so 

The axe-shaft, ■with its brazen clasp, 

Was shiver’d to the gauntlet gi-asi>. 

Springs from the blow the startled horse, 
Drops to the x>lain the lifeless corse ; 

— First of that fatal field, how soon, S5 

How sudden, fell the fierce De Bonne ! 

Sir Wabteu Scott. 

(From " The Lord of the JsIcsF) 
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“ So please my Liege,” said Argentine, 45 

“ Were lie but borsed on steed like mine, 

To give bim fair and Icnigbtly chance, 

I would adventure forth my lance.”— 

“ In battle-day,” tbe King replied, 

“ Nice tourney rules are set aside. 50 

— Still must tbe rebel dare our wratb ? 

Set on bim — sweep bim from our patb ! ” 

And, at King Edward’s signal, soon 
Dasb’d from tbe ranks Sir Henry Boune. 

Of Hereford’s bigb blood be came, 55 

A race renown’d for Imigbtly fame. 

He burn ’<3 before bis Monarch’s eye 
To do some deed of cbivaby. 

He spurr’d bis steed, be coucb’d bis lance, 

And darted on tbe Bi'uce at once. 60 

— As motionless as rocks, tbat bide 
Tbe ivratb of tbe advancing tide, 

Tbe Bruce stood fast. — ^Eacb breast beat bigb. 
And dazzled was eacb gazing eye. — 

Tbe heart bad hardly time to think, 65 

Tbe eyelid scarce bad time to -wdnlc. 

While on tbe King, bke flash of flame, 

SpuiT’d to full speed tbe war-borse came ! 

The iiarti’idge may tbe falcon mock, 

If tbat sbgbt palfrey stand the shock — 70 

But, SAverving from the Eaiigbt’s career. 

Just as they met, Bruce sbunn’d tbe spear. 

Onward tbe baffled warrior bore 

His course — but soon bis course ivas o’er !— 
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Gruosts in rich and various costumes sat beneath 
a leafy canopy of fresh-cut branches fastened 
tastefully to golden, silver, and blue silken cords 
that traversed the area ; and fruits, of many hues, 
including some artificial ones of gold, silver, and 
wax, hung pendent, or peeped like fair eyes 
among the green leaves of plane-trees and lime- 
trees, 

2. The Duke’s minstrels swept their lutes at 
intervals, and a fountain played red Burgundy in 
six jets that met and battled in the air. The 
evening sun darted its fires through those bright 
and purple wine spouts, making them jets and 
cascades of molten rubies, then passing on, 
tinged with the blood of the grape, shed crimson 
glories here and there on fair faces, snowy beards, 
velvet, satin, jewelled hilts, glowing gold, gleam- 
ing silver, and sparkhng glass. 

3. Gerard and his friends stood dazzled, spell- 
bomid. Presently a wliisper buzzed round them, 
“Salute the Duke! Salute the Duke!” They 
looked up, and there on high, under the dais, was 
their sovereign, bidding them welcome with a 
kindly wave of the hand. The men bowed low, 
and Mai'garet curtsied with a deep and graceful 
obeisance. 

4. The Duke’s hand being up, he gave it another 
turn, and pointed the new-comers out to a Imot 
of valets. Instantly seven of liis peojile, with an 
obedient start, went headlong at our friends, 
seated them at a table, and put fifteen many- 
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ap-proach^ng 
pal-frey 
di'-a-dem 
bas-i-net 

Line 

1. van, the front part of the 
army, 

9. palfrey, a pony or small 
horse. 


selle 

Plan-ta-gen-et 
tour-ney 
chiv-al-ry 

Lino 

11. haeinet, helmet. 

17. accoutred, equipped. 

31. battled, set in order of battle, 
33. selle, seat on horseback. 


Ar'gen-tine 

trunch-eon 

ac-cou-tred 

coun-cil 


Derivations, etc. 


Line 

9. palfrey, from old French joctle- 
/m, a horse. 

10. diadem, from Greek, dia, 

through, <feo, I bind. 

11. basinet, from French hacin or 

hassiii, a basin, so called 
from its shape. 


Line 

29. peers, from Latin par, equal. 

49. tourney, from old Frencli 
tournoyer, to turn round 
about ; so called because the 
combatants turned at the 
end of the lists. 


Oral Exercises. 


1. Describe the equipment of Bruce. 

2. Describe the English army. 

3. Give in your own words Scott’s account of the fall of Do Boune. 


Composition. 

Write an essay on " War.” 



19.— THE DUKE OF BURGUNDY’S FEAST AT 
ROTTERDAM. 

[This passage describes the feast which the Duke of Burgundy gave • 
to artists and others whom he invited to compete for prizes at a grand 
festival at Rotterdam. Gerard Eliassoen, one of the competitors, was 
accompanied to the feast by an old man named Peter, and by the 
latter’s daughter Margaret.] 

1. The courtyard was laid out in tables loaded 
with rich meats and piled with gorgeous plate. 
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coloured soui^s before them, in little silver bowls, 
mid as many wines in ciystal vases. 

5. The soup was tasted, and vanished in a twirl 
of fourteen hands, and fish came on the table in 
a dozen forms, with patties of lobster and almonds 
mixed, and of almonds and cream, and an im- 
mense variety of hrouets Imown to us as rissoles. 
The next trifle was a •wdld boar, which smelt 
divine. Why, then, did Margaret stai’t away 
from it with two shrieks of dismay, and pinch 
Gerard? Because the Duke’s ctiisimer had been 
too clever; had made this excellent dish too 
captivating to the sight as well as taste. 

6. He had restored to the animal, by elaborate 
mimicry with burnt sugar and other edible 
colours, the hair and bristles he liad robbed him 
of by fii’e and water. To make him still more 
enticing, the huge tusks were carefully preserved 
in the brute’s jaw, and gave his mouth the ndn- 
ning smile that comes of tusk in man or beast ; 
and two eyes of coloured sugar glowed in his 
head. St. Argus I what eyes ! so bright, so blood- 
shot, so threatening — they followed a man and 
every movement of his knife and spoon. 

7. But, indeed, I need the pencil of Granville or 
- Tenniel to make you see the two gilt valets on the 

opposite side of the table putting the monster 
down before our friends, with a smiling, self- 
satisfied, benevolent obsequiousness — ^for this 
ghastly monster was the flower of all comestibles 
—old iPeter clasping both hands in pious admira- 
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to the life ; elephants, camels, toads ; knights on 
horseback jousting ; Idngs and princesses looking 
on ; trumpeters blomng ; and all these personages 
delicious eating, and their veins filled with sweet- 
scented juices; T^orks of art made to be de- 
stroyed. 

11. The guests breached a bastion, crunched a 
crusader and his horse and lance, or cracked a 
bishop, cope, chasuble, crosier and all, as remorse- 
lessly as we do a caraway comfit ; sipping mean- 
while hippocras and other spiced drinks, and 
Greek and Corsican vdnes, while every now and 
then little Txxrkish boys, turbaned, spangled, 
jewelled, and gilt, came offering on bended Imee 
golden troughs of rosewater and orange-water to 
keep the guests’ hands -cool and perfumed. 

Charles Reade. 


{From the “ Cloister and the Hearth” hy permission of Messrs. 
Ohatto <b TFindus.) 


o-bei-sance 

ex-cel-Ient 

ben-ev^o-Ient 

ob-se-qui-ous-ness 

com-esUi-bles 

char-it-able 


ven-i-son 

cyg'-net 

raor-ose' 

con-fec-tion-er-y 

in-ter'-sti-ces 

chas^u-ble 


can-o-py 
trav^ersed 
ar-ti-fi-cial 
pend-ent 
cas-cades' 
da-is 

Par. 

2. tbe Duke, Philip the Good. 

Duke of Burgundy, 1419- 
1467. He ruled Rotterdam 
as Count of Holland. 

,, Burgundy, wine from 
Burgundy. 

3. dais, a raised platform at the 

end of the hall. 

5, patties, small pies. 


Par. 

5. rissoles, fish or meat, minced, 

mixed with breadcrumbs 
and eggs, and enclosed in 
paste. 

,, cuisinier (pronounced kwe- 
see'-ui-eh), French word 
meaning cook. 

6. St. Argns. No s.aiut of this 

name was ever recognised 
G 
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lion of it; Margaret Avlieoling round with liorror- 
stricken eyes; Gerard’s face of itmvise delight; 
the grizzly brute glaring sulkily on all, and the 
guests grinning from ear to car, 

S. “Wliat’s to do?” shouted the Duke, liearing 
the signals of female distress. Seven of his people 
udth a zealous start wont headlong and told him. 
He laughed and said, “ Give her of the beef-stuff- 
ing, then, and bring mo Sir Boar.” Benevolent 
monarch I The beef-stuffing was his oum private 
dish. On these grand occasions on ox was I’oasted 
whole, and reserved for the poor. But this vase 
as well as charitable pi'ince had discovered, that 
whatever ^^enison, hares, Iamb, poultry, &c., you 
skewered into that beef cavern, got cooked to 
perfection, retaining theii* own juices and re- 
ceiving those of the reeking ox. 

9. These he called his beef-stuffing, and took 
delight therein, as did now our trio; for, at his 
word, seven of his people went headlong, and 
drove silver tridents into the steaming cave at 
random, and speared a Idd, a cygnet, and a flock 
of wildfowl. These presently smoked before 
Gerard and company; and Peter’s face, sad and 
slightly morose at the loss of the savage hog, 
expanded and shone. 

10. After this, twenty different tarts of fruits 
and herbs, and last of all, confectionery on a 
Titanic scale; cathedrals of sugar, all gilt and 
'painted in the interstices of the bas-reliefs; 

castles with their moats and ditches imitated 
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20.— A TOT^U:^ ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 
Pakt I. 

1. For many a long da}’' astronomers had 
looked forward -with special interest to that total 
eclipse of the sun which was to happen in the 
autumn of 1896. This was the case even though 
fi'oin some points of Tuew it was not a particularly 
favourable phenomenon of the kind. Tlie dura- 
tion of totality — the only phase, be it observed, 
which is of much importance for the advance- 
ment of science — was in this case but a short 
one. At no spot on the earth could it last longer 
than two minutes and a half. 

2. This is a briefer interval than has not un- 
frequently been available in some other eclipses. 
Those moments, so precious to astronomers, 
have occasionally mormted up to a period more 
than double as long. The great merit of tliis 
particidar total eclipse lay in the fact that it 
offered good sites for observation mtich nearer 
home. Granting only the necessary weather 
conditions, it coiild be seen in western Bmope. 

3. The eclipse track across continent and ocean 
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Arcus "was the iiamo of a 
fabled hero of the Greehs 
who had one hundred eyes. 
Ho is here humorously 
called a saint, 

7. Granville and Tenniel, illus- 
trators of Punch. 

„ comestibles, articles of food. 

9. tridents, three-pronged forlts. 
,, cygnet, young swan. 

,, Titanic, gigantic. The Titans 
were giants who warred 
with the gods. 


Par. 

1. courtyard, double word, each 
})art having the same mean- 
ing ; from Latin cars {corl- 
is), a yard, and Anglo-Saxon 
geard, a j'ard. Name 
anothet word in. modern. 
English from gcard, 

,, costumes, from French cos 
time, custom, usual dross, 
and then any dress. 

,, canopy, from Greek ednops, a 
gnat, a mosquito curtain ; 
hence any covering ; hence 
a cover held over the head. 
3. salute, from Latiu salus 


tiir. 

10. bas-reliefs, slightly raised 

sculpture. 

,, jousting, contending in a tour- 
nament. 

11. bastion, projecting angle of a 

fortification. 

,, cope, a sleeveless,^ hooded 
cloak, worn by priests. 

,, chasuble, a priest’s outer vest- 
ment. 

,, crosier, a bishop’s orossheaded 
staff. 


ns, etc. 

Par. 

(sahU-'is), safety ; originally 
to wish safety to, to say 
“ God save you.”_ 

3. obeisance, from Latin obedio, 
I obey, through French 
oWir. 

8. venison, from Latin venalio, 
hunting. 

10, Titanic, from the Titans, 
fabled giants of Greek story. 
Mention words derived 
from the names of Her- 
cules, Mercury, and other 
fictitious persons. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe in your own words the appearance of the courtyard. 

2. Explain “ went headlong at our friends.” 

3. "Why was the boar removed ? 

4. Describe the “beef-stuffing.” 

5. In what various shapes was the confectionery made ? 

Composition. 

Write a letter or essay describing any public festival or merry- 
making that you have seen. 
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As tlie weather actually turned out, our choice 
was certainly an unfoi'tunate one. Had we only 
been content with gohig so far as Bodd, ^ve should 
have fared well ; as it was, we illustrated the un- 
happiness of going farther and faring worse. 

6. With a full .ship we left Tilbury on July 2.5th, 
and reached Stavanger after a moderately good 
crossing of that North Sea wliich often has such 
terrors for those who dread the waves. As the 
Norse King proceeded on her course towards the 
North Cape, the gradual lengthening of the day 
and the gradual banishment of the night was an 
experience of much interest to many of us. 

7. The desolate coast-line, broken by mountains 
of remarkable grandeur, the extraordinary cloud 
effects, the presence of great ice-sheets, from 
whence glaciers descended nearly to the sea level ; 
the nximerous eider ducks and other birds, with 
which we were unfamiliar at home, clearly 
showed how rapidly we were advancing through 
the northern latitudes. After the North Cape 
was passed, we took an easterly course, and on 
the night of Sunday, 2nd of August, at the end of 
a beautiful voyage, we reached Yadsoe, in the 
Yaranger Fjord. 

8. Early on Monday morning. Dr. Common and 
I called on Governor Prebensoii, who resides at 
Yadsoe, as being the most central position in the 
extensive territory of Finmarken, over which 
his rule extends. He at once offered us every 
facility : he pointed out the moor which ascends 
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formed a belt nearly one limidred miles "wide. 
From its origin in the North Sea it entered 
Norway at Bodd, swept over the mountains and 
snowfields of the inteidor, and quitted Scandinavia 
again at Yadscie, on the easteim coast. There the 
eclipse shadow was calculated to take to the sea 
again, and after traversing a waste of Ai’ctic 
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waters, was to arrive at Nova Zembla, cross that 
dreary country, and speed for thousands of miles 
to the east. 

4. It thus appeared that the possible places of 
observation at our end of the line of shadow were 
reduced to three. Thei'e was Bodd, on this side of 
Norway, there was Yadsde on the other side, and 
there was the western coast of Nova Zembla. 

5. Yadsde was finally chosen as the station to 
be occupied by the Government observing party. 
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Par. Par. 

3. Bodt), at the month of Salten 6. Stavanger, seaport on the 

Fjord, on the west coast of west coast of Norway. 

Norway. 8. showed ns graeions hospital- 

,, Vadsoe, on Yarangor Fjord, ity, received ns most kindly 

on the north coast of Nor- as guests, 

way. 

Derivations, etc. 

Par. Par. 

1. eclipse, from Greek ce, out, exile or banishment, by a 

h})cin, to leave. proclamation, 

6. banishment, from old English, 7- glaciers, from French glace, 

bann, a proclamation ; he- . ice. 

cause culprits n ere sent into 

Oral Exercises. 

1. Wiiy was the total eclipse of 1896 not veiy favourable for observers 5 

2. Describe the course of the eclipse track. 


Composition. 
Write an essay on “ Winter.” 
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nortlnvanls from tho liUlc; town, ami gave* ns 
liborlo’ l‘> choose on it whatever si(e we liked. 
On this, as on snhsequont oeeasions, he and his 
family showed ns p-acious hospilality, the re- 
collection of which wo shall cherish as OTnonp 
the most pleasant incidents of our tri]) to the 
Arctic regions. 

0. It was naturally very interesting for xis to 
hear hoAv daily life was conducted under con- 
ditions so A-ery diO’erent from those Avhich pre- 
A'ail in our latitudes. A summer t)f continuous 
daylight avc saAv ami cx])eriencod, and so aA'C 
asked about Avinter. What, for exami)lo, aa’US 
Christmas Day like at YadsdoV 

10. Our hosts explained that if the Aveathor Avns 
good on Christmas Day, it AA'ould he possible for 
one sitting at the AAondoAV to read a book by day- 
light for about tAventy min\itos at. noon, but that 
rending Avithout arfiticial light Avould be im- 
liossible at any other period of the tAvonty-foxir 
hours. 

Sir DonicHT Bai.t.. 


{Adapted Inj permission from the •' l:ilranU .yragaiine.") 

astron^o-mers totaI-i.t3' liospi-tal-i-ty 

plicn-om-en-on fa-cil-i-tv ar-ti-fi'cial 


I’ar. ■ 

1, oolipse of tho Bun, Iho hiding 
of tho sun by tho moon 
coming between it and tho 
earth ; tho sliadow cast on 
tho earth by tho moon. 

,, phenomenon, an appearance, 
somothing observed. 

„ totality, tho time during 
which tho sun is eomplelely 


Car. 

hidden by the moon. The 
jiartial darkening, or jxn- 
vinhra, lasts mucli longer. 
3. tho eclipse track, tho ))ortion 
of tho earth over which the 
shadow of tho moon jxisses. 
,, its origin, whero tho shadow 
first falls on tho earth. 
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A TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

tlie Avholc xieriod of six cla 3 "S Avas not found a 
moment too long for bringing to completion 
all the necessaiy arrangements. This will^ be 
admitted when we learn that,^ on this occasion, 
Dr. Common for the first time emploj ed in 
eclipse work tlie new and beautiful instrmnent 
known as the Coelostat, b 3 >' which the eftect 
of the appai’ent movement of the heavens is 
neutralised in a Amr 3 ’' ingenious manner. 

5. As the last da 3 ^ of preparation di-ew to a, 
close all had been got into readiness, and every- 
thing depended on what the weathei might be 
like on the early Sunday morning of August 
9th, 1896. I do not thinlc anyone had much 
sleep the previous night. Several other ships 
were arriving, until the Httle port of Vadsoe 
was crowded as it had never been ci owde 

before. , 

6. A number of bluejackets from the British 

men-of-war had been placed at the disposa o 
Dr. Common. They were told off to guai ^ e 
margin of our camp. Around the fence v nc 
bounded it the Arctic inhabitants collected in 
clusters, watching ndth breathless interest the 
unusual j)reparations of the astronomers.^ 

7. I was personally engaged in observing, or 
more often trying to observe, with a smah 
equatorial telescope. It is a beautiful instrument, 
which has been presented to the Cambridge 
Observatory by Professor Adams, my iUustnous 
predecessor in the liowndean Chau. _ 
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the Avholo -jiGriod oL' six clays was iiot found a 
moment too long foi* bringing to completion 
all the necessaiy arivingemcnts. This will be 
admitted when we learn that, on this occasion, 
Dr. Common for the iirst time emiiloyed in 
eclipse worlc the new and beautiful instrument 
known as the Coelostat, bj’’ which the effect 
of the apparent movement of the heavens is 
neutralised in a verj’’ ingenious manner. 

5. As the last day of preparation drew to a 
close all had been got into readiness, and every- 
thing depended on what the weather might bo 
like on the early Sunday morning of August 
9th, 1896. I do not think anyone had much 
sleep the previous night. Several other ships 
were arriving, xmtil the little port of Vads6e 
was crowded as it had never been crowded 
before. 

6. A number’ of bluejackets from the Bi’itish 
men-of-war had been placed at the disposal of 
Dr. Common. They were told off to guard the 
margin of om* camp. Ai’ound the fence vhich 
bounded it the Arctic inhabitants collected in 
clusters, watching with breathless interest the 
unusual prepai’ations of the astronomers.^ 

7. I was personally engaged in obser\’ing, or 
more often trying to observe, vdth a smal 
equatorial telescope. It is a beautiful instrurnent, 
which has been presented to the Cambridge 
Observatory by Professor Adams, my illustrious 
predecessor in the Lowndean Chair. , 
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21. TOTAL KGLirSK OF TUF SON. 


Paht II. 

1. li would n])]H’nr Hint, ninoiij' tlio wintiT 
divorsioiis oV VudsiU' is llw* s]|wv( of toUojjficsiuinv!:’ 
mid llin wooden tM'eetion wliieli forms ilio coin- 
lucncpinenl, of the slide is n conspieuons ohjeel. on 
the moor. It wns immediately to the east of 
this strueture, a little more than a mile distant 
from the pier, that Dr. Common dt*cided to 
plant the ohsorvjitory of the Government eelipse- 
party. 

2. A few hours of energetic! work sutlieed to 
transport the vai’ious boxes of instruments to the 
eamji, and then the work of erection was at. once 
coimnonced. There were many hands to hel]>, 
and there was much to ho done. The hushes had 
to he edeared away, the ground had to he. fenced 
in, stones had to he collected for the foundations, 
and the wooden huts had to he reared. 

3. The cases had then to he opened. Groat, 
instruments of mneh delicacy had to ho lifted 
out, put together, and adjusted, and a photo- 
graphic room had to ho in*oparod. Provision had 
to he made for protecting the instruments from 
rain, hut the t.raditionnl honesty and good 
hehaviour of the Norwegians rendered it little 
more than a matter of form to ohservo any other 
precautions. 

4. Although there was plenty of assistance, yet 
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moment of totality was reached. Our hojjes and 
fears alternated during this interval. 

10. Tliese hopes were not to be realised. Dui-ing 
the great phase of tottility a dense curtain of 
clouds liid the sun and moon from our view. Of 
the eclipse in the heavens nothing could be seen. 
All that could be done was to note its effects 
upon the earth. Such effects were so grand and 
iinx^ressive, that those who beheld them felt 
amply repaid for ha^^ng travelled all the way to 
Vadsoe. 

11. Just as the last thin crescent of sim was on 
the point of disappearing, the great shadow of 
the moon was observed sweejping down from the 
distant moimtains plunging the fjord into solemn 
darkness, and then as the shadow advanced udth 
the speed of a cannon-ball we found ourselves 
overwhelmed with the only night we had ex- 
perienced during that Arctic summer. An 
impressive silence brooded over the many 
spectators during those 106 seconds, at the close 
of which the restoration of daylight took place 
■with a suddenness almost startling. The total 
eclipse of 9th August 1896 was at an end. 

Su’ B-obert Ball. 

- {Adapted hij jierinissionfrom the “ Strand Magazine”) 


di-ver-sions 

to-bog-gan-ing 

con-spic-u-ous 

en-er-get-ic 


del-i-ca-cy 

tra-di'-tion-at 

neu-tra-Iised' 

e-qua-to-ri-al 


il-Ius^tri-ous 

pre-de-ces^sor 

lu-min-ar-y 

cres^cent 
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LITERARY READER. 


8. But ou this occasion its excellent qvxalitics 
were of but little avail, tlic heavens 'were so 
greatly overcast. The introductory xihenoinenon 
of first contact could not he seen, the sun wis 
behind a cloud at the moment •when the moon 
made its invasion of the brilliant surface. 



A TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE STOf. 

9. From "where I ■vx’-as stationed the sky soon 
afterwards brightened a little, and the orb of day 
came forth brilliantly, sho-wing that the pheno 
menon had commenced and that the moon had by 
that time effected a distinct encroachment upon 
the bright margin of the luminary. Nearly an 
hour had yet to elapse before the supreme 


22.— THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 


1. In tlie market-place of Bruges stands the bel- 

fry old and brown ; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it 
watches o’er the town. 

2. As the summer morn was breaking, on that 

lofty tower I stood, 

And the world threw off the darkness, Hke 
the weeds of widowhood. 
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1. tobogganing, sliding on 
wooden frames down snow 
slopes. 

3, delicacy, fine adjustment, 

,, traditional, well known, and 
frequently described. 

4. apparent movement. The 

sky, with sun, moon, and 
stars, appears to turn from 
cast to west. In reality the 
earth turns from west to 
east. 

,, is neutralised, has its effect 
destroyed. 


I’uv. 

7. equatorial telescope, telescope 
BO mounted that it can be 
used to observe any part 
of the heavens, 

7, AdamB,anemincntastronomer, 
one of the two discoverers 
of the planet Neptune ; a 
Frenchman, Leverrier, be- 
ing the other. 

,, predecessor, one who goes 
before. 

9. margin, edge or border. 

„ supreme, most important. 

,, alternated, came turn about. 


Derivations, etc, 


Par. 

4. Ooalostat, from Latin ccelum, 
heaven, slo (stalum), I 
stand. 


Par. 

9. encroachment, from French 
cn, in, croc, a hook. 

,, elapse, from Latin c, out of, 
labor {lapsus), I slip. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. What is the special function of the Ccclostat? 

2. Describe the preparations for observing the eclipse, 

3. Describe the eclipse as it was seen at vadsoe. 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “The Sky.” 
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11. I beheld the pageants splendid, that adorned 

those days of old ; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, laiights 
■who bore the Fleece of Gold. 

12. Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep- 

laden argosies ; 

^linisters from twenty nations; more than 
royal pomp and ease. 

13. I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly 

on the ground ; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting noth her 
hawk and hound. 

14. I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur 

and Juliers bold. 

Marching homeward from the bloody battle of 
the Spru’s of Gold, 

15. Saw the fight at kfinnewater, saw the White 

Hoods mo^dng west. 

Saw* great Artevelde wctorious scale the 
Golden Dragon s nest ! 

16. And again the whiskered Spaniard all the 

land -VTith terror smote ; 

And again the ndld alarum sounded from the 

tocsin’s throat ; 

17. Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon 

and dj'-ke of sand, 

“ I am Roland I I am Roland ! there is victory 
in the land ! ” 

IS. Then the sound of drums aroused me. the 
awakened city’s I'oar 

Chased the phantoms I had summoned back 
into their gi*aves once more. 
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3. Thick- with towns and hamlets studded, and 

with streams and vapours grey, 

Like a shield embossed with silver, round and 
vast the landscape lay. 

4. At my feet the city slumbered. From its 

chimneys here and there. 

Wreaths of snow-white smoke,- ascending, 
vanished, ghost-like into air. 

5. Not a sound rose from the city at the early 

moi'ning horn’. 

But I heard a heai't of iron heating in the 
ancient tower. 

6. From their nests beneath the rafters sang the 

swallows wild and high ; 

And the world, beneath me sleeping, seemed 
more distant than the sky. 

7. Then most musical and solemn, bringing hack 

the olden times. 

With their strange, unearthly changes rang 
the melancholy chimes. 

8. Lilce the psalms from some old cloister, when 

the nuns sing in the choir ; 

And the great bell tolled among them, lilce the 
chanting of a friar. 

9. Visions of the days departed, shadowy phan- 

toms filled my brain. 

They who live in history only seemed to \valk 
the earth again ; 

10. All the Foresters of Flanders, mighty BaldAvin 
Bras de Fer, 

Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de 
Dampierre. 
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Ver. 

beseech with seek. Give 
other examples of wurds 
similarly connected. (See 
next verse.) 

2. weeds, originally clothes of 

any kind. 

3. hamlets, connected with hovie. 

Give geographical names in 
which the first syllable of 
this word is used as a 
termination. 

,, landscape, from Dutch land- 
scap ; termination the same 
as ship in English words 
like friends/izp, kingsfop. 

7. musical, from Greek rtiousai, 

Latin musae, the goddesses 
of history, tragedy, dancing, 
etc. Hence music meant 
anything pertaining to 
these, and hence the special 
science and art connected 
with singing and instru- 
mental melody. 

8. cloister, from Latin claudo, 

I close ; a closed place, a 
convent or part of one. 


Ver. 

8. psalm, from Greek psallo, I 
sing. 

„ friar, from Erench//we (Latin 
f rater), a brother. 

11. pageante, from old English 

pagen, a wooden stage for 
popular shows ; (Latin 
pango, I fix.) Hence a,iiy 
kind of show ; hence a grand 
or gorgeous sight. 

12. argosies, said by some to be 

from the name {Argo) of a 
fabulous Grecian ship ; by 
others to be a corruption of 
liagosy, meaning a ship of 
Ragusa, a port on the east 
of the Adriatic. 

,, pomp, from Greek pomp^, a 
religious procession, hence 
anything magnificent. 

13. hound, a hunting dog. 

17. lagoon, from Spanish laguna, 
a pool or lake (Lat. lacus, 
a lake, lacuna, a space). 

„ dyke, connected with dig, and 
ditch. (See note on watches, 
in verse 1.) 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe the view from the Belfry of Bruges. 

2. What did the poet think of as he looked from the Belfry ? 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “ A View from a Height.” 


H 
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19. Hours had passed away like minutes; and, 
before I was aware, 

Lo ! the shadow of the helfry crossed the sun- 
illumined square. 

Henby Wadswobth Longfelloav. 


va-pours 
an'-cient 
mel'an-cho-Iy 

Ver. 

I. Bruges, a famous old town in 

Flanders. 

3. embossed, ornamented with 
raised work. 

6. heart of iron, the bell. 

10. Foresters of Flanders. The 
first rulers of Flanders were 
called Foresters. After- 
wards they were termed 
Counts. The names that 
follow are those of some of 
the Foresters and Counts. 

II. pageants, great ceremonies. 

„ Fleece of Gold, the name of 
the chief Burgundian Order 
of Knighthood. Bruges 
with the rest of Flanders at 
one time belonged to the 
Dukes of Burgundy. 

12. argosies, great ships. 

13. Maximilian, one of the 

Emperors, who was taken 
prisoner by the people of 
Bruges, and not released 
until he had sworn on his 
knees to take no vengeance 
for their rebellion. 

„ Mary, the heiress of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy. She 


toc-sin 
phanttoms 
il-lu'-mined 

Ver. 

married Maximilian and 
brought him most of her 
father’s wide dominions. 

14. battle of the Spurs of Gold, 

fought in 1302, between the 
Flemings and the French. 
The French were defeated, 
and so many of the golden 
spurs worn by knights were 
found on the field that the 
battle got its name from 
them. 

15. the fight at Minnewater, in 

which the citizens of Bruges 
were defeated by those of 
Ghent. 

,, Artevelde, Philip van Arte- 
velde took the Golden Dra- 
gon, the chief ornament of 
Bruges Cathedral, to Ghent, 
where it still remains. 

16. tocsin, the great alarm bell. 

Originally tocsin was tbe 
name of the Saracen cry of 
onset. 

18. “I am Boland,” the inscrip- 
tion on the great hell of 
Ghent, 


cloistter 

patgeants 

artgo-sies 


Derivations, etc. 


Ver. 

1, market, from Latin merx 
(merc-is), something to be 
sold. 

,, belfry, from old English her- 


Ver. 

fray, a tower ; unconnected 
in derivation with hell. 

1 . watches, connected with waie, 
a.s pouch withjpo^:e or pocket. 
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tions of pleasui'e. “ Beautiful morning, ain’t it ? 
Glad to see you up so early. Make haste down, 
and come out. I’ll wait for you here.” 

4. Mr. Pickwick needed no second imdtation. 
Ten minutes sufficed for the completion of his 
toilet, and at the expiration of that time he was 
by the old gentleman’s side. 

5. “ Hallo ! ” said Mr. Pickwick, in his turn, 
seeing that his companion was armed Muth a gun, 
and that another lay ready on the grass. “ What’s 
going forward ? ” 

“ WTiy, yom- friend and I,” rephed the host, “ are 
going out rook-shooting before breakfast. He’s a 
very good shot, ain’t he ? ” 

“I’ve heard him say he’s a capital one,” rephed Mr. 
Pickwick ; “ hut I never saw him aim at anjdhing.” 

“Well,” said the host, “ I wish he’d come. Joe — 
Joe.” 

6. The fat hoy, who under the exciting influence 
of the morning did not appear to be more than 
three parts and a fraction asleep, emerged from 
the house. 

“ Go up, and call the gentleman, and tell him 
he'll find me and IMr. Pickwick in the rookery. 
Show the gentleman the way there ; d’ye hear ? ” 

7. The hoy departed to execute his commission ; 
and the host, carrying both guns, hke a second 
Eohinson Crusoe, led the way from the garden. 

8. “ Here they are,” said Pickvick ; and as 
he spoke, the forms of ^Ir. Tuiiman, ]Mr. Snodgrass, 
and Mr. AYinkle axipearcd in the distance. The fat 




23.-MB. WINKLE GOES ROOK-SHOOTING. 

[Mr. Pickwick, an elderly geutlenian, with three companions, Mr. 
Tnpinan, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr. Winkle, is visiting Mr. Wardle, a 
hearty and hospitable country gentleman. Mr. Winkle is a young 
man lather fond of claiming accomplishments which he has not 
acquired, and this passage shows how his failing brings him into 
difficulties.] 

1. Mr. Pickwick tkrust kis head out of the 
lattice, and looked around him. The rich, sweet 
smell of the hay-ricks rose to his chamber win- 
dow ; the hundred perfumes of the little flower- 
garden beneath scented the air around ; the deep- 
green meadows shone in the morning dew that 
ghstened on every leaf as it trembled in the gentle 
air ; and the birds sang as if every sparkling drop 
were to them a fountain of inspiration. Mr. Pick- 
wick fell into an enchanting and delicious reverie. 

2. “ Hallo ! ” was the sound that roused him. 

He looked to the right hut he saw nobody ; his 

eyes wandered to the left, and pierced the 
prospect; he stared into the sky, but he wasn’t 
wanted there ; and then he did what a common 
mind would have done at once — looked into the 
garden, and there saw Mr. Wardle. 

3. “How are you?” said that good-humoured 

individual, out of breath with his own anticipa- 
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MK. TiVINKLE AND THE KOOKS. 

“ Stand aside, tlaen. Now for it.” 

12. The hoy shouted, and shook a branch with 
a nest on it. Half a dozen young rooks, in "sdolent 
convei'sation, flew out to ask what the matter 
was. The old gentleman fired by way of reply. 
Down fell one bird, and off fiew the others. 

“Take liim up, Joe,” said the old gentleman. 

13. “ Now, ]Mr. iVinkle,” said the host, reloading 
his own gun. “ Fire away.” 

Mr. Whikle advanced, and levelled liis gun. IMr. 
Pickwick and his friends cowered involuntarily 
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boy, not being quite certain wMcb gentleman he 
was directed to call, had with peculiar sagacity, 
and to prevent the possibility of any mistake, 
called them all. 

Come along,” shouted the old gentleman, 
addressing Mr. Winkle ; “ a keen hand like yon 
ought to have been up long ago, even to such 
poor work as this.” 

9. Mr. Winkle responded with a forced smile, ~ 
and took up the spare gun with an expression of 
countenance which a metaphysical rook, im- 
pressed with a foreboding of his approaching 
death by violence, may be supposed to assume. 
It might have been keenness, but it looked re- 
markably like misery. 

10. The old gentleman nodded ; and two ragged 
boys who had been marshalled to the spot under 
the direction of the infant Lambert, forthwith 
commenced climbing up two of the trees. 

11. “What are those lads for?” inquired Mr. 
Pickwick, abruptly. 

“ Only to start the game,” replied Mr. Wardlej 
laughing. 

“ To what ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Why, in plain English, to frighten the rooks.” 

“Oh! Is that all?” 

“ You are satisfied ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Y ery well. Shall I begin ? ” 

“If you please,” said Mr. Winlde, glad of any 
respite. 
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and shut them both ; — all this would he as difficult 
to describe in detail as it would he to depict the 
gradual recovering of the unfortimate indi^'idual, 
the binding up his arm with pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and the convejdng him back by slow degrees 
supported by the arms of his anxiovis friends. 

Charles Dicilens. 


[From the “ Pickvnek Papers.”) 


in-spi-ra'-tion 

de-li^ious 

rev^-rie 


an-ti-ci-pa'tions 

sa-ga'-ci-ty 

pos-si-bil-i-ty 


met-a-phys-ic-al 

in-di-vid-u-al 

cor-po-re-al 


Par. 

2. reverie, dreamy reflections. 
10. metaphysical, here mean- 
ing philosophical, deeply' 
thoughtful. 


Par 

10. infant Lambert, the fat boy. 
Lambert was a noted fat 
man. 

17. corporeal, bodily. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. reverie, from French reve, a 
dream. 

3. good - hiunoured, humour 
from Lat. humor, a fluid 
of the body. It was sup- 
posed that a person’s tem- 
per depended on the hodily 
Iiummirs, and hence hum- 
our came to mean disposi- 
tion or temper. 

,, individual, from Lat. in, 
not ; divido, I divide. An 
individual is one, something 


Par. 

that cannot be divided. 
Hence a person. 

3. anticipation, from Lat. ante, 
before, capio, I take. 

5. companion, from Lat. con, 
with, and panis, bread ; 
originally a messmate, one 
who eats bread icith, an- 
other. 

15. determination, from Lat. 
terminus, an end. Making 
an end of considering. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. What did Mr. Pickwick see when he looked from the window ? 

2. Why is Llr. Wardle said to have been “like a second Robinson 

Ciusoe” ? 

3. Describe Jlr. Winkle’s proceedings. 

4. What was done after ilr. Tupman was shot 1 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “ Pretentious Ignorance.” 
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to opcnpc (Itniiage from ilio liivivy f/ill of rooks, 
Avhich tliey felt quite ccrtuiii -would be oc'casioued 
by tbo devastating barrel of tbeiv friend. There 
Avas a solemn pauso—a shout— Ji (lapi)i!ig of wing.s 
— a faint click. 

M. “Hallo!” said the old gentlenuni. 

“Won't it go?" impnred ISIr. I’ickwiek. 

“Missed fire," sjiid Mr. Winkle, avIio wis very 
pale, probably from disai)polnlmont. 

“Odd," said the old gentleman, faking the g-un. 
“ Never knew one of them iniss fire before. Why, 
I don’t see anything of llui caj)." 

“ Bless my soul," said !Mr. Winkle. “1 declare I 
forgot the c/i]) ! ” 

15. The slight omission was rectified. Mr. Pick- 
wick crouched again. Jlr. Winkle stc])i)ed for- 
ward with an air of determination and resolution ; 
and IMi'. Tuiunan looked out from behind a tree. 
The boy shouted ; — four birds flew out. Mr. 
Winkle fired. There was a sci'eam ns of an 
individual — not a rook — in corporeal anguish. 
Mr. Tupman had saved the lives of inmnnei’able 
unoffending birds by receiving a portion of the 
charge in his left arm. 

10. To describe the confusion that ensued would 
be impossible. To tell how jMi-. Pickwick in the 
first transports of his emotion called !Mr. Wiiddc 
“Wretch!” how Mr. Tupman lay prosti'atQ on 
the ground; and how Mr. Winkle knelt horror- 
stricken beside him; how Mr. Tupman opened first 
one eye, and then the other, and then fell back 
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3. This is why there is alwa 3 ’^s ii warm corner 
in the public heai-t for the miner. He himself, 
gro^^^l familiar with the clailj’- workings of a pit, 
sees little of the romance. With liim, indeed, it 
is a mere case of earning bread for his familj’^, 
and although he is quite aware of the hourly 
risks, he shuts out the contemplation of them 
and thinks only of his work. 

4. The mine I recentlj’^ descended was the 
Cinderhill colliery belonging to the Babbington 
Coal Company, and is situated in a lovely jDart of 
Nottinghamshire and not many miles from the 
centre of the lace industry. CoUiei’ies always 
disfigure the landscape, and so long as we must 
have coal there is no help for it. As I walked the 
green lanes I could tell where the colliery was bj^^ 
the shaft which stuck over the trees, and by the 
dun smoke which hvmg in the breathless air. 

5. On the colliery ground were strings of rail- 
way trucks laden •\vith coal ready to be trained 
oh to different parts of the country. There was 
the whir of the two great wheels over the pit 
mouth, one lowering empty cages while the other 
brought up cages with tubs or corves filled with 
coal. There were few men about, except those 
engaged in remoAung the filled tubs and putting 
back empty ones. 

6. The cage is made of open iron bars, with a 
metal plate OA^er the top to protect anjmne inside 
from pieces of falling coal. It is raised and 
lowered by means of a steel rope which runs on 
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24.-IN A CO^\X MINE. 

Pakt I. 

1. In the public mind a balo of I’omanco sur- 
I’ounds the head of the coal-minei\ There is 
something that is fascinating about the life of 
men who daily descend into the blackness of a 
pit and hew the coal which cheers us by its bright 
brisk flame on a cold winter evening. 

2. MTien they go do^vn to their work no one 
knows whether they will ever come back again. 
They are surrounded by dangers. There inay be 
an explosion, or a sudden rush of water, or the 
falling in of a roof. A mine is very much like 
a ship. In the case of disaster there is no back 
door by which escape can be made. The men are 
caught in a hole and death comes to them in 
shapes that make one shudder. 
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shadows dancing on the white-washed roof, b 
above all, the impression which laid hold of me 

was one of loneliness. . 

10. When accustomed to the gloom we got mto 

one of the empty tubs. There were a “ 

them fastened together, and a lanlcy lad sitti g 
on the front of the first seized the endless rope 
with a pair of tongs, and then we were rattled 
through the tunnel, lit at long distances by stray 

'Tmiese tubs are not comfortable things to 

ride in. Tlieir use is to carry coals, not humam } , 
indeed there are very strict rules agamst any of 
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a massive reel in. the engine-house. There is a 
httle hut close to the pit mouth from which a 
man can watch the unloading. 

7. As soon as the empty corves are ready to 
send down he signals to the engine-house. A 
man in the engine-house pulls a lever and away 
the cage goes. The engineman can tell by certain 
marks on the rope when the cages approach the 
bottom or top, and so he slows gently. 

8. One singular thing everybody notices on 
going do-wn the mine is the absolute certainty 
that you are rising instead of descending. .At 
first you are startled by the fall, and then whon 
you begin to collect your thoughts you seem to 
reahse you are going up. This idea clings to you, 
although you know perfectly well you are going 
down, and you are not able to get rid of it till the 
cage stops ; you step out into a dim-lit tunnel and 
learn you are at the mine bottom, 660 feet from 
the surface. 

9. I found it necessary to sit down for a minute 
or two to accustom my eyes to the gloom. Tubs 
laden with coal were being drawn towards the 

' pit bottom by an endless wire rope running I'ound 
the various workings, the empty tubs being sent 
over the rails on the return journey of the rope. 
There was the thumping of the tubs as they 
Imocked together and the shouting of the men 
to one another as they filled the cages and 
signalled by means of an electric wire to the 
surface ; there were dull eerie echoes and sti’ange 
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shadows dancing on the white-washed roof, but 
ahoA’^e all, the impression which laid hold of me 
was one of loneliness. 

10. When accustomed to the gloom we got into 
one of the empty tubs. There were a number of 
them fastened together, and a lanky lad sitting 
on the front of the first seized the endless rope 
with a pair of tongs, and then we were rattled 
through the tunnel, lit at long distances by stray 
lamps. 

11. Tliese tubs are not comfortable things to 
ride in. Their use is to carry coals, not humamty ; 
indeed tliere are very strict rules against any o 
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a massive reel in the engine-house. There is a 
httle hut close to the pit mouth from which a 
man can watch the unloading. 

7. As soon as the empty corves are ready to 
send down he signals to the engine-house. A 
man in the engine-house pulls a lever and away 
the cage goes. The engineman can tell by certain 
marks on the rope when the cages approach the 
bottom or top, and so he slows gently. 

8. One singular thing everybody notices on 
going down the mine is the absolute certainty 
that you are rising instead of descending. .At 
first you are startled by the fall, and then wh^n 
you begin to collect your thoughts you seem to 
reahse you are going up. This idea clings to you, 
although you know X)erfectly well you are going 
down, and you are not able to get rid of it till the 
cage stops ; you step out into a dim-ht tunnel and 
learn you are at the mine bottom, 660 feet from 
the surface. 

9. I found it necessary to sit down for a minute 
or two to accustom my eyes to the gloom. Tubs 
laden with coal were being di’awn towards the 
' pit bottom by an endless wire rope running round 
the various workings, the empty tubs being sent 
over the rails on the I’eturn journey of the rope. 
There was the thumping of the tubs as they 
knocked together and the shouting of the men 
to one another as they filled the cages and 
signalled by means of an electric we to the 
surface ; there were dull eerie echoes and strange 
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shadows dancing on the white-washed 
above all, the impression which laid hold of m 

was one of loneliness. . 

10. Wlien accustomed to the gloom we got into 
one of the empty tubs. There were a “““b® 
them fastened together, and a lanlry “ ^‘*“8 
on the front of the first seized the endless rop 
with a pair of tongs, and then we 
through the tunnel, Ut at long distances by stiay 

'"Tuiese tubs are not comfortable things to 

ride in. Tlieir use is to carry coals, not 

indeed there are Tei-y strict mles agamst any of 
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a massive reel in the engine-house. There is a 
little hut close to the pit mouth from which a 
man can watch the unloading. 

7. As soon as the empty corves are ready to 
send down he signals to the engine-house. A 
man in the engine-house pulls a lever and away 
the cage goes. The engineman can tell hy certain 
mai’ks on the rope when the cages approach the 
bottom or top, and so he slows gently. 

8. One singular thing everj^body notices on 
going do-wn the mine is the absolute certainty 
that you are i-ising instead of descending, .At 
hrst you are startled by the fall, and then when 
you begin to collect your thoughts you seem to 
realise you are going up. This idea clings to you, 
although you know perfectly well you are going 
domx, and you are not able to get rid of it till the 
cage stops ; you step out into a dim-lit tunnel and 
learn you are at the mine bottom, 660 feet from 
the surface, 

9, I found it necessary to sit down for a minute 
or two to accustom xny eyes to the gloom. Tubs 
laden ndth coal were being drawn towards the 
’ pit bottom by an endless xvire rope running I'ound 
the various workings, the empty tubs being sent 
over the rails on the return journey of the rope. 
There was the thumi>ing of the tubs as they 
knocked together and the shouting of the men 
to one another as they filled the cages and 
.signalled by means of an electric wire to the 
surface ; there wci'e dull eerie echoes and strange 
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25.— IN A COAL MINE. 

Part II. 

1. Cut out of the rock overhead was an engine- 
room. It ■was a strange thing to find an engine 
panting hundreds of feet underground, but 
were engines worlcing a I’ope a mile and a la 
long, used for bringing the fiUed tubs from 
various parts of distant worldngs. It 
tolerably hot; five minutes I found quite long 

enough to stay in the room, 

2. Here, long hour after hour, a couple of men 
sit attending to the engines and woitog the 
levers. Their lot, Hke that of Gilbert s 

is not a happy one, but I "was inteies e , 
that they tried to make their sm-roundmgs bii,, t, 
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the workmen riding in them. Tlio constant jolt- 
ing and shaking over the xinevcn metals soon 
began to make nxo feel sore. 

{Adapted from the “ U'inihor ifatjazinc," ly yermission of 
jtfessrs. Ward, Lock, <t Co., Lid.) 


fa-mil'i-ar 

con-tem-pla’-tion 

col-li-cr-y 


in'-dus-try 

rc-al-ise' 

ac-clis-tom 


fas’-dn-a-ting 
ex-plo'-sion 
dis-ast-cr 

Par. 

1. halo, a ring of light that 
somotimes appears to sur- 
round the sun or moon, 
especially hcfoi e bad 
weather ; hence applied to 
the “glory” witli which 
early painters encircled the 
heads of saints. 


Par. 

1. fascinating, very pleasing 
and attractive. 

3. contomplntion, thinking 
over. 

9. endless rope, a rope with its 
two ends joined. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par 

1. romance, from Lat. Jlomanus, 
a Roman. French, Italian, 
Spanish, etc., were called 
the Homan or Jlomancc 
tongues because they were 
derived from Latin, the 
language spoken by the 
Romans. Fictitious stories 
were usually written in those 
languages, learned works 
being in Latin, so that such 
stories got the name of 
Romances. 


Par. 

1. fascinating, from Lat./ascino, 
I bewitch. 

3. familiar, from ho.t. familia, 
a household. 

G. engine, from Lat. ingenium, 
a device. 

7. lover, from Lat, Icro, 1 raise, 
French lever, to raise. 

9. journey, from Lat. diurnits, 
daily, French jour, a day. 
Originally a day's work or 
travel. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Why are people specially interested in the collier’s workl 

2. What elTeot has coalmining on the appearance of the country 1 

3. Describe the journey down the shaft, and the arrival in the mine. 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “ Coal."' 
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25.— IN A COAL j\IINE. 

Pakt II. 

1. Cut out of the rock overhead was an engine- 
room. It was a strange thing to find an engine 
panting hundreds of feet underground, but here 
were engines working a rope a mile and a half 
long, used for bringing the filled tubs from, 
various parts of distant workings. It was in- 
tolerably hot; five minutes I found quite long 
enough to stay in the room. 

2. Here, long hour after hour, a couple of men 
sit attending to the engines and working the 
levers. Their lot, like that of Gilbert’s policeman, 
is not a happy one, but I was interested to find 

that they tried to make their surroundings bright, 
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the workmen riding in them. The constant jolt- 
ing and shaking over the uneven metals soon 
began to make me feel sore. 

{Adapted from the “ Windsor Magazine,” by permission of 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Co. , Ltd . ) 


fas-cin-a-ting 

ex-plo'-sion 

dis-ast-er 


fa-mil-i-ar 

con-tem-pla-tion 

col-li-er-y 


in'dus-try 

re-al-ise' 

ac-cus'tom 


Par. 

1. halo, a ring of light that 
sometimes appears to sur- 
round the sun or moon, 
especially befoie had 
weather ; hence applied to 
the “glory” with which 
early painters encircled the 
heads of saints. 


Par. 

I. fascinating, very pleasing 
and attractive, 

3. contemplation, thinking 
over. 

9. endless rope, a rope with its 
two ends joined. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. romance, from Lat. Romanus, 
a Roman. French, Italian, 
Spanish, etc., were called 
the Roman or Romance 
tongues because they were 
derived from Latin, the 
language spoken by the 
Romans. Fictitious stories 
wereusually written in these 
languages, learned works 
being in Latin, so that such 
stories got the name of 
Romances. 


Par. 

1. fascinating, froniLat./ascin&, 
I bewitch. 

3. familiar, from Le.i. familia, 
a household. 

6. engine, Irom Lat, ingenium, 

a device. 

7. lever, from Lat. hvo, I raise, 

French lever, to raise. 

9. journey, from Lat. diurnus, 
daily, French jour, a day. 
Originally & day's work or 
travel. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Why are people specially interested in the collier’s work 1 

2. What effect has coalmining on the appearance of the country ? 

3. Describe the journey down the shaft, and the arrival in the mine. 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “ Coal.'’ 
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(. Presentlj'^ far aliead and apparently lao larger 
than a pinhead I discerned a light. It grew 
larger, and presently came a far-off rumbling. 
It was the ajpproach of a train of tubs filled 
■with coal. 

The youth in fi’ont, wdth his lamp swung 
before him, gave a shout of warning and we 
stepped into one of the cre^^ces in the wall, 
specially made for men to shelter in, while a train 
rumbled along the narrow way. Past us and 
awaj’- into the mii’k went the tubs until silence 
again reigned and we trudged along once more. 

8. I spent a long time seeing the men winning 
the coal. After a way had been cleared under 
the seam, the props which held it up were with- 
drawn, and sometimes the piece would fall in 
huge blocks ; but more often the coal remained 
fixed. Then it was necessary to drill a deep 
hole at the top of the seam, put a charge of gun- 
powder into it, and then fire it. This always 
dislodged the coal, which fell with a crash, and 
the roar of the blast rumbled away through the 
tunnels. 

9. I have before mentioned that the men are 
paid by the amount of coal they get. The 
mine owners make a contract with three men 
to woi’k what is known as a stall at a certain 
price per ton. These men go shares, but they 
have to employ other men, perhaps five or six, to 
do what may be called laboui’ing work, and these 
are termed day men, receiving their six shillings 


12/^ MTICRAnV RKADlcn. 

for ono of them, -with an arlisHc turn, had 
paiiit-cd, and ])aintcd rather avcII. a iminhor of 
decoratioTis on the engine'^. 

3. Besides a nianjigor and an nnder-niaTiager, 
each colliery has day and night deputies, men 
whose dnty it is to ho constant Ij' walkijig round 
the colliery i7isi)ccting tho roof, marking with 
chalk places that need holstering xiji, seeing that 
the ways are clear and all ohstruct ions removed. 

4. Every mine has two shafts; this has heeji 
required hy Act of Paidiament. over sijiee an 
accident, when, many years ago, some machinery 
fell into a pit and blocked it up, so that tho men 
in the mine wore starved to death. By means of 
a huge fan air is driven down ono shaft, and hy 
an inclined drift it is led to tho other shaft Avhei'O 
it escjipes. 

5. At various jilaces in the mine there are doors 
to send tho current round and through some 
workings at a distance. So when roads are being 
made it is usual to have them in xiairs for the air 
to journey up one and doum the other. One maj' 
grasxj some conception of the size of the Cinder- 
hill colliery when I say that 100,000 cubic feet of 
air is escai)ing up the shaft every minute. 

G. As we went further into tho mine, whore 
there were no lamps, the stillness was au'ful. It 
was os quiet as a chamber of death. It was x^itch 
dark, saA’e for the glimmer of the lamx)S we 
carried. Not a sound disturbed the silence 
except our steady tread. 
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covered vatb. dirt, but face and bands are like 
those of a sweep, whilst one suffers a decided 
inconvenience from the Imowledge that grains 
of coal have woi'ked their way down between 
the collar and neck. 

{Adapted from the “ Windsor Magazine,” bg permission of 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, Co., Ltd.) 

in-tol-er-ab-Iy crey-i-ces pas'-sa-ble 


Par 

2. Gilbert’s policeman, in “The 

Pirates of Penzance.” 

3. deputies, men who perform a 

duty in place of another. 


Par. 

6. drift, a horizontal or sloping 
passage driven through rock 
or coal. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

2. lot, originally anything got 
by chance ; hence the con- 
ditions of one’s life. 

5. pair, from Lat. par, equal. 


Par. 

Two things of the same 
kind. 

11. drill, connected with -tril in 
‘tiostril, and with thrill. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. How is a coal mine inspected ? 

2. Describe a walk in a coal mine. 

3. Describe the method of paying the various colliers. 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “ Everyday Heroes.’’ (Kcfer to colliers, sailors, 
railwaj' officials, and others whose daily work brings them into 
danger.) 
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or SO a day each, whether much coal has been 
won or not. But, of course, taking one day with 
another, it works out all right for the men who 
contract ; they usually make very good wages. 

10. It was a long and tiresome tramp back to 
the pit bottom. Once more we stepped into the 
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cage, and then, as though being dragged through 
a gale of wind, we shot upwards. 

11. We had been many hours in the gloom 
of the mine, and our eyes were dazzled by the 
daylight. Then there was one’s personal appear- 
ance. One might enter a cage a fairly passable 
individual, but on coming out the same could 
hardly be said. Not only are one’s clothes 
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boy, wbo being fond of playing Ynth fire, as 
yoxinkers of bis age commonly are, let some 
sparks escape into a btnidle of straw, wbicb 
kindling qnickly, spread tbe conflagration over 
every part of their poor mansion, till it was 
reduced to ashes. 

4. Together with the cottage (a sorry ante- 
diluvian make-shift of a building, you may think 
it), what was of much more unportance, a fine 
fitter of new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine 
in number, perished. China pigs have been 
esteemed a Inxmy all over the east, from the 
remotest periods that we read of. 

5. Bo-bo was in the utmost consternation, as 
you may think, not so much for the sake of the 
tenement, which his father and -he could easily 
build up again with a few dry bi'anches, and the 
labom* of an hour or two, at any time, as for the 
loss of the pigs. 

6. While he was thinking what he should say 
to his father, and wi'inging bis hands over the 
smoldng remnants of one of those untimely 
sufferers, an odour assailed his nostrils, imlike 
any scent which he had before experienced. 
What could it proceed from? — not from the 
bixrnt cottage — he had smelt that smell before 
— indeed this was bj' no means the first accident 
of the kind which had occvured throxigh the 
negligence of this unlucky yoimg fire-brand. 
IMuch less did it resemble that of anj* Icnown 
herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory moisten- 




26.— THE DISCOVERY OF ROAST PIG. 
Part I. 

1. Mankind, says a Ckinese manuscript, whicli 
my friend M. was obliging enough to read and 
explain to me, for tire first seventy thousand ages 
ate their meat raw, clawing or biting it from the 
living animal, just as they do in Abyssinia to this 
day. 

2. This period is not obscurely hinted at by 
their great Confucius in the second chapter of 
his “Mundane Mutations,” where he designates 
a kind of golden age by the term Cho-fang, 
literally the Cook’s Holiday. The Manuscript 
goes on to say, that the art of roasting, or rather 
broiling (which I take to be the elder brother) 
was accidentally discovered in the manner fol- 
lowing. 

3. The swineherd, Ho-ti, ha'^dng gone out into 
the woods one morning, as his manner was, to 
collect mast for his hogs, left his cottage in the 

of his eldest son, Bo-bo, a great lubberly 
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little more sensible of bis situation, something 
like the following dialogue ensued. 

10. “You graceless whelp, what have you got 
there devouring? Is it not enough that you 
have brnmed me dovm tlmee houses with your 
dog’s tricks, but you must be eating fire, and I 
know not what — what haA^e you got there, I 
say?” “O father, the pig, the pig — do come and 
taste how nice the bmmt pig eats.” 

Charles Lamb. 


man-u-script 

liter-ally 

ac-ci-den'-tal-ly 

con-fla-gra'-tion 

tnan-sion 


an-te-di-lu-vi-an 

con-ster-na-tion 

ten-e-ment 

negrli-gence 

pre-mon-i-to-ry 


de-Ii-cious 

re-trib-u-to-ry 

in-con-ve-ni-en-ces 

sit-u-a-tion 

di-a-Iogue 


Par. 

1. manuscript, something 
written by hand. Of course 
the manuscript is, like the 
incidents of the story, en- 
tirely imaginary. 

,, the living animal. The 
traveller Bruce saw the 
cruelty here referred to ; 
but it is not, and was not, 
a usual custom among the 
Abyssinians. 

,, the first seventy thousand 
ages, a jest at the exjiense 
of the Chinese and other 
nations who pretend that 
they are very ancient. 


Par. 

•2. Confucius, a Chinese i)hilo- 
sopher who lived five hun- 
dred years before Christ. 

2. Cho-fang, a manufactured 

word. 

3. mast, beech-nuts. 

4. antediluvian, very ancient 

or old-fashioned ; literally 
from before the flood. 

C. premonitory moistening, 
the flow of saliva which 
causes wliat is known as 
“ tlio mouth watering.” 

,, nether, lower. 

9. callous, unfeeling. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par 

1. obliging, from Lat. ot/f/ro, I 

bind. To Mirj: a pcrs m is 
to I inn him, cither by force 
to do something, or by 
favour to oneself. 

2. chapter, from Ltt. rajnit, the 


P-or. 

head, a division with a 
separate /lending. 

3 mansion, fiom Lit. mnneo, 
I remain, an a’nding place, 
and hence a liousp, a great 
house. Wliat other word 
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ing at the same time overflowed his nether lip. 
He knew not what to think. 

7. He next stooped down to feel the pig, if 
there were any signs of life in it. He burnt his 
fingers, and to cool them he applied them in his 
booby fashion to his mouth. Some of the crumbs 
of the scorched skin had come away with his 
fingers, and for the first time in his, life (in the 
world’s life indeed, for before that no man had 
known it) he tasted craclding. 

8. Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. It did 
not burn him so much now; still he licked his 
fingers from a sort of habit. The truth at length 
broke into his slow understanding that it was 
the pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted so 
delicious; and surrendei'ing himself up to the 
new-born pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole 
handfuls of the scorched sldn with the flesh next 
it, and was cramming it down his throat in his 
beastly fashion, when his sire entered amid the 
smoking rafters, armed with retributory cudgel, 
and finding how affairs stood, began to rain 
blows upon the young rogue’s shoulders, as thick 
as hail-stones, which Bo-bo heeded not any more 
than if they had been flies. 

9. The ticlding pleasure, which he experienced 
in his lower regions, had rendered him quite 
callous to any inconveniences he might feel in 
those remote quarters. His father might lay on, 
but he could not beat him from his pig, till he 
Jiad fairly made an end of it, when, becoming a 
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some of its flavour, wMcli, make what sour 
mouths he would for pretence, proved not 
altogether displeasing to him. In conclusion 
(for the manuscript here is a little tedious), both 
father and son fairly set down to the mess and 
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never left ofl till they had desx^atched all that 
remained of the litter. 

4. Bo-ho was strictly enjoined not to let the 
secret escape, for the neighbours would certainly 
have stoned them for a couxfle of abominable 
Awetches, who could think of improwng upon 
the good meat which God had sent them. Never- 
theless, strange stories got about. It was ob- 
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Par. 

from maneo means a special 
kind of house ? 

3. bundles, from biiid. Give 
two other nouns derived 
from biiul. 


Par. 

6. nostrils, from nose, and thirl, 

to pierce. 

7. fashion, from Lat. facio, I 

make. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe the accident which led to the discovery of roast pig. 

2. What happened when Bo-bo found tiiat the taste of “ burnt pig 

was good i 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “Carefulness.’’ 


27.— THE DISCOVERY OF ROAST PIO. 

Part II. 

1. The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He 
cursed his son, and he cursed himself, that ever 
he should have a son that should eat burnt 
pig- 

2. Ro-bo raked out another pig, and fairly 
rending it asunder thrust the lesser half by main 
force into the hands of Ho-ti, still shouting out, 
“Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, father ; only taste 
— Good Gracious!” — with such-like irreverent 
ejaculations, crmnming all the while as if ho 
would choke. 

3. Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped 
the abominable thing, wavering whether he 
should not imt his son to death for an unnatural 
young monster, when the crackling scorched his 
fingers, as it had done his son’s; and ajiplying 
the same remedy to them, he in his tm-n tasted 
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bought up all the that could be had for love 
. or money. In a few days his lordship s town- 
house was observed to be on fii’e. 

8. The thing took wing, and now there was 
nothing to be seen but lire in every direction. 
Fuel and i)igs grew enormously dear all over the 
district. The insurance offices one and all shut 
uj) shop. People built slighter and slighter every 
day, until it was f eai’ed that the very science of 
architecture would in no long time be lost to the 
world. 

9. Thus this custom of firing houses continued, 
till in process of time, says my Manuscript, a sage 
arose, like our Locke, who made a disco vei'y, that 
the flesh of swine, or indeed of any other animal, 
might be cooked (burnt, as they called it) without 
the necessity of consuming a whole house to 
dress it. 

10. Then first began the rude form of a grid- 
iron. Roasting by the string or spit came in a 
century or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. 
By such slow degrees, concludes the Manusciipt, 
do the most useful, and seemingly the most 
obvious arts, make their way among mankind. 

11. Without placing too implicit faith in the 

account above given, it must be agreed, that if a 
worthy pretext for so dangerous an expeiiment 
as setting houses on fire (especially in these days) 
could be assigned in favour of any cuhnary 
object, that pretext and excuse might be found 
in “roast pig-” CHARLES Lamb, 
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served that Ho-ti’s cottage was burned down 
now more frequently than ever. Nothing hut 
fires from this time forward. Some would break 
out in broad day, others in the night-time. 

5. As often as there were young pigs, so sure 
was the house of Ho-ti to he in a blaze ; and 
Ho-ti himself, — which was the more remarkable, 
— ^instead of chastising his son, seemed to grow 
more indulgent to him than ever. At length 
they were watched, the terrible mystery dis- 
covered, and father and son summoned to take 
their trial at Pekin, then an inconsiderable assize 
town. 

6. B'sddence was given, the obnoxious food 
itseK produced in court, and verdict about to 
be pronounced, when the foreman of the jury 
begged that some of the burnt pig of which the 
culprits stood accused, might be handed into the 
box. He handled it, and they all handled it ; and 
burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and his father had 
done before them, and natui'e prompting to each 
of them the same remedy, against the face of all 
facts, and the clearest charge which judge had 
ever given — to the surprise of the whole court, 
tonnsfoUv, strangers, reporters, and all present— 
without lea^'ing the box, or any manner ^ of con- 
sultation whatever, they brought in a simul- 
taneous verdict of “Not Guilty.” 

7. The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked 
at the manifest iniquity of the decision: arid 
when the court was dismissed, went privily, and 




28.— LESSOJfS FROM THE GORSE. 

“ To viu the secret of a weed’s plain heart.” — Lo^YELL. 

1. Momitain gorses, ever golden, 

Cankered not the whole year long — 

Do ye teach us to he strong. 

Howsoever pricked and holden 
Like your thorny blooms, and so 
Trodden on by rain and snow, 

Up the hill-side of this life, as bleak as where 
ye grow ? 

2. Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms, 

Do ye teach us to be glad 

When no summer can be had. 

Blooming in our inward bosoms ? 

Ye, whom God preserveth still, 

Set as lights upon a hill, 

Tokens to the wintrj'' earth that Beauty li'V'eth 
still 
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e-jac-u-la-tions 

a-bom-in-a-ble 

con-clu-sion 

mys'-te-ry 

in-con-sid-er-a-ble 


ob-nox-i-ous 

con-sul-ta-tions 

sim-ul-ta-ne-ous 

man-i-fest 

in-i-qui-ty 


de-ci-sion 

e-nor-mous-ly 

ar-chi-tect-ure 

ne-ces^^si-ty 

dyn-as'ty 


Par. 

3. 

} I 


wavering, hesitating, 
make what sour mouths he 
would for pretence, liow- 
evcr he might assume a-i 
expression of disgust. 


Par. 

5. assize town, a town visited 
by judges travelling on 
circuit. 

C. simultaneous verdict, de- 
cision given at once. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

2. main force, from Lat. 
magnus, great. 

,, barbarous, from Greek bar- 
baros, foreign. People often 
have a prejudice against 
foreigners, and thus bar- 
barous came to mean imi- 
civilised or cruel. Similarly 
in England “un-English” 
and in America “un- 
American” are often used 
to express disapprobation. 


Par. 

3. monster, from Lat. monstro, 
I show. A monster was 
anything strange or that 
could be made a show of. 
Gradually it came to mean 
a giant. 

C. simultaneous, from Lat. 
simul, at once. 

11. culinary, from Lat. culiua, a 
kitchen. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. If the story of Ho-ti and Bo-ho were told seriously, what points in 

it would show it to bo incorrect ? 

2. How wore Ho-ti, the ju’-y, and the judge won over to the custom 

of eating roast pig ? 


Composition. 

- Write a letter to a friend describing Lamb’s story of the discovery of 
Roast Pig. 



LESSON.^ FROM THE GORSE. 


Ml 


Vcr. 

4. in prostration new, in new 
prayers of tlmnkfulncss for 
the lesson which the gorse 
teaches. 


Vt-r. , i T 

4. they arc not tears l)ut dew, 

tears not of sf>rrow, hut 
of dcojily -stirred religious 
feeling. 


Derivations, etc. 


er. I 

]. Moom, old English avord, now ; 

generull}’ replaced hy the ] 
word “ llower,” from Eat. j 
Jlos (Jlor-is), through French | 
jleiir, “Tc-stament” and 
“Will” arc also examples 
of two words with the same 
or nearly the same mean- 
ing, one from I.atin or | 
Frciicli, the other an old | 
English word. _ ] 

2. academic, from Acadeviio, , 
the name of a suburb with 1 
gardens near Athens. Here 


riato, a great jihilosojihcr, 
taught lii-s disciplc.s, and 
hence a university or .school 
came to be called an 
academy. 

3. azure, from the Arabm. 
Other Arabic words in 
English arc “algebra,” 
“azimuth.” J»ame other 
cxamjiles. 

humblest, fromLat. humilts, 
humble. Mention other 
words inavhich b has been 
inserted after m. 


1 . 

2 . 


Oral Exercises. 

Hiat lesson does Mrs. Browning draw from tlic gorse 

rby are the gorse blossoms said to be “ tokens to the vintry 
that Beauty liveth still ” ? 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “ Common Floavers. 


29.— THE ISLE OF SABK. 

1. If I were a physician and consulted hy some 
jaded city brainworker Avith nerves overv-i’oug i 
as to where he should go for a sutler holiday, 
I should advise him to visit Sark, the gem of i 
Channel Islands, as it is often caUed Tins httle 
island is beyond aU other places the one most 
hkely to restore him to mental and physical 
health, for in addition to its other advantages 
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3. Mountain gorses, do ye teach us 
From that academic chair 
Canopied with azure air, 

That the wdsest word man reaches 
Is the humblest he can siDeak ? 

Te, who live on mountain peak, 

Yet live low along the ground, beside the 
grasses meek. 

4. Moimtain gorses, since Linnaeus 
Knelt beside you on the sod, — 

For your beauty thanking God, — 

For your teaching, ye should see us 
Bowing in prosti’ation new — 

YTience arisen, — ^L£ one or two 
Drops be on our cheeks — O world, they are not 
tears hut dew. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

a-ca-dem-ic a-zure beau-ty 

can-o-pied Lin-nae-us pros-tra-tion 


Ver. 

1. trodden on by rain and snow, 

pained and injured by the 
troubles of life. 

,, the hill-side of this life, be- 
cause life has many diffi- 
culties like pressing up a 
hill-side. Conii)aro Bun- 
yan’s ‘ ' Hill Difficulty ” in 
The Pilgrim's Progress. 

2. when no summer can be had, 

when there is no joy in life. 
,, blooming in our inward 
bosoms, with calm and 
settled peace even in time 
of grief. 


Vcr. 

3. academic chair, the chair of 
a teacher or professor. 
Here the gorse is supposed 
to bo the teacher and the 
hill-side the chair. 

3. canopied, with azure air, 

with the blue air and sky 
above it, like the canopy of 
a throne or chair of state. 

4. Linnieus, a great Swedish 

botanist, who, when lie first 
.'aw' gorse blossom, knelt 
down and thanked God that 
Ho had shown him so 
beautiful a sight. 
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uniform shade, more brilliant even than that of 
the emerald, a colom* I have never seen anyAvhere 
except in these waters. 

5. Dixcart Bay, the most frequented of the 
bays, is on account of its many and convenient 
shore rocks the favourite bathing-place, and 
here whole families bathe together in French 
fashion. Bathing machines, and also German 
bands, are unlcnomi ; indeed, the waitei's at oiu’ 
hotel were the only articles in Sark wliich to 
our Imowledge had been “made in Germany. 

I will not attempt to describe the baj^'S, thej’’ are 
all lovely, as indeed is the whole of the scenery. 

6. My friend and I walked one eA^ening by 
moonlight across the coupee, a narrow piece of 
land which connects Sark with Little Sark, to 
look at the moonlight^effect on the water. We 
stopped for a moment near the coupee to look 
across the sea at the distant lights of Guernsey, 
which seemed like some unreal and fairy island, 
and then we walked on to Little Sark. 

7. We were weU rewarded for our trouble, for 
what we saw was both beautiful and curious. 
In the foreground a mass of dark purple cliffs 
OX' hedges, I am not sui'e which, and from abo^ e, 
the moon thi'owing a pathway of light along the 
watei', which near the horizon was of a distinct 
and delicate crimson, blending as it approache 
us into a light virid green. On either side the 

dai'lc and melancholy sea. 

8. Sax'k is comparatively easy of access from 
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tlie air there is bracing without being too strong 
for the dweller in towns. 

2. Ilere he can eat the lotus Ydth no thought 
of yesterday or to-morrow. Sliut olT from the 
world in a little earthly paradise of scenery and 
colour, he can idle through the -half hours that 
seemed so precious in the city without either 
anxiety or regret. 

.3. Sark is only three and a half miles long by 
one and a half miles broad in its widest part, hut 
its scenery more than compensates for its diminu- 
tive size, and inland it is thicldy wooded. Sark 
is like a picture in which every inch of space has 
been utilised in order to heighten the general 
effect. The colouring is different from any I have 
ever seen in England, and from its brilliancy and 
purity is the admiration — and despair — of the 
artist. The rocks are hard and brittle, and have 
all Idnds of curiovis x>hysiognomies. Although 
Sark is only one hour’s distance by steamer 
from Guernsey the rocks are entirely different 
in formation from the Guernsey rocks, equally 
picturesque in outUne and infinitely more varied 
in colour. 

4. The Sark hays are smaller, and the sea — hut 
the Sark sea is indescidhahle. In one hay on a 
hot summer’s day it is of a pale bluish green, 
tinged everywhere with crimson, with here and 
there dai’ker purple patches, and at times, just 
below the distant cliffs, the green becomes a 
bright emerald. In another part it is of a 
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Par. 

to have a desire for any- 
thing but quiet rest. “To 
eat the lotus ” is, therefore, 
to have complete rest. 


Par. 

1. physician, from Gr. 
nature. 

6. coupee, from French couper, 

to cut. 

7. curious, from Lat. cura, care ; 

that which must bo sought 
for carefully. 

,, vivid, from Lat. vivo, I live. 
,, melancholj', from Gr. mdas 


Par. 

3. physiognomies, apj)earance 
of the face. Hero it means 
shape and appearance of the 
rocks. 

tis, etc. 

(mclan-os), black, clioU, 
bile. It was supposed that 
a sad and desponding dis- 
position in a jierson pro- 
ceeded from an over-abund- 
ance of bile. Slontion any 
other word descriptive o( 
disposition, similarly de- 
rived. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. "What makes Sark suitable as a resort for tired city dwellers 1 

2. Describe the general appearance of Sark. 

3. Explain the phrase “the admiration — and despair — of the artist.” 

4. By what route do people go to Sark ? 

Composition. 

Write an essay on (n) “ Holidays and their Uses ” ; 

or (6) “ ily Favourite Holiday Resort.” 



K 
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the iiuimlaml, for (ho lourist has only (oclmngo 
from the Sonthjnnpton or AVeymonlh steamer, 
which roaches Guernsey ahoui half-past six in 
the morning, to one which loaves for Sark at 
ton o’clock, arriving (here in about an hour. 
Tho harhour is very quaint, and after landing 
the visitor is obliged to walk or drive through 
a natural hole in the rock. I had been staying 
at Guernsey for a fortnight, before going to Sark, 
and at once felt the difl’erence in the air by an 
increase of general vigour: for in Sark oJ)e cnii 
walk morning, noon, and night Avithont feeling 
fatigue. 

9. For those who like constant change there 
are identy of excui'sions from Sark to the islands 
round about. If the visitor wishes, lie may go 
by steamer to Horm for the day to see tho shell 
beach and search there for specimens. Ho AAnll 
not be allowed to go all over the island, as it 
has been taken on lease by a German Prince 
who objects to people cxidoring hi.s island. Ho 
is unable to iireA^ent them from A’isiting tho shell 
beach. Tho tourist may also go to .Terse3’-, 
Aldernej’-, or Jothou for the daj’'. L. ;M. 

{By permission from “ The MamJicslcr City A'cios.”) 


phys-l'cian phys-i-og-no-mies ho-ri-zon 

com-pen-sate in-de-scri-ba-ble mel-an-cho-ly 

di-min-u-tive cou-pee spe-ci-mens 


r.^ir. 

1. jaded, quite worn out, over- 
worked. 

2 cot the loluB. The Greek 


Tar. 

poet Ilomcr tells of a laud 
wlicro tlio lotus grew. If 
any one ato of it, ho ceased 
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A poet could not but be gay, 

In sucb a jocund company ! 

I gazed — and gazed — but Kttle thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 


3, For oft when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitnde, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills , 

And dances with the daffodils. 

Wi r.T.TAA r Wordsworth. 


daWo-dils con-tin-u-ous jo-cund 


Ver. 

1. the lake, Grasmere Lake, 

Westmorland. Wordsworth 
lived for many years at 
Grasmere, and this poem 
was suggested by the sight 
of a bed of daBbdils near 
the margin of the lake. 

2. milky way, the misty band 

of light that on a moonless 
night is seen overhead in 
the sky. It is composed of 
countless stars, so many 
and so far off that they do 
not appear separately but 
only as a tract of milky 
light. 


Ver. 

2. whatwealth,the rich thoughts 

the daffodils suggested. 

3. vacant or pensive, at leisure 

or thoughtiul. 

,, the inward eye which is 
the bliss of solitude. The 
memory of past pleasures 
which we recal, and of 
beautiful sights which we 
can picture again to our- 
selves, is one of the chief 
pleasures of solitary medita- 
tion. The inward eye is 
the imagination. The poet 
Keats says that “a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


Derivations, etc. 

Ver. A’^er.^ 

1. flutter, from Jlit. 2. jocund, from Ratin jociis, a 

jest, yucKU/fus, pleasant 


Oral Exercise. 

Describe the scene in your own words. 


Composition. 

Paraphrase the poem ; — that is, tiy to give all its meaning in your 
own words. 



1. I wander’d lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils. 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

2. Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinlde on the niillcy way, 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves beside them danced, but they 

Outdid the spariding waves in glee : — 
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31.— THE DEATH OF NELSON. 


1. The death of Nelson was felt in England as 
something more than a public calamity; men 
started at the intelligence, and turned pale, as if 
they had heard of the loss of a dear friend. An 
object of our admiration and affection, of our 
pride and of our hopes, was suddenly taken from 
us ; and it seemed as if we had never till then 
known how deeply we loved and reverenced 
him. 

2. What the country had lost in its great naval 
hero — the greatest of our ovm and of all former 
times — ^was scarcely taken into the account of 
grief. So perfectly, indeed, had he performed his 
part, that the maritime war, after the battle of 
Trafalgar, was considered at an end. The fleets 
of the enemy were not merely defeated but de- 
stroyed; new navies must be built, and a new 
race of seamen reared for them, before the 
possibility of their invading our shores could 
again be contemplated. 
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appearances upon opening liis body, that in the 
covurse of natm’e, he might have attained, liice 
his father, to a good old age. Yet he cannot be 
said to have fallen prematurely whose work was 
done ; nor ought he to be lamented, who died so 
full of honours, and at the height of hmnan 
fame. 



THE DEATH OF NELSON. 


6. The most trimnphant death is that of the 
martyr; the most awful, that of the martyred 
patriot; the most splendid,, that of the hei’o in 
the hour of victory; and if the chariot and the 
horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s 
translation, he could scarcely have departed in 
a brighter blaze of glory. 

7. He has left us, not indeed his mantle of 
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3. It was not, tlierefore, from any selfish, re- 
flection upon the magnitude of our loss that we 
mourned for him: the general sorrow was of a 
higher character. The people of England grieved 
that funeral ceremonies, and public monuments, 
and posthumous rewards, were all which they 
could now bestow upon him whom the king, the 
legislature, and the nation would have alike 
delighted to honour ; whom every tongue would 
have blessed; whose presence in every village 
through which he might have passed would have 
awakened the chru*ch-bells, have given schoolboys 
a holiday, have drawn children from their sports 
to gaze upon him, and “ old men from the 
chimney-corner” to look upon Nelson ere they 
died. 

4. The victory of Trafalgar was celebrated, 
indeed, with the usual forms of rejoicing, hut they 
were without joy ; for such already was the glory 
of the British navy, through Nelson’s surpassing 
genius, that it scarcely seemed to receive any 
addition from the most signal Auctory that ever 
was achieA’^ed upon the seas ; and the desti'uction 
of this mighty fleet, by Avhich all the maritime 
schemes of France were totally frustrated, hardly 
appeared to add to our security or strength ; for, 
while Nelson was liAung to Avatch the combined 
squadrons of the enemy, we felt ourselves as 
secure as now, when they Avere no longer in 
existence. 

5. There was reason to suppose, from the 
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32.— TWO POEMS BY BROWNING. 

[In these two poems Browning gives diverse expression to his 
patriotism. In the first he writes as one who, amid the glories of the 
early Italian summer, finds the memory of the English springtime all 
the more vivid and dear because it is so different from the surround- 
ings in which he is. In the second, the love of country and the desire 
to serve her are strengthened by the sight of places connected with 
the military and naval triumphs of Britain.] 

HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD. 

Oil, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood 
sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

IRQ 
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inspiration, but a name and an example which 
are at this hour inspiring thoiisands of the youth 
of England — a name which is our pride, and an 
example which will continue to he our sliield and 
our strength. Thus it is that the spirits of the 
great and the 'udse continue to live and to act 
after them. Robert Southey. 


{From the “Life of Nelson”) 

post-hu-mous prem-a-ture-Iy 

frus-tra-ted vouch-safed' 

Par. 


mar-i-time 
con-tem-pla-ted 

Par. 

1. calamity, great misfortune. 

3. posthumous rewards, re- 
wards or honours paid after 
the death of the person 
honoured, 

,, legifilattire, parliament. 


5. prematurely, before the pro- 

per time. 

6. chariot and horses cf fire, 

see 2 Kings ii. 11. 

,, vouchsafed, granted. 

„ translation, removal from 
earth. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. admiration, from Lat. miror, 

I wonder. 

3. posthumous, from Lat. post, 

after, and humus, the 
ground, hence after death. 

4. frustrate, from Latin frustra, 

in vain. 

,, security, from Latin se, with- 
out, ciira, care. 

fi. prematurely, from Latin pre, 
before, mnturus, ripe. 

,, height. Rotico the t, sign of 


Par. 

an abstract noun. Give 
other examples of abstract 
nouns with the termination 
t or th. Wliat is the most 
common termination for 
abstract nouns ? 

6. mart 3 T, from Greek martys 
(marlyr-os), a witness ; be- 
cause martyrs lore testimony 
for their religion. 

,, patriot, from Greek patris, 
one’s native land. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. IIow did the feeling with which news of Kelson’s death was re- 

ceived in England differ from that wliich is usually called forth 
by the death of a great soldier or sailor 1 

2. 'What docs Southey say about the manner of Nelson’s death ? 


Composition. 

■\Vritc an essay on (o) “Great Jlen,’’ or 

{b) “The Great Man I Admire Most,” 




HOME THOUGHTS FROM THE SEA. 

Nobly, nobljr Cape Saint Vincent to the north- 
■west died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking 
into Cadiz Bay ; 

Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face 
Trafalgar lay; 

In the dimmest north-east distance dawned 
Gibraltar grand and gray; 

“ Here and here did England help me ; how 
can I help England ? ” — say, 5 

Whoso turns as I, tins evening, tm*n to God 
to praise and j)ray. 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over 
Africa. Robert Browning. 
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While the chaffinch sings on the orchard 
hough 

In England — now. 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the 

swallows, 10 

Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the 
hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s 
edge — 

That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song 
twice over. 

Lest you should think he never could re- 
capture 15 

The first fine careless rapture — 

And though the fields look rough with hoary 
dew 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew _ 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower. 20 



33.— THE TRIAL OF ALICE LISLE. 


[In 1CS5, the Duke of Monmontli raised an insurrection in the 
West of England against Janies II. He was defeated, and Judge 
Jeffreys was sent from London to try tlio prisoners who had been 
concerned in the rebellion. The following extracts from Macaulay’s 
History give an account of the first of these trials,] 

Part I. 

1. At Wiucliester the Chief Justice first opened 
his commission. Hampshire had not been the 
theatre of war ; hut many of the vanquished 
rebels had, like their leader, fled thither. THvo 
of them, John Hlckes, a Nonconformist di^dne, 
and Richard Nelthorpe, a lav’^'er who had been 
outlawed for taldng part in the Rye House plot, 
had sought refuge at the house of Alice, widow 
of John Lisle. 

2. John Lisle had been created a lord by Crom- 
well. The titles given by the Protector had not 
been recognised by any government which had 
ruled England since the dovmfall of his house ; 
but they appeal' to have been often used in con- 
versation even by Royalists. J ohn Lisle’s widow 
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5. the bniBliwood sheaf, the 

underwood growing round 
the trunk. 

6. bole, the trunk. 

19. the children’s dower, the 
children’s portion. Dower 


Line. 

is strictly a marriage 
portion. 

20. gaudy, over-gay. 

,, melon -flower. The melon- 
flower is bright yellow. 


1. Cape St. Vincent, in S.W. of 

Portugal, where Sir John 
Jervis defeated the Spanish 
in 1797. 

2. Cadiz, in S.W. of Spain, 

sceni' of English victories in 
the time of Elizabeth. 

3. Trafalgar, where Nelson de- 


stroyed the French and 
Spanish fleets in 1805. 

4. Gibraltar, bravely captured 
and stubbornly defended by 
the British. 

7. Jove’s ’ planet, the planet 
Jupiter. 


Derivations, etc. 


Line. 

7. orchard, from Old English 
orlgcard or wyrtgeard, a 
wortyard or yard for roots •, 
hence any enclosed piece of 
cultivated ground ; hence 
an enclosure of fruit trees. 

13. spray, connected with iprig. 

16. rapture, from Latin rapio 
{raptum), I seize. Rapture 


Lino. 

is when one is sehed or car- 
ried out of oneself. 

19. dower, from Latin dos [dot-is), 

a bridal portion, dotarius, 
belonging to a bride’s por- 
tion. 

20. gaudy, from Lat. gaudeo, I 

rejoice. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Give, in your own words. Browning’s description of the signs of 

April and of May in England. 

2. E.vpiain what is meant by “Here and here did England help me ; 

how can I help England?” 


Composition. 

AVrito an essay on “Spring.” 
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and the accessory after the fact. He Tp-ho 
conceals from justice one whom he knows to 
be a murderer is Hable to ptmishment, but not 
to the punishment of murder. He, on the other 



THE LADY ALICE AND THE SOI.DIEHS. 


hand, who shelters one whom he knows to be 
a traitor, is, according to all our jui-ists, guilty 
of high treason. 

8. It is unnecessary to point out the absurdity 
and cruelty of a law which includes under the 
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Avas therefore commonly knoAvn as the Lady 
Alice. 

3. She was related to many respectable, and to 
some noble, families ; and she was generally 
esteemed even by the Tory gentlemen of her 
county. For it was well known to them that 
she had deeply regretted some Auolent acts in 
wliich her husband had borne a part, that she 
had shed hitter tears for Charles the First, and 
that she had ijrotected and relieved many 
Cavaliers in theh distress. 

4. The same Avomanly kindness, which had led 
her to befriend the Royalists in their time of 
trouble, Avould not suffer her to refuse a meal and 
a hiding place to the A\Tetched men Avho now 
entreated her to jn-otect them. She toolc them 
into her house, set meat and drink before them, 
and shoAved them AALere they might take rest. 

5. The next morning her dAvelling AA’as sur- 
rounded by soldiers. Strict search aa'us made. 
Ilickes AAms found concealed in the malthouse, 
and ISTelthoriJO in the chimney. 

6. If Lady iVlicc loiew her guests to iiaA'o been 
concerned in the insurrection, she was un - 
douhtedly guilty of AA'hat in strictness Avas a 
capital crime. For the law of principal and 
accessoiy, as respects high treason, then AA’as, 
and is to this day, in a state disgraceful to 
English jurisiu-udenoe. 

7. In cases of felony, a distinction, founded on 
justice and reason, is made hetAA'een the iu’incii)al 
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one, has treated ^^dth rigour persons guilty 
merely of harbouring defeated and flying in- 
sm-gents. To women especiallj'" has been granted, 
by a. land of tacit prescription, the right of in- 
dulging, in the midst of havoc and vengeance, that 
compassion which is the most endearing of all 
their charms. 

13. Since the begiiming of the great chdl war, 
numerous rebels, some of them far more impor- 
tant than Hickes or Nelthorpe, have been i)ro- 
tected from the severity of ^dctorious govern- 
ments by female adroitness and generosity. But 
no English ruler who has been thus bafiied, the 
savage and implacable James alone excepted, 
has had the barbarity even to think of putting 
a lady to a cruel and shameful death for so 
venial and amiable a transgression. 

Lord Macaulay. 


in-sur-rec-tion 

ac^^es-sor-y 

ju-ris-pru^ence 

e-rad-i-cate 


le-ni-ent 

vic-to-ri-ous 

gen-er-os^i-ty 

ve-ni-al 


com-mis^sion 
the-a-tre 
van-quished 
re-cog-nised' 

Par. 

1. theatre of war, scenes of vrar. 
,, Nonconformist, not belonging 
to the Established Church. 
3. cavaliers, Royalists, oppon- 
ents of the Puritans. 

6. capital, liable to the punish- 

ment of death. 

,, accessory, one who assists in 
a crime. 

,, jurisprudence, system of law. 

7. jurists, authorities on law. 

9. eradicate, root out. 

10. sanction, approve of. 


10. connive at, allow to pass. 

11 , attainted, condemned by law, 

outlawed. 

,, heir of the Stuarts, Prince 
Charles Edward, the young 
Pretender. 

,, Lavalette, a supporter of 
Napoleon who was con- 
demned to death by the 
French Courts in 1 815. He 
was assisted to escape by Sir 
II. “Wilson. 

,, casuists, people who profess 
L 
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same definition, and visits Ynth the same penalty, 
ofirences lying at the opposite exti’emes of the 
scale of guilt. 

9. The feeling which makes the most loyal 
subject shrink from the thought of giving up to 
a shameful death the rebel who, vanquished, 
hunted down, and in mortal agony, begs for a 
morsel of bread and a cup of water, may he a 
wealmess ; but it is surely a weakness very 
nearly allied to virtue, a wealmess which, con- 
stituted as human beings are, we can hardly 
eradicate from the mind vuthout eradicating 
many noble and benevolent sentiments. 

10. A "wise and good ruler may not think it 
right to sanction this weakness ; but he will 
generally connive at it, or punish it very 
tenderly. In no case will he treat it as a crime 
of the blackest dye. 

11. Whether Mora Macdonald was justified in 
concealing the attainted heir of the Stuarts, 
whether a brave soldier of our own time was 
justified in assisting The escape of Lavalette, 
are questions on which casuists may differ ; hut 
to class such actions with the crimes of Guy 
Taux and Meschi is an outrage to humanity and 
common-sense. Such, however, is the classifica- 
tion of our law. 

12. It is evident that nothing but a lenient 
administration could make such a state of the 
law endurable. And it is just to say that, during 
many generations, no English governruent, save 
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34— THE TRIAL OF ALICE LISLE. 

Part II. 

1. Odious as the law was, it was strained for 
the purpose of destrojdng Alice Lisle- She could 
not, according to the doctrine laid down by the 
highest authority, be convicted until after the 
comdction of the rebels whom she had harboured. 
She was, however, set to the bar before either 
Hickes or Nelthorpe had been tried. 

2. It was no easy matter in such a case to 
obtain a verdict for the crown. The witnesses 
prevpiricated. The jury, consisting of the princi- 
pal gentlemen of Hampshire, shrank from the 
thought of sending a fellow creature to the stake 
for conduct which seemed desemdng rather of 
praise than of blame. 

3. J efPreys was beside himself with fury. This 
was the first case of treason on the circuit ; and 
there seemed to be a strong probabihty that his 
prey would escape him. He stormed, cursed, and 
swore in language which no well-bred man 
would have used at a race or a cock-fight. 

4 One witness named Dunne, partly from 
concern for Lady Alice, and partly from fright 
at the threats and maledictions of the Chief 
Justice, entirely lost his head, and at last stood 
silent. “Oh, how hard the truth is,” said Jeffreys, 
“ to come out of a Ijdug Puiitan knave.” 

5. The wdtness, after a pause of some minutes. 
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to classify actions exactly 
as right or wrong. 

11. Eaiix, nsnally Fawkes. 

„ Fiesohi (Fo-es'-keo), a Cor- 
sican who tried to murder 
Louis Philippe, King of the 
French, by means of a bomb 


£m4 , 

or “ infernal machine,” in 
1835. 

12. lenient, gentle. 

,, insurgents, rebels. 

,, tacit, silent, unexpressed. 

13. adroitness, skill. 

,, venial, pardonable. 


Derivations, etc. 


Pax. I 

1. Winchester, the ceaUtir (Lat | 
castra, a camp), or Roman 
town, of the Gwent or open 
plain. Give examples of 
similar town-names. 

,, chief from Lat. capul, the 
head, through French chef. 

,, theatre, from Greek tliea- 
omai, I see ; a theatre was 
at first a place lor seeing 
public games. 

2. lord, from Old English hlaf- 
ord, the keeper of the loaf, 
that is, the head of the 
house. 

,, government, from Latin 
quherno, I steer. 

,, lady, from Old English 

dige, the kneader of the 
loaf. 


Par. 

4. kindness, from cyn or kin, 

family. To bo kind to a 
person was to treat him 
as if ho were of one’s 
family. 

5. chimney, from Lat and Gr. 

caminus, a furnace, through 
Fr. chcmintc. 

6. 'crime, from Latin crimen, a 

crime. 

9. eradicate, from Lat. e, out 
of, radix (^radic-is), a root. 
To pluck out by the roots. 

12. charms, from Lat. carmen, a 

song ; hence a witch’s song 
or spell, hence something 
that has power over one, 
hence anything pleasing. 

13, civil, from Lat. civis, a citi- 

zen. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. How did the Lady Alice make herself liable to the penalty of 

treason * 

2. Explain the peculiarity of the English law of treason. 

3. What has been the practice of English governments in dealing 

with those who have given help to fleeing rebels ? 

Composition. 

Write an essay on {a) “ Compassion,” or 

(5) “The Duty of Obedience to the Law.” 
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himself because Avavrants AA'^ere out against him 
for field preaching. 

9. The Chief Justice began to stoi’m. “But I 
AAull tell you. Tliere is not one of those Ijdng, 
snwelling, canting Puritans but, one Avay or 
another, had a hand in the rebellion. Puritan- 
ism has all manner of AoUainy in it. Nothing 
but Puritanism could haA^e made Punne such 
a rogue. Show me a Ptu’itan ; and I’ll shoAV 
thee a lying knaA'^e.” 

10. He summed up in the same style, declaimed 
during an hour against Whigs and Dissenters, 
and reminded the jury that the prisoner’s husband 
had borne a part in the death of Charles the 
First, a fact Avhich had not been proved by any 
testimony, and Avliich, if it had been proved, 
Avould have been utterly irreleA’^ant to the issue. 

11. The jury retired, and remained long in 
consultation. The judge greAV impatient. He 
could not concede, he said, hoAv, in so plain a 
case, they should even have left the box. He 
sent a messenger to tell them that, if they 
did not instantly return, he Avould adjornm the 
court and lock them up all night. 

12. Thus put to the torture, they came, but 
came to say that they doubted v'hether the 
charge had been made out. Jeffreys expostu- 
lated A\dth them A^ehemently, and, after another 
consultation, they gave a reluctant A'erdict of 
Guilty. 

13. On the foUoAving morning sentence was 



1G4: I.lTKnATiy RKADKU. 

stanimered a few iimnenninjj words. “Was 
there ever,” exclaimed the jadge. “was there 
ever such a villain on the face of the earth ? 
Of all the witnesses that I ever met with, I 
never saw thy fellow.” 

G. Still the poor man, .scared oui. of his .senses, 
remained mute; and again .Tclfreys hunst forth. 
“ I hope, gentlemen of the .iiny, that you take 
notice of the horrible cai'riago of this fellov'. 
How can one help abhorring both tlie.so men 
and their religion ? A Tui'k is n saint to such 
a fellow as this. A Pagan would he ashamed of 
such Aullainy. AATiat a generation (jf vi])ers do 
v^e live aiiiong.” 

7. “I cannot tell what to say, my lord,” 
faltered Dunne. The .iudge agaiii broke forth. 
“Was there ever,” he cried, “such an impudent 
i-ascal? Hold the candle to him that we may 
see his brazen face. You, geirtlemen, that arc 
of cotmsel for the crown, see that an information 
for perjury he preferred against this fellow.” 

8. After the witnesses had been thus handled, 
the Lady Alice was called on for her defence. 
She began by saying, what may i)ossihly have 
been true, that, though she Icnew Hickes to be 
in' trouble when she took him in, she did not 
know or suspect that he had been concerned in 
the rebellion. He was a divine, a man of peace. 
It had, therefore, never occurred to her that he 
could have borne arms against the government ; 
and she had supposed that he washed to conceal 
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I’lir. 

8. a divine, a minister of re- 
ligion. 

10. Slimmed tip, addressed the 
jury on the case. 

,, Dissenters, name applied in 
England to those tvho do 


Par 

not helongtothe Established 
Church. 

10. irrelevant to the issue, 
without bearing on the case. 
12, vehemently, violently. 

,, expostulated, remonstrated. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

2. prevaricated, from Lat. prac, 
before, varus, bent. To 
prevaricate is to hand or 
twist the truth. 

,, principal, from Lat. primus, 
first, capio, I take. 

,, gentle, from Lat. gens {gent- 
is), a family or clan. To be 
gentle was to belong to a 
good family. 

blame, from Lat. hlasplicmo, 
I blaspheme. 

4. truth, from trow, to believe. 
'‘Truth” was thus origin- 
ally what one believed ; 
now it is used to denote 
what is actually correct or 
right. 

6. villain, from Lat. villa, a 
country house, hence a ser- 
vant of a country house. 
See next note. 

6. pagan, from Lat. pagus, a 
village. A pagan was 
originally a villager. Such 
words .as villain, pagan, 
churl, and knave came to 


P.ar. 

have their modern bad 
meaning because town- 
dwellers and people in the 
higher ranks looked down 
on country people and 
servants. 

8. preach, from Lat. pracdico, 

I speak out, through Fr. 
precher, to preach. 

,, canting, from Lat. cantus, a 
song. Hence applied to tlie 
whine of a beggar, and so 
to any insincere or hypo- 
critical way of speaking. 

9. Imave, originally a lay, a 

servant. 

13. indignation, from Lat. in, 
not, digmis, worthy. In- 
dignation is anger at un- 
worthy or mean conduct. 

,, cathedral, from Greek 
cathedra, a throne. A 
cathedral cliurch is the chief 
church of a diocese, where 
the bishop has his throne 
or seat of state. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Show that Alice Lisle was illegally convicted. 

2. Describe Jeffreys’ treatment of Dunne. 

3. Explain in your own words why it was iiTong on the part of Judge 

Jeffreys to tell the jury that Alice Lisle’s husband had a share in 
the death of Charles the First. 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “ The British Constitution.” 
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2. The Highlanders ponred on with the j)ro- 
verhial fm’y of their country, firing their guns, 
and discharging their arrows, at a little distance 
from the enemy, who received the assault ndth 
the most determined gallantry. Better provided 
with musketry than their enemies, stationary 
also, and therefore taking the more decisive 
aim, the fire of Argyle’s followers was more 
destructwe than that which they sustained. 

3. The Royal clans, perceiving this, rushed to 
close quarters, and succeeded on two points in 
throwing their enemies into disorder. With 
regular troops this must have achieved a victory ; 
hut here Highlanders were opposed to High- 
landers, and the nature of the weapons, as well 
as the agility of those who wielded them, was 
equal on both sides. 

4. Their strife was accordingly desperate ; and 
the clash of the swords and axes, as they en- 
countered each other, or rung upon the tai’gets, 
was mingled vi-th the short, wild, animating 
sluieks with which Highlanders accompany the 
battle, the dance, or indeed ■sdoleut exertion of 
any Idnd. Many of the foes opposed were per- 
sonally acquainted, and sought to match them- 
selves with each other from motives of hatred, 
or a more generous emulation of valom*. 

5. Keither partj^ Avould retreat an inch, while 
the idaeo of those Avlio fell (and they fell fast on 
both sides) was eagerly supplied by othei'S, Avho 
thronged to the fi-out of danger. A steam, like 
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35.— THE BATTLE OF INVERLOCHY. 

[In the year 1644 the Marquis of Montrose raised a Highland army 
to fight for King Charles I , whose party at that time seemed entirely 
overwhelmed in Scotland For a time he was very successful, and 
the following extract from “The Legend of Montrose” is Scott’s 
description of the Battle of Inverloohy which Montrose fought in 
1645 against the Marquis of Argyle.] 

1. The trumpets and bagpipes, those clamorous 
harbingers of blood and death, at once united in 
the signal for onset, which was replied to by the 
cry of more than two thousand warriors, and 
the echoes of the moimtain glens beliind them. 
Divided into three bodies or columns, the High- 
land followers of Montrose poured from the 
defiles which had hitherto concealed them from 
their enemies, and rushed with the utmost 
determination upon the Campbells, who waited 
their charge with the greatest firmness. 
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riglit flank and even the rear of the enemy, he 
commanded his six trumpets to sound the 
charge. 

10. The clang of the cavahy trumpets, and the 



mVKKLOOHT 


noise of the galloping of the horse, produced an 
effect uxDon Argyle’s light "sving wliich no other 
sounds could have impressed them with. The 
moimtaineers of that period had a superstitious 
dread of the war-horse, lilce that entertained by 
the Peruvians, and had many strange ideas 
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tliai which arises from a seethiiifi: canhiron, rose 
into the thin, cold, frosty air, and hovered ahovc 
the combatants. 

6. So stood the fight on the right and the 
centre, vidth no immediate consequence, excei^t 
mutual wounds and death. 

7. On the right of the Camjjhells, the Knight of 
Ardenvohr obtained some advantage, through 
his military skill and by strength of numbers. 
He had moved forward obliquely the extreme 
flank of his line at the instant the Royalists 
were ahoiit to close, so that they sustained a fire 
at once on front and in flank, and, despite the 
utmost efforts of their leader, were thrown into 
some confusion. 

8. At this instant, Sir Duncan Camiihell gave 
the word to charge, and thus unexpectedly made 
the attack at the very moment he seemed about 
to receive it. Such a change of circumstances is 
always diseoxu'aging, and often fatal. But the 
disorder was remedied by the advance of the 
Irish reserm, whose heavy and sustained fire 
compelled the Knight of Ardenvohr to forego 
his advantage, and content himself vdth repuls- 
ing the enemy. 

9. The Marquis of Montrose, in the meanwhile, 
availing himself of some scattered birch-trees as 
well as of the smoke produced by the close fire of 
the Irish musketry, which concealed the opera- 
tion, called upon Dalgetty to f oUow him with the 
horse, and, wheeling round so as to gain the 
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the turriRlttiary retreat of the conimon file. 
Theh' resolution only proved fatal to themselves, 
as they were charged again and again by fresh 
adversaries, and forced to separate from each 
other, until at length their aim seemed only to 
he to purchase an honourable death by resisting 
to the very last. 


{From '‘A Legend of Montrose ” hy Sir "WALTEn Scott.) 


clam-or-ous 

harb'-in-gers 

de-ter-mi-na-tion 

sta'-tion-a-ry 


achieved' 

cir-cum-stan-ces 

su-per-sti^^tious 

im-pen-e-tra-ble 


ir-rep-ar-a-ble 

tu-mul-tu-a-ry 

ad-ver-sa-ries 

hon'our-a-ble 


Par. 

1. harbingers, foretellers, 

prophets. 

7. the Knight of Ardenvohr, 
Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Ardenvohr, an imaginary 
character introduced by Sir 
"Walter Scott. 

9. Dalgetty, an experienced 


Par. 

soldier of fortune who 
had taken service under 
Montrose. 

11. caracole, leap and prance. 

12. Anchenbreck, Sir Duncan 

Campbell of Auchenbreok, 
an historical character. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. harbinger, from Old English 
herbergcour, a person who 
preceded a king or other 
great person to obtain 
quarters {hcrbor or harbour) 
for him ; hence any one 
who goes in advance. The 
n has been introduced for 
ease in pronunciation ; as 
in messenger (for messager). 

4. desperate, from Latin de, 
down, spero, I hope. 


Par. 

4. motives, from Latin movco 

[mot-um), I move ; that 
which moves a man to do 
anything. 

5. eager, from Lat. accr, sharp, 

alert. 

6. centre, from Greek ccntron, 

a bee’s sting ; hence a small 
point, and so its present 
meaning. 

8. fatal, from Latin fatum, 
fate. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe Montrose’s order of attack. 

2. How did Ardenvohr gain an advantage over the Royalists . 
8. Describe the effect of D.algetty’s charge. 


Composition. 

Write an essay on ” War,’’ 
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resiiecting tlie manner in wliicli tliat animal was 
trained to combat. 

11. Wlien, therefore, they found their ranks 
unexpectedly broken, and that the objects of 
their greatest terror were suddenly in the midst 
of them, the panic, in spite of Sir Duncan’s at- 
tempts to stop it, became txniversal. Indeed, the 
figure of Major Dalgetty alone, sheathed in im- 
penetrable armour, and maldng his horse cai*acole 
and bound so as to give weight to every blow 
which he struck, would have been a novelty in 
itself sufficient to terrify those who had never 
seen anything more nearly resembling such a 
cavaher, than a shelty waddhng under a High- 
lander far bigger than itself. 

12. The repulsed Royalists retxirned to the 
charge; the Irish, keeping their ranlcs, main- 
tained a fire equally close and destructive. There 
was no sustaining the fight longer. Argyle’s 
followers began to break and fly, most towards 
the lake, the remainder in different directions. 
The defeat of the right wing, of itself decisive, 
was rendered irreparable by the death of Auchen- 
breck, who fell while endeavouring to restore 
order. 

13. The Knight of Ardenvohr, with two or 
three hundred men, all gentlemen of descent and 
distinguished gallantry, — for the Campbells are 
supposed to have had more gentlemen in their 
ranks than any of the Highland clans, — en- 
deavom'ed with unavaihng heroism to cover 
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And the taU Pinta, till the noon, had held her 
close in chase. 

Forth^\dth a guard at every gun was placed 

along the wall; ^ 

Theheaconhlazedupon the roof of Edgecumbe s 

lofty hall ; 

4. Many a light fishing bark put out to pry along 
the coast, 

And with loose rein and bloody spur i o e 
inland many a post. 

With his wHte ham unbonneted, the stout old 
sheriff comes ; 

Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him 
sound the drums ; 



5. His yeomen round the market ci o^s make 

an ample space ; , , 

For there behoves him to set up the standaid 

of Her Grace. 




36.— THE ARMADA. 

L Attend, all ye wlio list to liear oiir noble 
England’s ijraise; 

I tell of the tlirice-fanious deeds she wrought 
in ancient days, 

When that great fleet invincible against her 
bore in vain 

The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest 
hearts of Spain. 

2 , It was about the lovely close of a warm 

summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to 
Plymouth Bay ; 

Her crew had seen Castile’s black fleet, beyond 
Am'igny’s Isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving 
many a mile. 

3. At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s 
• especial grace; 
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9. Mght sank upon the dusky beach, and on the 

purple sea, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er 
again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick hounds, from 
Lynn to Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy 
as the day ; 

10. For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly 

war-flame spread, 

High on St Michael’s Mount it shone ; it shone 
on Beachy Head. 

- Far o’er the deep the Spaniards saw, along 
each southern shire. 

Cape beyond cape, in' endless range, those 
twinlding points of fire. 

11. The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s 

ghttering waves : 

The rugged miners potu’ed to war from 
Mendip’s sunless caves : 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranhourne’s oaks, 
the fiery herald flew : 

He revised the shepherds of Stonehenge, the 
rangers of Beaulieu. 

12. Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang 

out from Bristol town. 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met 
on Clifton Dovm ; 
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And haughtily the trumjiets peal and gaily 
dance the hells, 

As slow uj)on the labouring Ydnd the royal 
blazon swells. 

6. Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his 

ancient croivu, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the 
gay lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on 
that famed Picard field, ' 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s how, and Caasar’s 
eagle shield. 

7. So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he 

turned to hay. 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the 
princely hunters lay. 

Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Einight ; 

ho ! scatter flowers, fair maids : 

Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, 
draw your blades. 

8. Thou sun, shine on her joyously; ye breezes, 

waft her wide ; 

Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of 
our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that 
banner’s massy fold; 

The parting gleam of' sunshine kissed that 
haughty scroll of gold ; 
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15. And broader still became the blaze, and louder 

still tbe din, 

And fast from every village rotmd tbe horse 
came spurring in : 

And eastward straight fi'om vdld Blackheath 
the war-hke errand went. 

And roused in many an ancient hall the 
gallant squires of Kent. 

16. Southward from Surrey s pleasant hills flew 

• those bright couriers forth ; 

Eligh on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor 
they started for the north*, 

And on, and on, without a pause, unthed they 
bo\mded still : 

All night from tower to tower they sprang; 
they sprang from hill to hill : 

17. Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er 

Darwin’s rocky dales. 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy 
hills of Wales. 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on 
Malvern’s lonely height. 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the 
Wrekin’s crest of light. 

18. Till broad and fierce the star came forth on 

Ely’s stately fane. 

And tower and hamlet rose -in arms o’er all- 
the boimdless plain : 
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The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth 
into the night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak 
of hlood-red light ; 

13. Thenhugle’s note and cannons roar the death- 
hke silence broke, 

And with one start and Ynth one cry, the' 
royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the 
answering fires; 

At once the wdld alarum clashed from all her 
reeling spires ; 



14. From all the batteries of the Tower pealed 
loud the voice of fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent 
back a louder cheer ; 

And from the fm-thest wards was heard the 
rush of hurrying feet. 

And the broad streams of pilces and fiags 
rushed down each roaring street: 
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15. And broader still became the blaze, and louder 

still the din. 

And fast from evei’y village round the horse 
came spurring in : 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath 
the war-like errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the 
gallant squires of Kent. 

16. Southward from Simrey’s pleasant hills flew 

• those bright comders forth ; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor 
they started for the north; 

And on, and on, withoiit a pause, rmtired they 
bounded still ; 

All night from tower to tower they sprang ; 
they sprang from bill to hill : 

17. Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er 

Darwin’s rocky dales. 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy 
bills of Wales. 

Till twelve fair coimties saw the blaze on 
Malvern’s lonely height, 

' Till streamed in crimson on the wind the 
Wrekin’s crest of light. 

18. Till broad and fiei'ce the star came forth on 

Ely’s stately fane. 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all 
the boimdless plain : 
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The sentinel on TiTiiteliall gate looked jrorth 
into the night, 

And saw o’erhanging Eichmond Hill the streak 
o£ hlood-red light ; 

13. Then bugle’s note and cannons roar the death- 
like silence broke, 

And with one start and ^dth one cry, the 
royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the 
answering fires; 

At once the ndld alarum clashed from ah her 
reeling spires ; 



14. From all the batteries of the Tower pealed 
loud the voice of fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent 
back a louder cheer ; 

And from the furthest wards was heard the 
rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags 
rushed down each roaring street: 
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Ver. 

1. tliat great fleet invincible. 

The Spaniards called their 
fleet “the Invincible 
Armada ” because they 
thought it could not pos- 
sibly be beaten. 

, , the richest spoils of Mexico, 
the wealth Spain got from 
her American possessions. 

2. Aurigny’s Isle, Alderney, 

one of the Channel Islands. 

„ lie heaving many a mile. 
The Armada advanced in 
the form of a crescent, seven 
miles from horn to horn. 

3. Edgecumbe’s lofty haU, a 

mansion near Plymouth. 

5. behoves him, he must. 

,, the standard of Her Grace, 
Queen Elizabeth’s flag. 

„ blazon, device. 

6. the lAon of the sea. The 

English Koyal Standard had 
three lions on it. 

,, the gay lilies, the fleurs-de-lis 
cr emblem of France. 

,, that famed Picard field, Ci-ecy 
in Picardy, where the 
English defeated the French 
in 1346. 

,, Bohemia’s plume. At the 
Battle of Crecy the blind 
King of Bohemia, who had 
three ostrich feathers as his 
emblem, fought and was 
slain in the French army. 
The Prince of lYales, who 
commanded the English, 
toolc three feathers as his 
device. 

, Genoa’s bow. A large force of 
Genoese bovmen vas in the 
French army at Crecy. 

6. Cresar's eagle shield.* The 
Emj'eror Charles IV. fought 
in the French army at 
Crecy. The Emperors 
claimed to be the succc.ssors 


Ver. 

of the Cresars, or Roman 
Emperois, and their device 
was an eagle. 

7. at Agincourt in wrath he 

turned to bay. At Agin- 
court, fought in 1415, the 
French thought that they 
had driven the English into 
a corner, but they were 
themselves defeated with 
great slaughter. 

8. our glorious seiipep. 

EADEjr, the loyal banner. 
“ Semper eadem,” “always 
the same,” was the motto 
of the Popes. Macaulay 
here chooses it to show the 
strength and steadfastness 
of the English Kingdom. 

9. as bright and busy as the day, 

with the lighting of the 
beacons to warn the people. 

10. St.Michael’s Mount, an island 

in Mount’s Bay in Cornwall. 

11. Longleat, in WOtshire, the 

seat of the Marquis of 
Bath. 

„ Cranboume, in Dorsetshire. 

„ Beaulieu (pronounced Bew- 
ley), in Hampshire, near 
the Hew Forest. 

13. the royal city, London. 

16. Hampstead’s swarthy moor, 

Hampstead Heath, north- 
west of London. 

17. theproudPeak, the mountain 

districtofKorth Derbyshire. 

18. fane, temple or church ; here 

Ely Cathcdial. 

,, Belvoir (pionounecd Bevor), 
the scat of the Duke of 
Rutland, in Leiccstersliire, 
seven miles from Grantham. 

,, Gaunt’s embattled pile, the 
Castle of Ijamaastcr, once llio 
property of .Tolm of Gaunt. 

„ embattled pile, bou=^eorca5tle 
with battlements. 
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Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces tlie sign to 
Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide 
vale of Trent ; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on 
Gannt’s embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Sldddaw roused the 
burghers of Carlisle. 

Lord Macaulay. 


an'-cient 
- in-vin-ci-ble 


sher^iff 

hal-berd-iers 


blaz-on 

bat-ter-ies 



37.— THE SHETLAND ISLANDS AND THE 
WHALE FISHERIES. 

Paut I. 

1. The fir.st whale hunters mentioned in history 
were the Norwegians, whose hunting grounds 
were from the Naze around the North Cape to 
the "S^Tiite Sea, and the Biscayans, who carried 
on the piirsuit around their own shores. As soon 
as the discovery was made that the whale was 
a marketable commoditj^ the Icelanders, the 
Basques, and the Biscayans fitted out ships for 
hunting it in the Northern and Atlantic Oceans, 
and so successful were they that the enterprise 
of the merchants of England was aroused, and 
about 1575, a small fleet of whalers were sent out 

from Bristol to Cape Breton. 
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Derivations, etc. 


Ver. 

1. Armada, from Latia arma, 

arms. 

,, fleet, connected with /Ioai. 

2. Castile (Spanish Castilla), so 

called from the number ol 
oastlos (Spanish ca'ilillos) 
hnilt by the Spaniards when 
tlicy won the country back 
from the kloovs. 

4. post, from Latin pono (posit 
um), I place. A post meant 
a station or place where 
horses were changed ; tlien 
it was applied to the 
mounted messengers who 
carried letter.s from one post 
to the next ; now it is used 
of the whole system of trans- 
mitting letters from town 
to town, though there are 
now in this country no posts 
in the original sense. 


Vcr. 

4. Bhoriff, from old Ktiglish sdr- 

gn-efa, the King's deputy 
for the scir or shire. Tlio 
Scottish word grieve, a fann 
htcw.ard or Imliff, is derived 
from gcre/a. 

5. haughtily, from Latin alius, 

high, through French 
havi. 

8. waft, connected with scavc, as 
drift avith drive. 

11. sldif, another fonn of ship. 

14. ward, another form of guard. 

15. errand, from Latin erro, I 

wander. 

16. couriers, from Latin curro, I 

run. 

18. terrace, from Latin terra, tho 
earth. 

„ message, from Latin nilto 
(miss-um), I send. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. How yms news of tho approach of the Armada brought to 

Plymouth 1 

2. Describe the setting up of the Queen’s Standard. 

3. Tell how tho country was roused. 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “ Freedom.” 
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the ti'ade was transferred to Scotland. Hull 
liad fifty-tliree ships on the fishing ground when 
the century opened, and the last Hull ship was 
sent out in 1869. About forty years ago, fifty 
ships were sent out from Scottish ports, but 
as the time wore on they all withch'ew, except 
Dundee. 

7.’ When the first whaler ariired at Lerwick to 
engage men to complete her crew is not known. 
Bressay Soimd had for long been frequented by 
the fishing fleets of Holland, and it is probable 



CHASING THE -WHALE. 

that Dutch ships wei*e the first to engage Shet- 
land men. 

8. In 1G70, the town of Lerwick consisted of 
four houses. Some change of an attractive nature 
mu-st have taken place in the following thirty 
yeai-s because in 1700 the population was estimated 
at not less than 300 persons. In those j'ears, the 
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2. A Russian coni])any oi’ Kuglisli mci’cliants 
discovered Jan Lfayen and Spitzbergcn, and 
cstablislicd a whaling station there, which in a 
feAV years hecaino so lucivitive that the Hull mer- 
chants joined them nath a fleet, and hotli com- 
panies united in claiming a monoi)oly of the ’whalc 
fishing in the northern seas. One year they drove 
home the Dutch and the Biscayan shii)s Muthout 
allowing them to lower a boat. 

3. Throe years later, sixteen Dutch and four 
English ships apioeared at Siiitebergen, and at the 
close of the season they were attacked by seven 
armed vessels belonging to the Russian comj)nny, 
relieved of their cargoes, and sent iiome empty. 

4. In the early half of last century the entei’- 
pnse declined both in England and Holland. 
Several attempts were made in England to i-cAUA^e 
it, but all proved unsuccessful, A^nien it became 
known that Da-\ds Straits was a favourite haunt 
of the whale, the British Government offered a 
bounty of £1 per ton, which in 1749 was increased 
to £2. 

6. A newly-formed company then equipped a 
fleet of ninety-eight ships, and Scottish towns sent 
out thirty-one vessels. The number increased 
yearly, and in 1788, when the bounty was "with- 
drawn, the British whaling fleet numbered 255 
ships, and the country had paid in bounties 
£1,266,431. 

6. The English seaports "withdrew during the 
first half of the current century, except Hull, and 
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the trade was transferred to Scotland. Hull 
had fifty-three ships on the fishing ground when 
the century opened, and the last Hull ship was 
sent out in 1869. About forty years ago, fifty 
ships were sent out from Scottish ports, but 
as the time wore on they all withdrew, except 
Dundee. 

7.' When the first whaler arrived at Lerwick to 
engage men to comj)lete her crew is not known. 
Bressay Sound had for long been frequented by 
the fishing fleets of Holland, and it is probable 
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that Dutch ships were the first to engage Shet- 
land men. 

8. La 1G70, the town of Lerwick consisted of 
four houses. Some change of an attractive nataire 
must have taken jilace in the following thirty 
years because in 1700 the population was estimated 
at not less than 300 persons. Li those years, tlie 
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2. A TJussi.’in (•oin])nny of I'lnglish incn'clmiits 
discovered Jan Mayen and .S])it/,bei%^en, and 
established a Avlialinji; stalion there, which in n 
few years hecaino so lucrative that the llnll niei'- 
chaiits joined Ihenv with a (icet, and both com- 
panies united in claiming a inonoj)oly of the whale 
fishing in the northern sens. One year they drove 
home the Dutch and the Biscayan ships without 
allowing them to lower a hont, 

3, Three years later, sixteoJi Dutch and four 
English ships apjJeared at Spitzhoi’gcn, and at the 
close of the season they were atlaclced by seven 
armed vessels belonging to the llussian company, 
relieved of their cargoes, and sent home empty. 

4, In the early half of last century the enter- 
prise declined both in England and Holland. 
Several attempts Avere made in England to revive 
it, but all proved unsuccessful, 'Wlien it hecatne 
known that Da^ds Sti*aits Avas a faA'ourite haunt 
of the whale, the British GoA^eimment olTei'ed a 
bounty of £1 jAcr ton, which in 1749 Avas increased 
to £2. 

5, A neAvly-formed comj)any then equipped a 
fleet of ninety-eight ships, and Scottish toAvns sent 
out thirty-one A^essels. The number increased 
yearly, and in 1788, AA'hen the bounty aa-us AAuth- 
di’aAATi, the British Avhaling fleet niunhered 255 
ships, and the country had paid in bounties 
£1,200,431. 

0. The English seaports AAuthdrew dmdng the 
first half of the current centmx except Hull, and 
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com-mod-i-ty pop-u-la-tion 
lu-cra-tive es^ti-ma-ted 

mon-op-o-ly zenith 

Par. 

1. Biscayans, from the north of 

Spain, close to the western 
end of the Pyrenees. 

,, conunodity, something that 
can be exchanged or 
sold. 

>> Basques, neighbours of the 
Biscayans, living in France 
and Spain at the S.E. angle 
of the Bay of Biscay. They 
speak a language different 
from all other European 
tongues. 

2. a Russian company of 

English merchants, that is 
a company formed in Russia 
•and under Russian laws. 


char-ac-ter-isttics 
sat-is-factto-ry 
practfice 

P.ir. 

the members of which were 
Englishmen. 

2. Jan Mayen, island between 
Norway and Iceland. 

„ Spitzbergen, group of islands 
north of Russia 

,, lucrative, profitable. 

„ monopoly, sole right to use. 

4. bormty, grant or payment 
made by government to en- 
courage trade. Bounties 
are now believed to be 
hurtful. 

8. zenith, highest point. The 
zenith is the point of the 
heavens immediately over 
our head. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. Naze, that is, the Mse, or 

projecting piece of land. 
Give other examples of 
names similarly derived. 

,, enterprise, from French en- 
ircpris, undertaken ; Latin 
inter, between, prendo 
iprens-um), taken. i 

2. monopoly, from Greek monos, j 

alone, poleo, I sell. j 

5. numbered, from Latin i 
numerus, a number. The j 
letter 6 has been inserted j 
to make the word more ; 
easily sounded. Other 1 
words in which this letter * 


Par. 

has been introduced are 
hnmhle, tremble. Give 
other examples. 

6. current century, from Latin 
curro, I run, the present 
century, that century which 
is nmning on. 

9. Sourished, from Lat. jios 
{Jloris), a flower. 

,, frankness, from the name of 
the Franks, the German 
conquerors of Gaul, who 
prided themselves on being 
free and open in their con- 
duct. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Name the nations that first took p.art in the whale fisheries. 

2. How did the prosjierity of Lerwick begin ? 

3. How did the Shetlanders regard English and Scottish whalers 

rcspectiveh' ? 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “ The Sea.” 
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Duidi floot n(- the zrnitit of its 

prosperity, suit nl)lc itu'u wre in deiiuiiHl. ;iu<l it 
is ijioro th.'in likely Hint fliey juit- in to Jlressay 
Soiind in sciircli of hands, 

5). There 'was no other known eansc*. The ]>hu*o 
ilself had no attrnetive features. Hritish shi]»s 
c.'uiio latei', and maintained tlie demand whieh 
liad been created for whale fishers. ICnf^Hsh shijjs 
and crows wore from the first popular in Shet/- 
land. An Enj^Hshman flourished in /dl the stories 
told by the old whale fishers. His Icading^ 
characteristics were fearlessness, fi-ankness, and 
fairplay, and English .ships continued ])oi)ulnr to 
the last. 

10. The men themselves could give no sati.s- 
factory reason for the manner in which they 
acted, but it often hai)pened that when the crew 
of a Scotti.sli shill chanced to comprise equal 
numbers of Scotsmen and Shctlaudors, the first 
day after leadug Bvessny Sound ivas devoted to 
fighting for victory. Botli sides wore eager for 
tlie fray, and the side that gained held sway 
during tbo voyage. 

11. The Shetland part of the crew generally 
selected a Yell or Fetlar man as their loader, and 
the names of some of those men hecamo house- 
hold words. They must have had considerable 
practice, as nearly all tbo old whale fishei'S W'ere 
first-rate boxers. Such scenes never occurred on 
board English ships,. 

{Adapted from the “ Scotsman," hy permission.) 
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and o nl y a few rose to the command of a whalei . 
Numbers of them shipped as harpooners, boat 
steerers, and line coders, and if a good cup readei 
was found among them who could foretell the 
number of whales to be caught, he "was held in 
high esteem. 

3. One case of a Shetlander in command of a 
whaler has been handed down. Continental pri- 
vateers were so numerous in the northern seas 
that a conA^oy was required as a protection to the 
fleet on the voyage out and home, and also on the 
fishing grounds. One year the fleet sailed from 
Lerwick without a conAny, after malcing arrange- 
ments that they should keep together, as closely 
as possible, and unite in self-defence in case of an 
attack. 

4. In June, Avhen the Anssels were scattered m 
search of whales, a signal of alarm was one day 
given by the ships in the offing, and as soon as 
possible a rmion was effected. A foreign man-o 
war had been descried in the distance. 

5. A Council of War was held, and it was agreed 
to engage the enemy Avdth their united foices. 
The fleet in order of battle bore down on the foe, 
who, beheA-ing fi'om their appearance and deter- 
mination that they were under the protection ot 
a strong conA'oy, fii'st hesitated, and then too v o 

flight. , . 

C. The fastest ships of the fleet pursued him. 

and at last the ‘ ISlnry Ann,’ commandivl by Olav 
OlaA'son, a Shetlander, drew ahead of lier com 
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38.-SHETLAND AND THE ^ATTALE 
FISHERIES. 

Part II. 

1. The whaling shijis were rigged out before 
leaving port, so that little of what is called 
“hosen’s work” had to he done. The work re- 
quired was to “reef, haul, and steer,” and catch 
whales, and as Shetlanders were quick to learn 
the necessaiy sailor work, it often hajipened that 
whaling captains took no more men from home 
with them than were necessary to work the ship 
to Lerwick. Another inducement was that men 
could he engaged in Lerwick at lower wages 
than in the south, and to shipowners that was a 
matter of some importance. 

2. As the men were engaged and landed at 

Ler^vick, the owners knew nothing about them, 

188 
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Captain Olavson, at the same time sending a 
. cannon hall towai’ds him. 

'8. The Frenchman, helpless from the loss of his 
guns, surrendered, his crew was distributed among 
the whalers, a prize crew put on board the priva- 
teer, and eight days afterwards Captain Olavson 

anchored her in Bressay Sound. 

9. Often upwards of 2000 men have left Lei’wick 
in a season for the whaling grovmds. They wei e 
paid monthly wages, and they participated in the 
profits of the fishing. Their wages were low, but 
if they were so fortunate as to retmn Vvnth a 
full ship, their whale money amounted to a 
respectable sum. 

lb. At fii’st the men had a guinea each for every 
‘size fish’ — a whale with twelve feet in length of 
whalebone in its mouth. Measm'ements were 
exact, and for all whales under that size the ci ev 
received nothing. Undei’-sized fish f oirmed a lai’ge 
part of the catch, or cargo, and as the men had 
the risk of captm-e, and the toil, much dissatis- 
faction was created. 

11. A change was at last made, and tlie men 
were paid by the tun of oil. This plan gave satis- 
faction, and many of the men had respectable 
deposits in bank or with their agents or land- 
lords. 

12. The capture of whales demanded the utmost 
care and skill on the part of tlie liarpooner and 
his crews. The lines had to he coiled, so that they 
could run out casilv and clearly ndthout the 
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panions, and went on alone. The Frenchman, 
for so he proved to be, seeing that his solitary 
pnrsner was gaining on him, thought that he must 
be a British man-of-war of superior calibre to 
himself, and at once, to lighten his ship and in- 
crease his speed, threw his guns overboard. 



WATCHING rOR A CHANCE. 


7. For a while he more than held his own, but a 
change of ^ind favoured the whaler, and by 
using every stitch of canvas to the best advantage, 
she overhauled the enemy. When within speaking 
distance, the privateer was ordered to strike her 
colours. “ To Avhom,” demanded the Frenchman. 
“ To the whale ship, the ‘ Mary Ann ’ of Hull-; 
strike, or I shall send you to the bottom,” i-ephed 
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of the harpooners or boat steerers caused the loss, 
of the fish — a loss which both captain and crew 
resented. Successful whale fishers required to be 
men of both nerve and skill and muscular force. 

14. The services the whale fishing rendered to 
Shetland cannot he over-estimated. It abohshed 
the fishing tenure and emancipated the people 
from a form of slavery. It formed an outlet for 
the energies of the male population, gave scope to 
their seafaring instincts, brought yearly a large 
sum of money into the country, and improved 
the circumstances of thousands of families. 

15. Above all it created the toAvn of Lei’wick, 
which has ever since been the headquarters of 
the trade of Shetland, the empoidum of its 
industries, and the successor of its ancient 
Lawting. It chanced most fortxmately that 
when the whale fishing began to decline, the 
attention of the men had been draum to the 
seaports of the south, and the failure of the 
whaling industry has not been felt in Shetland. 

{Adapted from the “ Scotsman,” hy permission.) 


pri-va-teers 

de-scried' 

hes^i-ta-ted 

cal-i-bre 


dis-trib-u-ted 

par-ti^i-pa-ted 

re-spect-a-ble 

dis-sat-is-fac-tion 


vul-ner-a-ble 

mus^cu-lar 

e-man-ci-pa-ted 

em-po-ri-um 


Pau Tar. 

1. “ bosea’s work,” boatswain’s 3 privateers, armed vessels 


work, putting sails and 
ropes into a proper state. 

2. cup reader, one wlio protends 
to foretell events from in- 
spection of tlie grounds in 
a tc.a-cup. • 1 


fitted out bj’ ])rivato per- 
sons to attack the commerce 
of ail enemy. 

3. convoy, guard of one or more 
warships. 

6. BiiperioT calibre, greater 
X 
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smallest twist or hitch.. The boat had to he 
brought close to the most vulnerable part of the 
animals body vdthout making it aware of the 
boat’s approach. The harpoon had to be driven 



ON BOATID a ■WIIALUB — THE WJIALE’s JAW WITH IHR 
WHALEBONE. 


in vdth such force as to prevent it withdravdng, 
and the crew had to he ready to back off the 
moment the whale received the harpoon, so as to 
escape the powerful lash of its tail, and the sudden 
plunge to the bottom which it made. 

1.3. The least timidity or want of skill on the part 



39.— THE BATTLE OF JENA. 


[In 1806 the Emperor Napoleon defeated the Prussians in the two 
battles of Jena * and Auerstadt fought on the same day. The following 
account is supposed to ha told by Tom Burke, an Irish officer in the 
Trench service.] 

Paet I. 

1. As I stopped for time to recover breath, I 
cotdd not help tmming to behold the valley, 
which, now filled with armed men, was a grand 
and gorgeous sight. In long colmnns of attack 
they came; the artillery filling the interspaces 
between them. A brilliant sunlight shone out, 
and I could distinguish the different brigades, 
with whose colom's I was now familiar. 

2. Still my eye ranged over the field in search 
of cavalry, the arm I loved above all others, that 
which, more than all the rest, re'V'ived the heroic 
sph’it of the chivalrous ages, and made the horse- 
man feel the ancient ardom* of the belted Icnight. 
But none were within sight. Indeed, the very 
nattu’e of the ground offered an obstacle to then' 
movement, and I saw that here, as at Austerlitz, 
the daj'- was to the infantry. 

3. ^Meanwhile we toiled u]) the height, and at 
length reached the cre.st of the ladgc. and then 

■* Pronounced Yainn. 
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strength in guns. Calibre 
refers to the diameter of 
the gun tube. 


Par. 

12. vulnerable, open to attack. 
15. Lawting, seat of the old Norse 
Parliament of Shetland. 


Derivations, etc. 


rar. 

4. offing, from off •, the part of 
the sea far otV. 

,, union, from Lat. unus, one. 

,, foreign, from Lat. /on's, out 
of doors ; hence far off ; 
hence applied to strangers. 

10. guinea, so called because it 
was first made of gold 
brought from Guinea. 
Mention other pieces of 
money or materials, which 
received their names from 
place-names. 

12. aware. Compare beware, 
wary. 


Par. 

14. emancipated, from Latin c, 
out of, and manccps, one 
who gives or receives pro- 
perty ; applied to freed 
slaves as ceasing to be the 
property of their masters. 

16. emporium, from Greek em- 
poros, a traveller or trader ; 
hence a market place or 
centre of trade. 

,, Lawting, from the Norse. A 
tiny or thing, was a meeting. 
Compare hoisting. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. "Why did whalers make up their crews from Shetland 1 

2. Narrate in your own words the story of Captain Olavson’s capture. 

3. 'What effect had the whale fisheries on Shetland ? 


Composition. 

'Write an essay on ” The British Isles.” 
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in tlie direction of some cottages, which I soon 
heard was the village of Vierzehn Heiligen, and 
the centre of the Prussian position. A galling 
fire of artillery played upon the column, as it 
went ; and before we accomplished half the 
distance our loss was considerable. 

8. More than once, too, the cry of “ Cavahy ! ” 
was heard, and, quick as the warning itself, we 
were thrown into square, to receive the im- 
petuous horsemen, who came madly on to the 
charge. Ney himself stood in the squares, ani- 
mating hy his presence the men, and cheeidng 
them at every volley they pom'ed in. 

9. “ Yonder, men, yonder is the centre of their 
position,” said he, pointing to the callage, which 
now bristled with armed men, several guns upon 
a height beyond it, commanding the approach, 
and a cloud of cavalry hovering near, to pounce 
down upon those who might be daring enough 
to assail it. A wild cheer answered liis words, 
both general and soldiers understood each other 
well. 

id. In two columns of attack the diAusion was 
formed, and then the word “Forward ! ” was given. 
“ Orderly time, men,” said General Dorsenne, who 
commanded that with which I was ; and obedient 
to the order, the ranks moved as if on parade. 
And now let me mention a circumstance, which, 
though trivial in itself, presents a feature of the 
peculiar character of courage which distingmshed 
the French officer in battle. 
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burst forth a sight such as all the grandeur I had 
ever beheld of war had never presented the ec[uaL 
On a vast table-land, slightly undulating on the 
surface, was drawn up the whole Prussian army, 
in battle array — a splendid force of nigh thirty 
thousand infantry, flanked by ten thpusand 
sabres, the finest cavalry in Europe. 

4. It was now nine o’clock; the sky clear and 
cloudless, and a biaght autumnal day permitted 
the eye to range for miles on every side. The 
Prussian army, but forty thousand strong, was 
drawn up in the form of an arch, presenting the 
convexity to our front, while our troops, ninety 
thousand in number, overlapped them on either 
flank, and extended far beyond them. 

5. The battle began by the advance of the 
Erench columns, and the retreat of the enemy, 
both movements accomplished without a shot 
heing fired, and the whole seeming the 
manoeuvres of a field day. 

6. At length, as the Prussians took the position 
they intended to hold, their guns were seen 
mo’^’ing to the front, squadrons of cavalry dis- 
engaged themselves from behind the infantry 
masses, and then, a tremendous fire opened from 
the whole line. Our troops advanced en tirailleurs, 
that is, whole regiments thrown out in skirmish- 
ing order, which, when pressed, fell back, and 
permitted the columns to appear. 

7. The dhdsion to which I found myself attached 
received orders to move obliquely across the plain, 
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in tlie direction of some cottages, winch I soon 
heard was the village of Vierzehn Heihgen, and 
the centre of the Prussian position. A galling 
fire of artillery played upon the column, as it 
went ; and before we accomplished half the 
distance our loss was considerable. 

8. More than once, too, the cry of “ Cavahy ! ” 
was heard, and, quick as the warning itself, we 
were thrown into square, to receive the im- 
petuous horsemen, who came madly on to the 
charge. Ney himseK stood in the squares, ani- 
mating by his presence the men, and cheering 
them at every volley they pomed in. 

9. “ Yonder, men, yonder is the centre of then* 
position,” said he, pointing to the village, which 
now bristled with armed men, several guns upon 
a height beyond it, commanding the approach, 
and a cloud of cavahy hovering near, to pounce 
down upon those who might be daring enough 
to assail it. A wild cheer answered his words, 
both general and soldiers understood each other 
well. 

10. In two columns of attack the diwsion was 
formed, and then the word “Forward ! ’’ was given. 
“ Orderly time, men,” said General Dorsenne, who 
commanded that with which I was ; and obedient 
to the order, the ranks moved as if on parade. 
And now let me mention a circumstance, which, 
though triwal in itself, presents a feataire of the 
peculiar character of courage which distinguished 
the French officer in battle. 
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11. As tlie line advanced, tlie lire of tlie Prussian 
battery, which by this had found out our range 
piost accurately, opened severely on us, but more 
particularly on the left ; and, as the men fell fast, 
and the grape-shot tore through the ranks, a 
wavering of the line took place, and in several 
places a broken front was presented. 

12. Dorsenne saw it at once, and placing himself 
in front of the advance, with his back towards 
the enemy, he called out as if on parade, “ Close 
order — close order. Move up there — left, right — 
left, right”; and so did he retire step by step, 
marking the time with his sword, while the shot 
flew past and around him, and the earth was 
scattered about by the torrent of the grape-shot. 
Courage like this would seem to give a charmed 
life, for while death was dealing fast around him, 
he never received a wound. 

13, Twice did we win our way up the ascent, 
tvdce were we beaten back ; strong reinforce- 
ments were coming up to the enemy’s aid, when 
a loud rolling of the drums and a hoarse cheer 
from behind revived our spiilts— it was Cannes’ 
dhdsion advancing at a run. They opened to 
permit our retiring masses to re-form behind 
them, and then rushed on. A crash of musketry 
rung out, and tlu-ough the smoke the glancing 
bayonets flashed and the red flame danced vsdldly. 

Charles Lever. 

(From “ Tom Burke of Ours.") 
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gor-geous un-du-Ia-ting man-oeuWres 

chiVal-rous au-tum-nal ob-Iique-Iy 


Par. 

2. Austerlitz, in Anstria, wliere 
JTapoleon defeated the 
Austrians and Eussians in 
1805, 

4. convexity, the part that 
bulges out. 


Par. 

5. mancEUvres, tnovements. 

7. Vierzehn Heiligen, means 
“ Fourteen Saints.” 

11, grape-shot, shot made of 
balls fastened together like 
a bunch of grapes. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. artillery, from Lat. ars {arl- 

is), art •, great machines of 
war, which had to be made 
and used vxith art. 

„ brilliant, from Lat. bcryllus, 
the beryl (a precious stone), 
through Italian, hrillare, to 
shine (like a beryl). 

2. cavalry, chivalrous, from 

Lat. cadall'Ks, a horse, 
through Italian and French. 

3. undulating, from Lat. uncta, 

a wave ; rolling like waves, 
infantry, from Lat. infans, 
an infant or young child, 
through Pr. enfant, a child. 


Par. 

The foot soldiers were at first 
the servants of the mounted 
knights, and it was, and 
is, often the custom to call 
a servant or inferior a hoy 
or lad. Thus a French 
officer speaking to his men 
calls them “otcs enfanU,” 
“ray children,” while an 
Englishman would call his 
men “ my lads.” 

4. autumnal, from Lat. augeo 
(anct-mn), 1 increase ; the 
time of increase or fruit. 

12. courage, from Lat. cor, the 
heart. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Give an account of the French order of attack at Jena. 

2. What gave a temporary check to the French, and how were order 

and firmness restored 1 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “ Bravery.” 


40.— THE BATTLE OF JENA. 
pabt n. 

1. “ Ell avanf ! en avanff'’ biirst from every man, 
as, maddened vatli excitement, tve plmiged into 
tile fray. Like a A*ast torrent tumbling from 
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some mountain gorge, tlie column poured on, 
ovei’whelming all before it, now struggling for 
a moment, as some obstacle delayed, but could 
not arrest its march ; now, headlong rushing, it 
swept along. 

2. The village was won, the Prussians fell back, 
their guns opened fiercely on us, and cavalry tore 
past, sabring all who sought not shelter within 
the walls. But the post was ours, the key of 
their position was in our hands, and Ney sent 
three messengers, one after the other to the 
emiDeror, to let him know the result, and enable 
him to push forward and attack the Prussian 
centre. 

3. Suddenly a wild cry was heard from the little 
street of the village, the houses were in flames, 
the Prussians had thrown in heated shells, and 
the wooden roofs of the cottages caught up the 
fire. For an instant all became, as it were, panic- 
struck, and a confused movement of retreat was 
begun ; but the next moment order was restored 
— the sappers scaled the walls of the burning 
houses, and with their axes severed the timbers, 
and suffered the blazing mass to fall 'vvithin the 
buildings. 

4. But by this time the Prussians had re-formed 
their columns and once more advanced to the 
attack — the moment was in their favour, the 
disorder of our ran]cs,'and the sudden fear in- 
spired by an unlooked-for danger still continued, 
when they came on. Then indeed began a scene 
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against the wall of a house, a horseman tore 
past, and with one vigorous cut cleft open my 
shoulder, I staggered back, and fell, covered 
with blood, upon the door-sill. I saw our column 
pass on cheering, and heard the wild cry, en 
avant, en avant!" swelling from a thousand 
voices, and then faint and exhausted, my senses 
reeled, and the rest was like an indistinct dream. 

10. Stunned, and like one hut half-awake, I 
followed the tide of marching men which swept 
past like a mighty river, the roar of the artillery, 
and the crash of battle, increasing the confusion 
of my brain. All distinct memory of the re- 
mainder of the day is lost to me. 

11. I can recollect the explosion of several 
waggons of the ammunition-train, and how the 
splinters wounded several of those around me. I 
also have a vague dreamy sense of being hirrried 
along at intervals, and then seeing masses of 
cavalry dash past ; but the great prevaihng 
thought, above all others, is, of leaning over the 
edge of a “charrette,” where I lay with some 
w’'ounded soldiers, to watch the retreat of the 
Prussians, as they were pinsued by Mmat’s 
cavah’y. 

Chables Leveb. 

{From “ Tom Burke of Ours.”) 

an-i-mos^i-ty vol-ti-geur' am-mu-ni-tion 

ec-sta-sy cui-ras-siers' vague 

Par. I I’ar. 

]. en arant, forward. j 2. key, the most important 

,, gorge, narrow, rocky passage, 1 point. 
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iti . 

3, Bappors, soklicrs furnishcil 

with axes and other tools 

4. carnage, slaughter. 

.’i. grenadier, a tall soldier, 
originally ono who carried a 
grenade or bomb. 


Par. 

6. Fanbonrg, an outer quarter of 
Paris, hero the Faubourg 
St, Antoine. 

,, voltigcur, light soldier. 

II. chnrrctte, carriage. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. excitement, from L-at. ex, 
out of, cico (alum), to call 
or summon. 

3. Boaled, from Lat. scala, a 

ladder. 

4. carnage, from Lat. enro 

(canids), flesh, 

5. ecstasy, from Greek ec, out 

of, sfrt-, a root moaning to 
stand. 

, , Vanda 2 nnjo, ono of Napoleon’s 
generals. 

,, grenadier, from grenade, the 
French name of the pome- 
granate. A grenade was 
so-called because it was like 
the pomegranate in shape. 


Par. 

5. Bhako, from Hungarian esako, 
a cap. 

,, volley, from Lat. volo, I fly. 

8. cnirnssiors, cuirass, French 
cuirasse is from Latin 
corimn, leather, because it 
was originally made of 
leather. Now it is a steel 
breast-plate. 

11. ammunition, from Latin 
mtinio, I protect ; originally 
all military stores. 

,, pursue, from lAtin per, 
through, scqnor, 1 follow, 
through French poursuivre, 
to follow. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe the capture of the village. 

2. Describe the counter attack by the Prussians, 

Composition. 

Write an essay on (a) “ My Favourite Novel ” ; 

or (b) “5Iy Favourite Character in Fiction ” 



THERE WAS A SOUND ,OF REVELRY BY NIGHT. 


41.— THE EVE OF WATERLOO. 

1. There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er, fah' women and brave 
men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its A'^oluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake 
again. 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 

But hush! hark! a deep soimd strikes like a rising 
knell. 
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2. Did ye not hear it? No ; ’twas hut the -wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On AAdtli the dance, let joy he unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure 
meet 

To chase the glowing hours Muth flying feet. 
But hark ! that hea^’y sound breaks in once 
more, 

As if the clouds its echo Avould repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Ai’m! arm! it is — ^it is — the cannon’s opening 
roar ! 

3. Within a ■v^’indowed niche of that high haU 
Sate Brunsmck’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That soxmd, the fii’st amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with death’s prophetic 
ear; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it 
near 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody biei’, 
Apd roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell; 

He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting 
feU. 

4. Ab ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathei'ing tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an horn ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
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The life fi'oin out young hearts, and choking 
sighs 

Which ne’er irdght be repeated; who might 
guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual 
eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn 
coxild rise ? 



5, And there was mounting in hot haste; the 
steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering 


Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering with white lips, “The foe, — 
they come, they come f ” 
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6. And -wild and high the “ Cameron’s gathering ” 

rose, 

The war note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes : 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which 
fills 

Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native dai’ing which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years 
And EA'^an’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clans- 
man’s ears ! 

7. And Ardennes waves above them -her green 

leaves. 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves. 

Over the unretmning brave — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Wliich now beneath them, but above shall 
grow ^ ' 

In its next verdure, when the fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 

. And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold 
and low. 

8. Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay. 

The midnight brought the signal-soimd of 
strife, 
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The morn the marshalling in arms — the day 

Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder clouds close o’er it, -which when 
rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her owm clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent, 

Rider and horse, — ^fiiend, foe, — ^in one red burial 
blent ! Lord Byron. 

{From " Childc Harold's Pilgrimage.”) 



chiv-al-ry chief-tain moun-tain-eers' 

vo-Iup-tu-ous fest-i-val mar^shal-ling 

pro-phet-ic pi-broch mag-nif-i-cent-ly 

Ver. Ver. 

1. a soTiiid. of revelry by nlgbt, 1. cMvalry, here means brave 
a great ball given by the men. 

Duchess of Richmond. 

Derivations, etc. 

Ver. forth, pJicmi, I speak. The 

1. revelry, from Lat. rcbello, I vord prophet was at first 

rebel ; unrestrained mirth applied to any one who 

or rejoicing. spojee out in God s name, 

3. prophetic, from Greek jiro, not merely to a foreteller. 

O 
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Ver. 

3. bier, connected with hear. 

6. thrill, from Old English 

thirlan, to pierce. 

7. verdure, from Latin ver, 

spring. 


Ver. 

8. strife, connected with strive, 
as life with live. Give 
other examples. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Tell in your own words how the ball at IJrussels was interrupted. 

2. Describe the hurried gathering for battle. 

3. Describe the elfect of the Highland ])ibrooli. 


Composition. ' 

Write an essay on “Napoleon”; or "Wellington”; or “The 
French Revolution ” ; or “ Waterloo.” 



42.— A LAKELAND COTTAGE. 

[Thomas De Quincey was born at Manchester in 1785, and died at 
Edinburgh in 1859. He early contracted the terrible habit of eating 
opium, and suffered much from the consequences. From 1809 to 1828 
he resided at Grasmere, in the Lake District of Westmorland, where 
ho lived in Dove Cottage, formerly occupied by Wordsworth. The 
follo\ving extract from “ The Confe.ssions of an English Opium Eater,” 
the most celebrated of his works, describes this cottage, perhaps the 
most famous of all the humble abodes of genius.] 

1. Let thei'e be a cottage, standing in a valley, 
eighteen miles from any town — no spacious 
valley, but about two miles long by three- 
quarters of a mile in average width ; the benefit 
of which provision is, that all the families resident 
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Avithiii its circuit will compose, as it were, one 
larger household personally familiar to yom- 
eye, and more or less interesting to your affections. 

2. Let the mountains he real mountains, 
between three and four thousand feet high ; 
and the cottage a I'eal cottage, not (as a vyutty 
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author has it) “ a cottage Avith a double coach- 
house ” ; let it be, in fact (for I must abide by the 
actual scene), a white cottage, embowered noth 
fiowermg shrubs, so chosen as to xmfold a suc- 
cession of flowers upon the walls, and chistering 
round the Avindows through all the months of 
spring, sunxniei', and autumn — ^beginning, in fact, 
Avith May roses, and ending AA-itli jasmine. 
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3. Let it, however, not be spring, nor summer, 
nor autumn — but winter in bis sternest shape. 
This is a most important point in the science 
of happiness. And I am surprised to see people 
overlook it, and think it matter of congratula- 
tion that vdnter is going, or, if coming, is not 
likely to he a severe one. On the contrary, I 
ptit up a petition annually for as much snow, 
hail, frost, or storm, of one kind or other, as the 
skies can possibly afford us. 

4. Surely everybody is aware of the divine 
pleasures which attend a winter fireside ; candles 
at four o’clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, a fair 
tea-maker, shutters closed, curtains fiovdng in 
ample draperies on -the floor, whilst the vdnd 
and rain are raging audibly without. 

And at the doors and windows seem to call. 

As heav’n and earth they woidd together mell. 
Yet the least entrance find they none at all. 
Whence sweeter grows our rest secure in 
massy hall.^ 

j 

5. All these are items in the description of a 
winter evening, which must surely he fa mili ar 
to everybody born in a high latitude. And it 
is evident that most of these delicacies, like ice- 
cream, require a very low temperature of the 
atmosphere to produce them ; they are fruits 
wliich cannot be ripened without weather stormy 

^ Thomson. “ The Castle of Indolence.” 
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or inclement, in some waj’' or other. I am not 
'particular^’ as people say, whether it he snow, or 
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6. I can pnt up even wiili rain, pi’OAaded it 
rains cats and dogs ; but something of the sort 
I must have ; and, if I have not, I thinlc myself 
in a manner ill-used ; foi* why am I called on to 
j)ay so hea^dly for winter, in coals and candles, 
and vai’ious prh'’ations that Avill occur even to 
gentlemen, if I am not to have the article good 
of its kind? No; a Canadian vdnter for my 
money ; or a Russian one, where every man is 
but a co-proprietor with the north wind in the 
fee-simple of his own ears. 

7. Indeed, so great an epicure am I in this 
matter, that I cannot relish a winter night fully 
if it he much past St. Thomas’s Day, and have 
degenerated into disgusting tendencies to vernal 
appearances; no, it must be divided by a thick 

waU of dark nights from all return of light and 
sunshine. 

8. From the latter days of October to Christmas 
Eve, therefore, is the period during which happi- 
ness IS m season, which, in my judgment, enters 
the room with the tea-tray; for tea, though 
ridiculed by those who are naturally of coarse 
nerves, or are become so from wine-drinking, and 
are not susceptible of influence from so refined 
a stimulant, wiU always be the favourite beverage 
of the intellectual ; and, for my part, I would have 
joined Dr. Johnson in a helium inteimecinum 
against Jonas Hanway, or any other impious 
person, who should presume to disparage it. 

9. But here;- to save myself the trouble of 
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too mucli verbal description, I will introduce a 
painter, and give him directions for the rest of 
the picture. Painters do not hke white cottages 
unless a good deal weathei'-stained ; but as the 
reader now understands that it is a winter night, 
his services will not be required, except for the 
inside of the house. 

' 10. Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet by 

twelve, and not more than seven and a half feet 
high. This, reader, is somewhat ambitiously 
styled, in my family, the drawing-room; but, 
being contrived “ a double debt to pay,” it is also, 
and more justly, termed the library; for it 
happens that books are the only article of pro- 
perty in which I am richer than my neighbom\s. 

11. Of these I have about five thousand, 
collected gradually since my eighteenth year. 
Therefoi-e, painter, put as many as you can into 
this room. Make it populous with boolcs ; and, 
fm’thermore, paint me a good fire ; and furniture 
plain and modest, befitting the xmpretending 
cottage of a scholar. 

12. And, near the fire, paint me a tea-table ; and 
(as it is clear that no creature can come' to see 
one such a stormy night), place only two cux^s 
and saucers on the tea-tray; and if you Icnow 
how to paint such a thing symbolically, or other- 
'vs’ise, paint me an eternal tea-x>ot — eternal a 
%)ctrtc ante, and a. 2 Mrte 2 ^osf', for I usually drink 
tea from eight o’clock at night to four o clock in 
the morning. 
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12. And, as it is very unpleasant to make tea or 
to ]iour it out for oneself, ])aint me a lovely young 
woman sitting at tlvc lal»le. Paiiit lier ai'ins like 
Aurora’s, and lier smiles like Hebe’s. But no, 

dear M , not OA’cn in jest let me insinuate that 

tby power to illuminate my cottage i*ests upon 
a tenure so perisliable as mere per.sonal beauty; 
or that the witchcraft of angelic smiles lies 
^\^tbin the empire of anj^ earthly i)oncil. 

TnojiAS D]5 Quincey. 

[Frojn “ The Coii/essinns of an J^nglish Opium-J^'iler.”) 
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cir-cuit 

con-grat-u-la-tion 

pe-ti-tion 

del-i-ca-cies 

tem-per-a-turc 

at'mo-sphere 

co-pro-pri^-tor 


ep-i-cure 

de-gen^«r-a-ted 

ten-den-cies 

judg-ment 

rid-i-culed 

sus-cep'-ti-ble 

bev'-er-age 


in-tel-Iec-tu-al 

dis-par-age 

am-bi-tious-!y 

pop’-u-Ious 

sym-bol-ic-al'ly 

He-be 

in-sin-u-ate 


Par. 

1. a valley, tlie valley of Gras- 

mere. 

2. between three or fonr thou- 

sand feet Hgh. The moun- 
tains seen from Grasmere do 
not reach the height of 
3000 feet ; hut Hclvellyn, 
Scafell, Skiddaw and others, 
which are visible from points 
near it, are all slightly above 
this height. 

„ “a cottage with a double 
coach-house,” quoted from 
a poem by Coleridge, in 
which it is used as an 
illustration of “the j'tide 
thatapes humility,” Satan’s 
favourite sin, according to 
the poet. 

4. mell, mingle. 

6. high latitude, latitude near 
the pole and distant from 
the equator. 

6. fee-simple, full possession. 

7. epieme, lover of dainties. 

Epicurus was a philos- 


Par. 

opher whose followers held 
pleasure and ease to be the 
most desirable of all things. 
7. St. Thomas’s Day, the 21 st of 
December. 

,, vernal, springlike. 

S. beUum internecinum, war 
without quarter. 

,, Jonas Hanway (1712-1786) ; 
an English traveller. 

10. “a double debt to pay,’’ 
made to serve two purposes. 
(Quoted from Goldsmith’s 
'^Deserted Village.’’) 

12. h parte ante, from tlie past. 

,, 6, parte post, towards the 

future. 

13. Aurora, the Koman goddess 

of dawn. 

„ Hebe, the Greek goddess of 
youth. 

„ Dear M , De _ Quincey s 

wife, whose maiden name 
was llargaret Simpson. 

„ within the empire, within 
the power. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

1. familiar, from Latin familia, 

a household. 

2. shrub, another form of the 

word scrub. 

,, scene, from Greek scene, a 
tent ; hence a covered stage 
on which plaj-s were acted ; 
hence a grouj), a picture. ; 

6. item, from Latin item, like- } 
wise. Formerly each line of j 
a bill after the first began i 


wth the word item . Peojde 
came to speak of the items 
of a hill ; and so items carae 
to mean separate articles 
making np a whole. 

5. latitude, from Latin latus. 
broad, beranse 2 )ara]lels oi 
latitude are drawn across 
a map, when the north is 
put at the top. 

,, particular, from Latin parti- 
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cicliix, a little part, a deUil. 

‘ Particular ’ at first incaTit 
'rlctuilul,’ then “paying 
mui'h alicniion to detail”', 
hence it is now frequently 
used to moan fastidious 
or exacting. Do Quincey 
shows by Ids use of quota- 
tion marks ihat ho docs 
not think this a correct 
meaning. 

G. proprietor, from Latin pro- 
prius, one's own. 

,, fee, from Old English feoh, 
cattle ; hence any kind of 
property, now it has come 
to mean payment for some 
kinds of work. 

7. degenerated, from Latin de, 
down, genus {gencr-is), 
family or kind. 

,, disgusting, from Latin dis, 
asunder, gusto, I taste. 

8 happiness, from hap, chance ; 
hence good chances or for- 
tune. 

,, tray, from Latin traho, I 
draw. 

10. ambitiously, from Latin amb- 


iVc, to go .about. It was the 
custom in Koine for ]icnple 
who wished to bo elected to 
jmblic olliccs to go about 
among the citizens asking 
for their favour. Hence a- 
man who wished to be 
elected was said to have 
ambition. 

10. neighbours, from Old English 

ncah, nigh or nc.ar, andyfl- 
bur, a farmer or country- 
man. Applied first to 
dwellers in the country, and 
then generally. 

11. gradnally, from Latin grndns, 

a step. Explain the de- 
rivation. 

13. jest, from Latin gesta, deeds. 
Books called ‘ ' Gesta Ho- 
manor um” (“Deeds of the 
Romans’’) woregreat favour- 
ites in the Middle Ages. 
They contained stories, 
many ofwliich wore humor- 
ous, so that ‘gesto’ or ‘jest,’ 
which at first meant a story 
of adventure, came to mean 
ajoke. 


Oral Exercises. 

Describe (1) The valley. 

(2) The outside of the cottage. 

(3) The inside of the cottage. 

Give Do Quincey’s reasons for preferring a severe winter to a mild 
one. 

Composition. 

Write an essay on (n) “The Joys of Winter.” 

or (6) ‘ ‘ The Disadvantages of Winter.*' 
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43.— ABOUT BALLOONS. 

Part I. 

1. Ballooning lias always Lad a great fascina- 
tion for men, and as eai’ly as tLo sixties very con- 
siderable attention was devoted to exiierinients 
at great altitudes. Mr. Janies Glaisber and Mr. 
Coxwell, Nestor of aeronauts, who is still among 
us, took many aerial voyages, and reported on 
them to the British Association. 

2. The wish to acquire some of the powers^ of 
birds still exists in nearly all civilised countries, 
and recently many adventurous ascents haie 
been made. Perhaps the most famous of 
ventures was the ill-starred attempt of the Nor- 
wegian Andree to reach the North Pole by means 
of a balloon. He paid the penalty of his ras i- 
ness -with his hf e ; hut ballooning is sti eager y 
practised, though few would think of such a 

voyage as he undertook. 

3. fn.October 1898, Dr. Arto Berson of Berhn 

and Ml-. Percival Spencer of London 
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nscont from the CryKtjil Palace for ilio i)ur])Ose of 
taking scientific observations in tbo upper region 
of the earth’s atniospbcre. The balloon used for 
tbo i^ui'iioso Avas one of Messrs. Spencer’s best, 
towering 75 feet in bciglit, of 50 feet diameter, 
and with cajoacity for 50,000 feet of gas. To curry 
the two voyagers and 400 iiouiid.s of sand ballast 
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in bags, 30,000 feet of pare hydrogen gas was 
deemed sufficient. . 

4. The ascent was not intended to be one of the 
spectacles of the day, and was not made from the 
regular balloon area, but from a sequestered nook, 
where, however, some feAv hundred spectators 
congregated. The gas was made from Messrs. 
Spencer’s own material and apparatus, and at two 
o’clock the travellers sailed away. 

5. It was a hot afternoon, with little more than 
a breath of wind stirring on the face of the earth. 
But the air was rarefied by the heat, and the gas 
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being A'ery liglit tbe balloon darted up a thousand 
feet in little more than a minute. A slight current 
took it in the fii*st instance in a north-westerlj 
direction right over the Palace, where it hovered 



GETTING READY TO ATTACH THE CAR 


for an appreciable time. A change in the direction 
of the wind, or rather elevation into anothei 
current, then took the travellers away on a north- 
easterly course at a greater I’ate of speed than 
that of the faint current on the earth. 

6. A few slight drifts of Hght cloud floated 
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below the blue sky at a height of possibly about 
two miles above the earth, and towards these at 
a somewhat lower altitude the balloon appeared 
to be drifting. A long rope, knovm as the trail 
rope, was hanging from the car, and ' indicated 
the line of flight. For fully an hour the aerial 
machine was Ausible, though appearing no larger 
than a tennis ball. The film of cloud then 
vanished, and the last faint speck of the balloon 
faded away in the empyrean. 

7. Dr. Berson was, of course, well pro\dded 
with self-recording instruments and ax^paratus ; 
aneroids to gauge the height, camei’a for photog- 
raphy, means for ascertaining the pressure of 
the atmosphere, and for cax>tuving and retain- 
ing samples of rarefied air. To meet possible 
emergency, tubes of compressed oxygen were 
taken, so that if the worst came to the worst, and 
the atmosphere became too rare to sustain the 
breath of fife, recom^se might be had to ai-tificial 
means of respiration. 

8. Two life belts had been put on board at the 
last moment in case the aerial ship should drift 
out to the North Sea, somewhere beyond the 
coast line of Norfolk. It was calculated by Mr. 
Percival Spencer, the head of the firm, that the 
balloon rose at the rate of 500 feet per minute, 
and that it would reach a height of 25,000 feet be- 
fore any attempt was made to check the elevation. 
.-Dr. Berson claims to have already risen to an 

altitude of seven miles, or one mile higher than 
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the a'wfxil record of Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell, 
when both were ■\\’ithin an ace of perishing. 

9. Though the very slight wind over the sur- 
face of the earth was not moving more than five 
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miles an hour, Mr. Percival Spencer was of 
opinion that at the altitude the aeronauts 
'vrould reach they would swoop well over 
London, and would he carried far away to the 
north-east. No anxiety whatever was felt as to 
their ultimate safety, unless they were carried 
out to sea, wliich was extremely improbable. 

10. All doubts on the subject were set at rest by 
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below tlie blue sky at a beigbt of possibly about 
two miles above the earth, and towards these at 
a somewhat lower altitude the balloon appeared 
to be drifting. A. long rope, knoYoi as the trail 
rope, was hanging from the car, and ' indicated 
the line of flight. For fully an hour the aerial 
machine was ^dsiblc, though apiiearing no larger 
than a tennis ball. The film of cloud then 
vanished, and the last faint sxieck of the balloon 
faded away in the emiiju'ean. 

7. Dr. Berson was, of course, well pro\dded 
with self-recording instruments and apparatus; 
aneroids to gauge the heiglit, camera for photog- 
raxdiy, means for ascertaining the pressure of 
the utmosxihere, and for capturing and retain- 
ing samples of rarefied aii‘. To meet possible 
emergency, tubes of compressed oxygen were 
taken, so that if the worst came to the worst, and 
the atmosjihere became too rare to sustain the 
breath of life, recourse might be had to artificial 
means of respiration. 

8. Two life belts had been put on board at the 
last moment in case the aeidal ship should drift 
out to the North Sea, somewhere beyond the 
coast line of Norfolk. It was caleulatod by IMr. 
Percival Spencer, the head of the firm, that the 
balloon rose at the rate of 500 feet jier minute, 
and that it would reach a height of 25,000 feet be- 
fore any attempt Avas made to check the elevation. 
Dr. Berson cl.ninis to huA'e already riscii lo an 
altitude of scA'cn miles, or one milf5 bigbei’ tliaTi 
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tlie a^vful I'ecord of Mr. Glaislier and Mr. Coxwell, 
wlien both were within an ace of perishing. 

9. Though the very slight wind over the sur- 
face of the earth was not moving more than five 
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miles an hour, Mr. Percival Spencer was of 
opinion that at the altitude the aeronauts 
Would reach they Avotild swoop well over 
London, and would be carried far away to the 
north-east. No anxiety whatever was felt as to 
their ultimate safety, unless thej^ were carried 
out to sea, which was extremely imj)robable. 

10. All doubts on the subject were set at rest by 
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below the blue sky at a beiglit of possibly about ^ 
two miles above the earth, and towards these at 
a somewhat lower altitude the balloon appeared 
to be drifting. A long rope, known as the trail 
rope, was hanging from the car, and ’ indicated 
the line of flight. For fully an hour the aerial 
machine was visihle, though apjjearing no larger 
than a tennis ball. The film of cloud then 
vanished, and the last faint speck of the balloon 
faded away in the emx)yrean. 

7. Dr. Berson was, of course, well provided 
with self-recording instruments and apparatus; 
aneroids to gauge the height, camera for photog- 
raphy, means for ascertaining the pressure of 
the atmosphere, and for capturing and retain- 
ing samples of rarefied air. To meet possible 
emergency, tubes of compressed oxygen were 
taken, so that if the worst came to the worst, and 
the atmosphere became too rare to sustain the 
breath of life, recom-se might be had to artificial 
means of respiration. 

8. Two life belts had been put on board at the 
last moment in case the aerial ship should drift 
out to the North Sea, somewhere beyond the 
coast fine of Norfollv. It was calculated by Mr. 
Percival Spencer, the head of the firm, that the 
balloon rose at the rate of 500 feet per minute, 
and that it would reach a height of 25,000 feet be- 
foi’e any attempt was made to check the elevation. 
■Dr. Berson claims to have already risen to an 
.altitude of seven miles, or one mile higher than 
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tile a'^rful record of j\Ir. Glaislier and Mr. Coxwell, 
wlien both were ivitbin an ace of perishing. 

9. Though the very slight wind over the sur- 
face of the earth was not nioidng more than five 
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Diiles an hour, Mr. Pei-cival Spencer was of 
opinion that at the altitude the aeronauts 
■^'ould reach they would swoop well over 
London, and would be carried fai' away to the 
nortlveast. No anxiety whatever was felt as to 
their ultimate safety, unless they were carried 
out to sea, which was exti'emely improbable. 

10. All doubts on the subject were set at rest by 
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the receipt in due course of the foKowing tele- 
gram : — 

“ Handed in at Upminster at 5.30. To aeronaut, 
London. 

“ Splendid descent near Homf ord. Over 27,000 
feet high.” 

11. This would he just over five miles, and there- 
fore within the achievements of Mr. Glaisher and 
Mr. Coxwell, who undoubtedly ascended six miles 
in 1862, hut it is indeed a very high flight. The 
lowest temperature recorded in the ascent was 
minus 34° Centigrade, equalling minus 29° Fah. (61 
degrees below freezing point). The atmosphere 
was clear, and the coast line visible. At 25,000 
feet the air became so rarefied that both explorers 
had to breathe compressed oxygen from tubes. 

{Adapted 'by permission from the “ Daily News”) 


fas-ci-na-tion 

a'-er-o-nauts 

a-e-ri-al 

sci-en-tiWc 

se-quest'ered 

ap-pa-ra'-tus 


rai^e-fied 

ap-pre-ci-ab!e 

em-pyr-e'an 

in'stru-ments 

an-er-oids 

cam-er-a 


pho-tog^-ra-phy 

e-mer-gen-cy 

ox^y-gen 

ar-ti-fi-cial 

cal-cu-la-ted 

a-chieve'-ments 


Par. 

1. aeronauts, persons skilled in 

the management of bal- 
loons ; the word literally 
means air-sailors. 

,, the Nestor of all aeronauts, 
the oldest of aeronauts. 
Homer tells us that Nestor 
was the oldest of the Greeks 
who fought against Troy. 

2. ill-starred, unfortunate. Ill- 


Par. 

starred, because people used 
to think that the stars 
showed what men’s fortunes 
were to bo. 

6. rarefied, expanded or made 
thin. 

,, an appreciable time, a time 
that could be observed. 

6. the empyrean, the sky. 

7. emergency, sudden need. 
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Derivations, etc. 


Tar. 

1. balloon, from French ballon, 

derived from Teutonic 
(English, German, &c. ) 
hall. 

,, fascination, from Latin fas- 
cino, I bevitch. 

2. civilised, from Latin cMs, a 

citizen. 

„ voyage, from Latin via, a 
way, French voyage, a jour- 
ney either by land or sea. 
Note the change of meaning 
which has taken place in 
this word. 

5. appreciable, from Latin ad, 

to, jrrelmin, a price. 

6. empyrean, from Greek, cn, in; 

and pyr, fire ; because the 
sky was supposed to be a 
region of pure fire. 


Par. 

7. aneroid, from Greek a, with- 

out, and ncros, wet ; because 
an aneroid barometer is one 
made without mercury or 
any other liquid. 

„ photography, from Greek 
plws {phot-os), light, and 
grapJio, I write or paint. 
Photographs are, as it were, 
pictures drawn or painted 
by light. 

„ emergency, from Latin e, out 
of, and rnergo, I plunge, 
some need which suddenly 
arises. 

8. calculated, from Latin calcu- 

lus, a little stone, because 
at first people counted with 
stones as young children 
still count with their fingers. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe the balloon and its fittings. 

2. Describe the voyage. 

Composition. 

"Write a letter accepting an invitation to accompany an aeronaut on 
a balloon ascent. 


44.— ABOUT BALLOONS. 
pabt n. 

1. When the aerial car with charioteer and 
passenger had passed away into space, a repre- 
sentative of the “Daily News” had some con- 
versation with members of the Spencer family. 
jMr. Arthur Spencer said — “You see we come of 
an aeronautical family, going back for three 
generations.” 

2. ]SL\ Spencer said that in all that time his 
people never had had any seriotis accidents. 

P 
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They liad not even liad abrasions, much less 
broken limbs or more serious injuries. The secret 
of their safety lay in the fact that they had always 
used excellent materials, and that all they worked 
with was good and trustworthy. If any weak- 
ness appears in a balloon it is unsafe to continue 
to use it ; and it ought to be at once burnt up or 
destroyed in some other way. This is what the 
Spencer family always did ; and so they escaped 
the frightful dangers that would result from the 
sudden collapse of a balloon or any important 
part of it. 

3. Of course, even when great precaution is 
used, accidents happen ; and Mr. Arthur Spencer 
told his interviewer that he had had some rather 
striking adventures. Once he was working a cap- 
tive balloon at Reading, when he noticed that the 
cable was giving way and was about to part. No 
one being in the car at the moment he jumped in, 
just before the cable broke. The balloon darted 
up one thousand feet into the air. Mr. Spencer 
gasped, but was not at all scared ; while the people 
who had been watching the proceedings of the 
aeronaut thought that his sudden ascent was ^ 
part of the programme. He had to travel four- 
teen miles, however, before he could xmll up. 

4. After Mr. Percival Spencer, who had made 
the ascent already described had returned, 
he gave some of his views on the subject of 
ballooning. This he was well qualified to do, for 
he had had experience of ballooning in India, 
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China, Africa, and America; and had made al- 
together more than one thousand ascents. 

5. Although it is often said that wind blows in 
different directions at different heights, his ex- 
perience was precisely the contrary. If a strong 
wind was blowing at the start — ^for example, a 
south-westerly wind at twenty miles an horn* — 
then, however high he went, he always found it 
blowing in the same direction. No doubt it is 
often the case that when a light wind is bloAving 
in one direction at the earth’s surface, higher up 
there are different light wdnds ; but Mr. Spencer’s 
experience proves that strong winds do not vary 
in this way. 

6. Mr, Spencer holds that the problem of aerial 
navigation will be solved by a proper use of 
parachutes. In their case, neither gas to sustain 
nor motor to propel is required. Steering to some 
extent is possible with parachutes. It w^ould not 
be safe to leave a balloon if a lake was seen rmder- 
neath, but houses and trees can be easily avoided. 

7. The parachute is. on the umbrella principle, 
without the handle. It is a canopy of silk, and 
the aeronaut is supported by cords from the edge 
all the way round, extended for greater safety up 
to the centre. It is delightfully easy, and one 
feels qxnte at home in it. You and the apparatus 
are one, and you float together in the air like 
thistledown. Indeed, thistledown may be seen 
floating in this way at a great height. “ I have 
thought,” said !Mr. Spencer, quite gravely, “ that a 
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paracliute party would be ratber nice. Say, two 
or three ladies and as many men, in a car attached 
to a parachute, and lowered from a balloon. You 
touch the earth quite gently.” 

8. The idea of such a project was one that made 
the interviewer gasp. But when later on he had 
the privilege of seeing photographs and pictures 
of the Spencer family in the car of a balloon, he 
did not feel quite so much astonished at the 
daring suggestion. He knew that Mr. Percy 
Spencer had descended by parachute on the 
Himalayas, though he did not say so, and had 
found his way down safely. 

9. “ The moment your foot touches the earth,” 
Mr. Spencer went on to say, “ the power of the 
parachute is gone.” A parachute must be about 
twenty feet in diameter to sustain a man in 
safety. 

(Adapted hy permission from, the "Daily News.’’’’) 

char-i-o-teer' pro-gramme na-vi-ga-tion priv-i-Iege 
a-bra-sions qua-li-fied pa-ra-chutes sug-ges-ti-on 
col-lapse' ex-pe-ri-ence prin-ci-ple di-am-et-er 


Par. 

2. abrasions, bruises. 

3. a captive balloon, a balloon 

fastened to the ground, so 
that it cannot rise above a 
certain height. 

6. parachutes, large umbrella- 
shaped instruments, by 


Par. 

means of which a descent 
through the air may be 
made from a great height at 
a safe speed. 

6. motor, source of power or 
motion, an engine. 


Derivations, etc. 


3. programme, from Greek pro, 
before, gramma, a letter, or 
anything written. 

6. problem, from Greek pro, and 


Par. 

hallo (root hie), I throw ; 
somethingse< before oncio do. 
6. parachute, from French parer, 
to ward off, chute, a fall. 
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Par. 

7. Tiui'brella, from Latin umbra, 
a shadow. Notice the 


change which has taken 
place in the meaning of this 
word. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. What is the secret of long continued safety in balloon ascents ? 

2. What has been ascertained by aeronauts as to the direction of the 

air at different levels ? 

3. Describe !Mr. Arthur Spencer’s unexpected ascent. 

4. How are parachutes used ? 

Composition. 

Write a letter declining an invitation to accompany an aeronaut on 
a balloon ascent 


45.— THE FAESE ALARM. 

[During the Napoleonic wars, the French several times projected an 
invasion of Great Britain, hut the superiority of the British navy pre- 
vented the completion of any of their schemes. Lest, however, the 
fleets of Napoleon should succeed in eluding the British warships, a 
system of beacons was arranged, by which notice of a landing might 
he at once given. On a few occasions the men in charge of these 
beacons were deceived by accidental fires, and lighted their piles, 
thereby rousing the country. The following description of one of 
these false alarms is from Sir Walter Scott’s novel The Antiquary."] 

Part I. 

1. The watch who kept his watch on the hill, 
and looked towai'ds Birnani, probably conceived 
hiinself dreammg when he first beheld the fated 
grove put itself into motion for its march to 
Dunsinane. Even so old Caxon, as, perched in 
Ins hut, he qualified his thoughts upon the 
approaching mariaage of his daughter, Avith an 
occasional peep towards the signal-post ndth 
Avhich his own corresi)onded, was not a little 
surprised by obserAang a light in that direction. 

2. He rubbed his ej'es. looked again, adjusting 
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Ins obsorvaUon by a cvoss-siafl wbicb bad been 
Xdaced so as to bear upon tbo iioini. And behold, 
the light increased, like a comet to the eye of 
the astronomer, “ Avith fear of change iJerjdexing 
nations.” 

“ Tlie Lord preserve us ! ” said Caxon, “ •what’.s 
to bo done now? But there will be wiser heads 
than nnne to look to that, sae I'.se e'en fii'e the 
beacon.” 

.3. And he lighted the beacon accordingly, which 
threw uj) to the sky a long waA'ering train of 
light, staitling the sea-fowl fi-oin their nests, 
and reflected far beneath by the reddening 
billows of the sea. The brother warders of 
Caxon being equally diligent, caught and 
repeated his signal. The lights glanced on 
headlands and capes and inland hills, and the 
whole district was alarmed by the signal of 
invasion. 

4. Our Antiquary, his head wwapped warm in 
two double night-caps, Avas quietly enjojdng his 
repose, when it was suddenly broken by the 
screams of his sister, his niece, and two maid- 
servants. 

“What is the matter?” said he, starting up in 
his bed — “ womanldnd in my room at this hour of 
night ! — are ye all mad ? ” 

5. “ The beacon, uncle ! ” said Miss M'Intyre. 

“ The French coming to murder us ! ” screamed 
Miss Griselda. 

“The beacon! the beacon! — the Fi’ench! the 
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Frencli! — murder! murder! and waur than 
murder!” — cried the two handmaidens, like the 
chorus of an opera. 

6. “ The French ? ” said Oldbuck, starting up ; — 
“ get out of the room, womankind that you are, 
till I get my things on. — And hark ye, bring me 
my sword.” 

7. “ Whilk o’ them, Monkbarns ? ” cided his sister, 
offering a Roman falchion of brass with the one 
hand, and with the other an Andrea Ferrara 
without a handle. 

“The langest, the langest,” cried Jenny 
Rintherout, dragging in a two-handed sword of 
the twelfth century. 

8. “Womankind,” said Oldbuck, in great agita- 
tion, “ be composed, and do not give way to vain 
terror — Are you sm’e they are come ? ” 

“ Sure, sure ! ” exclaimed J enny — “ ower sure ! — 
a’ the sea fencibles, and the land fencibles, and the 
vohmteers and yeomanry, are on fit, and driwng 
to Fairport as hard as horse and man can gang." 

9. “ Give me,” said Oldbuck, “ the sword which 
my father wore in the year forty-five — it hath no 
belt or baldrick — but we'll make shift.” 

So sajdng he thrust the weai)on through the 
cover of his breeches pocket. At this moment 
Hector entered, who had been to a neighbouring 
height to ascertain whether the alarm was 
actual. 

10. “ Where are your arms, nephew ? ” exclaimed 
Oldbuck — “Avhere is your double-barrelled gun. 
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“we’ll make shiVt.” 


that was never out of your hand when there was 
no occasion for such vanities ? ” 

11. “Pooh! pooh! sir,” said Hector, “who ever 
took a fowling-piece on action ? I have got my 
uniform on, you see — I hope I shall be of more 
use if they will give me a command, than I could 
be with ten double-baiTels. And you, sir, must 
get to Fairport, to give directions for quartering 
and niaintaining the men and horses, and pre- 
venting confusion.” 

12. “You are right. Hector — I believe I shall do 
as much with my head as my hand, too. But 
here comes Sir Arthur Wardour, y^ho, between 
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ourselves, is not fit to accomplisli much either 
one way or the other.” 

13. Sir Arthur was probably of a different 
opinion ; for, dressed in his lieutenancy uniform, 
he was also on the road to Fairport, and called in 
his way to take Mr. Oldbuck with him, having 
had his original opinion of his sagacity much con- 
firmed by late events. And in spite of all the 
entreaties of the womankind that the Antiquary 
would stay to garrison Monkbarns, Mr. Oldbuck, 
with his nephew, instantly accepted Sir Arthur’s 
offer. Sir Walter Scott. 


con-ceived' 
fal-chion 
a-gi-ta-tion 

Par. 

1. tlie-watcli-who .... looked 

towards Birnam. Macbeth’s 
■watcbman, when lie saw the 
army of Siward and Mal- 
colm advancing under cover 
of green boughs which they 
had cut from Birnam Wood, 
thought he saw the wood 
itself moving towards him. 
See Shakespeare’s play of 
Macbeth, Act V. Scene 5. 

2. cross-staff, which pointed in 

the exact direction of the 
next beacon. 

,, “with fear of change per- 
plexing nations.” Comets 
were formerly supposed to 
be the signs of great events. 
The quotation is from 
ililton’s Paradise Lost, 
Book I. line 597, and should 
be “ and with fear of change 
Xierplexes monarchs,” 

,, Tso e’en, Scots for I mil even. 


in-tain'-ing 
i-futsion 
iJ(^^/^)'ten-an-cy 

Par. 

5. watir, Scots for icorse. 

7. whilk, old Scots for which. 

„ falchion, a curved sword. 

,, Andrea Ferrara, the name of 
a celebrated Italian sword- 
maker of the sixteenth 
century. 

„ the twelfth century. Ifotice 
that Mr. Oldbuck has a large 
number of ancient swords. 
His newest is fifty years 
old. 

8. ower sure, Scots for over sure 

or too sure. 

,, fencibles, soldiers for home 
defence. 

,, yeomanry, farmers and other 
countrymen mounted as 
auxiliary cavalry. 

,, on fit, Scots for on foul. 

,, Fairport, supposed to be 
Scott’s name for Arbroath. 

9. baldrick, a military belt. 


{From, “ The Antiquary.") 

yeo-man-ry ma 

bald-rick con 

neigh'-bour-ing 
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Derivations, etc. 


1. grove, originally a path cut 
in a wood ; connected with 
grave, and groove. 

,, march, from Latin marcus, 
a hammer, because of the 
regular stroke of marching 
feet. 

,, approach, from Latin ad, to, 
proximus, very near. 

2. comet, from Greek come, 

hair. 

3. train, from Latin traho, I 

draw. Show that the dif- 
ferent meanings of train (as 
a train of thought, the train 
of a dress, a railway train, 
a train of eircumstances, 
etc.) are all connected with 
the meaning of traho. 


rui. , 

3. warder, connected with (/Mam. 
Compare war and French 
guerre, vdeket and French 
guichet, Walter and Quay 
tier, William and Ouil- 
laume, 

6. hark, connected with hear, as 
talk with tell. 

9. pocket, diminutive from 
pouch or poke ; as jacket 
irorajack, a military doublet 
of leather. 

13. event, from Latin c, out of, 
venio (vent-um), I come ; 
that which results from or 
comes out of anything, 
hence any occurrence. 

,, nephew, from Latin nepos, a 
grandson. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. How were the beacons intended to be used 1 

2. Describe Mr. Oldbuok’s choice of swords. 

3 What course did Hector suggest ? 


Composition. 

Write an essay on the advantages of the insular position of Groat 
Britain. 


4G.— THE FALSE ALAEM. 

Part II. 

1. Those who have witnc.ssecl such a scene can 
alone conceive the state o£ hustle in Fairj/ort. 
The MundoAVS were glancing Avith a hundred 
lights, Avdiich, appearing and disappearing rapidly, 
indicated the confusion Avithin doors. The AA’^omen 
of loAA’^er rank assembled and clamoured in the 
market-place. 

2. The yeomamy, pouring from their different 
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glens, galloped tlirough the streets, some in- 
dividnally, some in parties of five or six, as they 
had met on the road. The drums and fifes of the 
volxmteers heating to arms, were blended vdth 
the voice of the officers, the sound of the bugles, 
and the tolling of the hells from the steeple. 

3. The ships in the harbour were fit up, and 
boats from the armed vessels added to the hustle, 
by landing men and guns destined to assist in the 
defence of the place. This part of the prepara- 
tions was superintended by Taffril with much 
actbdty. Two or three light vessels had affieady 
slipped their cables and stood out to sea, in order 
to discover the supposed enemy. 

4. Such was the scene of general confusion, 
when Sir Arthur Wardour, Oldbuck, and Hector 
made their way with difficulty into the principal 
square, where the town-house is situated. It was 
lighted up, and the magistracy, with many of the 
neighbom’iug gentlemen, were assembled. And 
here, as tiXDOn other occasions of the like kind in 
Scotland, it was remai'kable how the good sense 
and firnmess of the people supplied almost all the 
deficiencies of inexjperience. 

5. The magistrates were beset by the quarter- 
masters of the different coiq^s for billets for men 
and horses. “Let us,’’ said Bailie Littlejohn, 
“take the horses into om' warehouses, and the 
men into our parlours — share oxir suxxper with the 
one. and oxir forage with the other. "We have 
made ourselves wealthy under a free and paterual 
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government, and now is the time to show we 
know its value.” 

6. A loud and cheerful acquiescence was given 
by all present, and the substance of the wealthy, 
with the persons of those of all ranks, were 
unanimously devoted to the defence of the 
country. 

7. Captam M'Intyre acted on this occasion as 
military adviser and aide-de-camp to the principal 
magistrate, and displayed a degree of presence of 
mind, and knowledge of his profession, totally 
unexpected by his uncle, who, recollecting his 
usual insouciance and impetuosity, gazed at him 
udth astonishment from time to time, as he 
remai’ked the calm and steady manner in which 
he explained the various measm’es of precaution 
that Ids experience suggested, and gave directions 
for execviting them. 

8, He found the different corps in good order, 
considering the irregular materials of which they 
were composed, in great force of numbers, and 
high confidence and spirits. And so much did 
military expenence at that moment overbalance 
all other claims to consequence, that even old 
Edie, instead of being left, like Diogenes at 
Sinox^e, to roll his tub when all arovmd were x>re- 
paring for defence, had the duty assigned him of 
suxjorinteuding tlie .serving out of the ammuni- 
tion, which he executed with much discretion. 

9. Two things Avere still anxiously expected — 
the lu’csencc of the Glenallan voluulecr.s, who, in 
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consideration of the importance of that family, 
had been formed into a separate corps, and the 
arrival of the officer to whom the measures of 
defence on that coast had been committed by the 
commander-in-chief, and whose commission would 
entitle him to take upon himself the full disposal 
of the military force. 

10. At length the bugles of the GlenaUan yeo- 
manry were heard, and the eaid himself, to the 
surprise of all who knew his habits and state of 
health, appeared at their head in uniform. They 
formed a very handsome and well-mounted 
squadron, formed entirely out of the earl’s 
Lowland tenants, and were followed by a 
regiment of five hundred men, completely 
equipped in the Highland di’ess, whom he had 
brought down from the upland glens, with their 
pipes playing in the van. 

11. The clean and serviceable appearance of 
this band of feudal dependents called forth the 
admii'ation of Captain MTntyre. The earl 
claimed, and obtained for himself and his 
followers, the post most likely to be that of 
dangei', displayed great alacrity in making the 
necessary dispositions, and showed equal acute- 
ness in discussing their propriety. Morning 
broke in iqjon the military councils of Fairport, 
Avhile all concerned Avere still eagerly engaged in 
taking precautions for their defence. 

12. At length a cry among the people announced, 
“There’s the braA'c Major Neville come at last. 
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with another officer”; and their post-chaise and 
four drove into the square, amidst the huzzas of 
the volunteers and inhabitants. The magistrates, 
with their assessors of the lieutenancy, hastened 
to the door of their town-house to receive him. 

13. The first words of the young officers were a 
positive assurance to all present, that the courage 
and zeal which they had displayed were entirely 
thrown away, unless in so far as they afforded an 
acceptable proof of their spirit and promptitude. 

14. “ The watchman at Halket-head,” said Major 

Neville, “as we discovered by an investigation 
which we made in our route hither, was most 
naturally misled by a bonfire which some idle 
people had made on the hill above Gden-Wither- 
shrns, jiist in the line of the beacon with which 
his corresponded.” Sir Walter Scott. 


in-di-vid-u-al-Iy 
ma-gis-tra-cy 
de-fi'-ci-en-cies 
ac-qui-es^ence 
u-nan4-mous-ly 

rar. 

5. quartermasterB, the officers 

whose business it is to see 
to the lodging or quarters 
of the troops. 

,, bUlets, written directions 
appointing the soldiers their 
quarters. 

,, forage, hay, oats, and other 
food for horses. 

6. were devoted. The grammar 

is bad here. The subject 
{substance) of the verb is 
singular, but Scott uses 


anx-i-ous-Iy 
equipped' 
a-lac'-ri-ty 
pro-pri'e-ty 
pre-cau-tions 

were as if the subject were 
“ The substance of the 
wealthy and the persons,” 
etc. 

7. aide-de-camp, an officer on 

the staff of a commander. 

,, insouciance, carelessness. 

8. old Edie, a bedesman or beggar 

who had been a soldier. 

,, Diogenes of Sinope, a Greek 
philosopher who is said to 
have lived in a tub in order 
to show he had risen above 


{From “ The Antiquary.") 

in-sou-ci-ance 

im-pet-u-os^it-y 

Di-o-ge-nes 

Sin-o-pe 

am-mu-ni-tion 

I Par. 
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Par. 

the ordinary needs of 
humanity. 

11. feudal dependents, men who 


Par. 

1. witness, from luit, knowledge. 

Explain the deri-ration. 

2. fife, another form oi pipe. 

3. enemy, from Latin in, not, 

amicus, friendly, inimicus. 


looked to their landlord as 
to a chief and commander. 


unfriendly, through the 
French enncmi. 

11. alacrity, from Latin alaccr, 
cheerful. 

13. courage, from Latin cor, the 
heart. 


Derivations, etc. 
Par. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Tell in your own words what arrangements were made at Fairport 

for the troops. 

2. Explain the cause of the false alarm. 

Composition. 

"Write an essay on “The Volunteers.” 



47.— THE BBLEAGUERED CITY. 

1. I have read, in some old marveUons tale, 

Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of sjiectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 

2. Beside the ISIoldau's rushing stream, 

It'S ith the wan moon overhead. 

There stood, as in an aivful dream, 

The army of the dead. 
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3. White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 

The spectral camp was seen, 

And with a sorrowful, deep sound. 

The river flowed between. 

4. No other voice nor sound was there. 

Nor drum nor sentry’s pace ; 

The mist-like banners clasped the air. 

As clouds with clouds embrace. 

5. But, when the old cathedral bell 

Proclaimed the morning prayer, 

The white iiavihons rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

6. Down the broad valley fast and far 

The troubled army fled ; 

Uprose the glorious moi'ning star : 

The ghastly host was dead. 

7. I have read in the marvellous heart of man. 

That strange and mystic scroll, 

That an army of phantoms, vast and wan. 
Beleaguer the human soul. 

8. Encamped beside Life’s rushing stream. 

In Fancy’s misty light, 

Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 

9. Upon its midnight battle-ground 

The spectral camp is seen. 

And with a sorrowful, deep soimd 
Plows the River of Life between. 
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10. No otlier voice nor sound is tliere, 
In tlie army of tlie grave ; 

No otlier challenge breaks the air, 
But the rushing of Life’s wave. 


11. And, when the solemn and deep church-hell 
Entreats the soul to pray. 

The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 

The shadows sweep away. 


12, Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 
The spectral camp is fled ; 

Faith shineth as a morning-star. 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


cath-e^ral 

pa-viI4ons 

ghast-ly 


phan-toms 

gi-gan-tic 

por-ten-tous 


marWel-Ious 
spec-tres 
be-lea-guered 

Ver. 

1. beleaguered, besieged. 

,, Prague, the capital of 

Bohemia. 

2. Moldau, a tributary of the 

Elbe, ou which Prague is 
built. 

6. pavilions, tents. 


Ver. 

7 scroll, a written roll of paper ; 

here applied to the heart 
• and its secrets. 

,, phantoms, here unfounded 
fears and doubts. 

10. challenge, the call of a sentiy. 


Derivations, etc. 


Ver. 

1. marvellous, from Latin mfror, 
I wonder, mira6iVfs,wonder- 
' ful, through French mcr- 
tcillc, a wonder. 

„ legend, from Latin leg>, I 
read, legrndum, something 
to be rend ; originally 
applied to inscriptions, as 
on a coin, and then to 
talcs. 


Ver. 

1. spectres, from Latin spccio, I 

look ; an appearance. 

,, beleaguered, from Dutch 
Icgcr, GeTmanlagcr, acamp ; 
not connected vith haguc, 
an alliance, vhich comes 
from Latin ligo, I bind. 

2. army, from Litiu anontum, 

armed, through French 
urmee, an army. 

Q 
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Ver. 

4. sentry, from Latin semita, a 
path; Old French sente, a 
path. 

,, banner, connected with band. 

,, embrace, from French cn, in, 
bras (Latin brachium), the 
arm. 

5. pavilion, from Latin papilio, 
a butterfly, French pavil- 
ion, a tent ; so-called 
because spread out like 
the wings of a butterfly. 


Tor. 

6. alarmed, from Italian “AH’ 
armc,'' “To arms ! ”^ 

10. challenged, from Latin ca- 

lumnior, I accuse falsely. 
Notice the change of mean- 
ing. 

11. church, from Greek fa/na/ton, 

the Lord’s house, Old 
English cirice. 

,, pray, from Latin vrccor, I 
pray. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Give the substance of the legend Longfellow refers to. 

2. How does Longfellow apply this to human life ? 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “Courage.” 



48.— A STRANGE YISITOR. 

[The following extract from “The Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater” describes an incident that happened at Dove Cottage, Gras- 
mere, where De Quincey lived for several years. See Lesson 42.] 

1, One day a Malay knocked at my door. What 
business a Malay could have to transact amongst 
English mountains, I cannot conjecture ; hut 
possibly he was on his road to a seaport about 
forty miles distant. 
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2 . The servant who opened the door to him 
was a young girl born and bred amongst the 
mountains, who had never seen an Asiatic dress 
of any sort ; his turban, therefore, confounded her 
not a little ; and as it turned out that his attain- 
ments in English were exactly of the same extent 
as hers in the Malay, there seemed to be an impass- 
able gulf fixed between all communication of 
ideas, if either party had happened to possess 
any. 

3. In this dilemma, the girl, recollecting the 
reputed leai’ning of her master (and doubtless 
giving me credit for a knowledge of all the 
languages of the earth, besides, perhaps, a few 
of the lunar ones), came and gave me to under- 
stand that there was a sort of demon below, 
whom she clearly imagined that my art could 
exorcise from the house. 

4. I did not immediately go down; but when 
I did, the group which presented itself, arranged 
as it was by accident, though not very elaborate, 
took hold of my fancy and my eye in a way that 
none of the statuesqvie attitudes exhibited in the 
ballets at the Opera House, though so ostenta- 
tiously complex, had ever done. 

5. In a cottage Idtchen, but panelled on the 
wall with dark wood that from age and rubbing 
resembled oak, and looldug more like a rustic 
hall of entrance than a Idtchen, stood the Malay 
— ^his turban and loose trousers of dingy white, 
relieved upon the dai'k panelling ; he had jdaced 
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1." English mountains, the 
Cumbrian mountains. 

,, conjecture, guess at. 

3. dilemma, puzzle. 

„ lunar ones, those of the moon. 

, , exorcise, drive away. 

4. ostentatiously, showily. 

5. turhan, headgear of cloth. 

,, intrepidity, fearlessness. 

6. enamelled, covered with a 

shining paint or varnish. 

,, veneered, covered with a 
thin layer. 

7. reverting, turning back. 

8. Anastasius, a once famous 


Par. 

novel, w'rittcn by Hope, 
telling the story of an 
unscrupulous Greek adven- 
turer. 

8. Mitliridates, a “General 

History of Languages,” 
written by J. C. Adelung, 
a learned German, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth 
century, 

,, Hiad, the name of a great 
Greek poem describing the 
war against Troy or Ilium. 

9. worshipped, that is, made 

signs of great respect. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

2. confounded, from Latin con, 

with,/Mn(fo, I pour. 

3. demon, from Greek, daimon, 

a spirit. 

4. immediate, from Latin in, 

not, TOcdius, the middle, 
that is without anything 
intervening. 


Par. 

4. fancy, from Greek, phaino, I 
show. Fancy is shortened 
from phantasy. 

6. slavish, from the name of 
the Slavs or Slavonians, 
prisoners from whom were 
frequently made compulsory 
servants by their western 
neighbours. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Tell the story in your own words. 

2. Describe the scene. 


Composition. 

"Write an essay on “ Foreigners I have seen.” 




49. 


-the seryiob of the EjMPIHE. 


Part I. 

1. The British Empire is not a centralised em- 
nii-e It does not, as other empires, hinge on a 
Lgie autocrat, or a single 

is a vast coUeotion of communities “ 

the ivorid, many ivith their X" 

all iritli their on-.i Go™mme.^^ 
resting, in a degree rvhich is hnonn 
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Par. ' . 

1. English mountains, the 
Cumbrian motintains. 

,, conjecture, guess at. 

3. dilemma, i)uzzlo. 

,, lunar ones, those of the moon 
, , exorcise, drive away. 

4. ostentatiously, .showily. 

5. turban, headgear of cloth. 

,, intrepidity, fearlessness. 

6. enamelled, covered with a 

shining paint or varnish. 

,, veneered, covered with a 
thin layer. 

7. reverting, turning back. 

8. Anastasius, a once famous 


Par. 

novel, written by Hope, 
tolling the stoiy of an 
unscrupulous Greek adven- 
turer. 

8. Mitliridates, a “General 

History of Langu.agcs,” 
written by J. C. Adelung, 
a learned German, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

,, niad, the name of a great 
Greek poem describing the 
war against Troy or Ilium. 

9. worshipped, that is, made 

signs of great respect. 


Derivations, etc. 


Piir. 

2. confounded, from Latin con, 

yritli, /undo, I pour. 

3. demon, from Greek, daimon, 

a spirit. 

4. immediate, from Latin in, 

not, medius, the middle, 
that is without anything 
intervening. 


Par. 

4. fancy, from Greek, phaino, I 
show. Fancy is shortened 
from phantasy. 

6. slavish, from the name of 
the Slavs or Slavonians, 
prisoners from whom were 
frequently made compulsory 
servants by their western 
neighbours. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Tell the story in your own words. 

2. Describe the scene. 


Composition. 

"Write an essay on “ Eoreigners I have seen.” 




49.— THE SERVIGB OF THE EMPIRE. 

[This is part of a speech delivered by Lord Kosehery to the students of 
Edinburgh University. He urges them to seek to serve their country. ] 

Part I. 

1. The British Em];)ire is not a centralised em- 
pii’e. It cloes not, as other emijires, hinge on a 
single autocrat, or a single Pailiament ; but it 
is a vast collection of communities sisread all ot'er 
the world, many with their o-v^ai Legislatures, but 
all with their own Goverixments, and, therefore, 

resting, in a degree which is knoAvn in no other 
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State of wliicli history has record, on the intelli- 
gence and the character of the individuals who. 
compose it. 

2. Some empires have rested on armies and 
some on constitutions. It is the hoast of the 
British Empire that it rests upon men — and for 
that reason it is that I speak to you to-night as 
men who are to have your share in the work of 
the Emiaire, small or great, humble or proud. 

3. Now it is quite true that your share in that 
work may not he official, but even then I would 
ask, why not? There never was in the history 
of Great Britain, or, I suspect, of the world, so 
great a call as now upon the energies and in- 
telligence of men for the public service. • 

4. Now, within Great Britain in my own 
memory, the change in that respect has been very 

. remarkable. What was called the governing 
class — and which is tp some extent the governing 
class still — ^vEen I was a boy had very simple 
public functions in comparison with those 
which devolve upon the present race. They 
went into Parliament, as a rule, and they had 
Quarter Sessions. But Parliament in those days 
was a very different business from what it is 
how. 

5. The burden of Parliament has now 'in- 
definitely and almost hopelessly increased. That 
takes up for these islands some five hundred 
and seventy more or less trained intelligences. 
Then there is the House of Lords, which takes 
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up some five or six hundred more. But I do not 
wish to claim that the House of Lords takes up 
the whole time of its members ; I merely wish to 
point out that that, again, takes a part of the 
time, at any rate, of some five or six hundred 
more of our governing class. 

6. Then there is a new institution — the London 
County Council. That is a body whose work is 
not less absorbing than that of the House of 
Commons. It lasts much longer ; it is much more 
continuous, and though not neai'ly so obtrusive, 
it is quite as sincere. Well, that consists of a 
small body of a hundred and thirty-eight members, 
who must all, who should all, be highly qualified 
for the function of governing a nation which is 
not smaller than many self-governing kingdoms. 

7. There are the mimicipalities — great and 
small. These, no doubt, have to some extent 
always existed, but not in their present form. 
A new spirit has been bi’eathed into these some- 
what diy bones. The functions of a municipafity 
are sought by men of the highest intelligence 
and they absorb a very great proportion of their 
time. And it is notable now to remark how 
many men in business plead as a just excuse 
from entering either the House of Commons or 
mimieipal work that they cannot sj)are the time 
from the necessary proseciition of their business 
which would enable them to join in those 
absoi’bing avocations. 

8. There are County Councils, District Councils, 
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Africa — not self-governing Africa, but the rest of 
our Africa, with its territories, its spheres of 
influence, and so on, all requiring men to mould 
them into shape, not necessarily men belonging 
to the civil service or men of formula, but 
muscular Christians, who are ready to turn their 
hands to anything. 

11. Then, besides that and beyond that, there 
are the outer-Britains, if I may so call them, the 
great commonwealths outside these islands which 
own the British Crown — ^whether Crown Colonies, 
in which case they require administrators, or 
self-governing Colonies, in which case they re- 
quire the whole appm'tenances of Parliament, 
Courts of Law, Ministers, and so forth. Then, 
outside that, again, there is the whole of our 
numerous diplomatic and Consular services. 

Lord Rosebery. 

{^Adapted iy permission from “ The Scotsman’s” report . ) 


in-tel'li-gence 

Par'-lia-ment 

mu-ni-ci-pal-it-ies 

pro-se-cu'tion 


in-cal-cul-ab-ly 

ad-min-is-tra'-tion 

ap-pur-ten-ances 

dip-lo-ma-tic 


cen-tra-lised' 
le'-gis-la-tures 
of-fi-cial 
en'-er-gies 

r.-ir. 

1. centralised Empire, an 
empire governed entu’ely 
from tbe capital. 

,, autocrat, an absolute ruler. 

4. governing class, the part of 
tlie people from whom the 
rulers are dravai—generally 
the wealthier and more 
educated part. 

6. a nation, London, which con- 


Par. 

tains four and a half million 
people. 

6. function, duties, work. 

7. municipalities, towns govern- 

ed by councils. 

S. Government Departments, 
such as the Home Office, 
the Colonial Office, the 
War Office, the Admiralty, 
each of which does part of 
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the •work of governing the 
country. 

10. muscular Christians, men 
willing and able to do good 
work either with head or 
hand. 


Par. 

1. autocrat, from Greek autos, 

self, cratco, I rule. Give 
examples of other words 
derived from autos and 
crateo respectively. 

2. degree, from Latin cic, down, 

gradus, a step. Show that 
the idea of a step is present 
in all the meanings of 
degree. 

3. energies, from Greek cn, in, 

ergon, work. 

9. cabinet, from "Welsh cahan, 
English cabin, a small 


X ai. 

11. Crown Colonies, colonies 
governed from London. 

„ appurtenances, equipment, 
establishment. 


house. Cabinet originally 
meant a small cabin, then 
a small or private room, 
then a private meeting, 
then the private meeting 
of the sovereign’s advisers, 
then these advisers as a 
body. 

11. diplomatic,fromGreek(iiyioos, 
double. Hence diploma, 8 
doubled or folded letter, a 
commission ; diplomatist, 
an ofl&cer commissioned to 
act for his country. 


Derivations, etc, 

Par. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. In what respect does Lord Rosebery say that the British Government 

differs from others 1 

2. AVhat opportunities for patriotic work are open to Britons ! 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “Love of Country." 
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50.~THE SERVICE OF THE EOTIEE. 
Part H. 

1. I do not suppose there ever v^as m the 
history of the world half the demand that there 
is at this hour within the British empire for 
young men of ability and skill and training o 
help to mould that empire into shape, hever 
were there so many paths of distinction 
within that empire ; and to those who wo 
share in that task of empire-building, and w o 
would do it not with the hope of amassing muc 
riches, hut in a liigh missionary spirit, never was 
there such an opportunity as opens at the present 
moment. 

2. Of com-se, the base of aU tliis tremendous 
work of Grovernment is our unparalleled cl^'l 
se^^’ice. Our civil ser^dce is om: gloiy and oui 
pride. It is the admii’ation of all foreigners w o 
see it, hut it is much more the admiration o 
those who, as political Ministers, are called 
to see its working from within. They consti u e 
the wheels and the spiangs on which ino^ es 
great Juggernaut car of the State, and if they 
once were to get out of order, it would he indeed 
an evil day for Great Britain. 

3. There never was so great a demand as non 
for trained intelligence and trained character in 
our public serwce, and I should like to m ' 
that we of the Associated Societies will bear our 
part in it. Of course, most of you, I suppose. 
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have already chosen the professions that you 
mean to pursue, and I should by no means wish 
to see as the result of what I have said a general 
exodus from Edinhm’gh to the somewhat forbid- 
ding portals of the civil service examiners. 

4. That is not my object, but I venture to point 
out that official duty is only a very small part of 
X)ublic duty, and that public work is by no means 
incompatible with other professions and other 
callings. I do not suppose I need remind you 
that Walter Scott was a sheriff, and that Robert 
Burns was an exciseman. But how often have I 
seen professional men clutch at an opportunity 
of serving their country, whether on a commission 
or on a committee, or something of that kind — 
clutch at it though knowing that it will involve 
a great waste of time, and therefore a great loss 
of money — clutch at it as an honour which they 
cannot sufficiently prize. 

5. And I confess, when I see the enormous 
abilities that are given to our civil ser^dce and to 
our public service, either for no remuneration 
at all or for remuneration incalculably smaller 
than the same abilities would have earned in any 
other calling or profession, I am inclined to think 
that the public spirit in this country was never 
higher or brighter than it is at present. 

6. Let me tell you two curious stories which 
happened within my experience or knowledge 
with regard to this anxiety to serve the public. 
A friend of mine, who had a high post in the 
civil service, was asked not so very long ago to 
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undertake some task which was peculiarly con- 
genial to him, and for which he was peculiarly 
fitted ; but he refused it without hesitation, and 
he gave as his reason this. He said — “When I 
was appointed to my present post at a very ample 
remuneration I Imew nothing of the work, and 
it was some years before I could learn the work 
to do it to my satisfaction. How I have learned 
it, I am in a position in some way to repay the 
State for what it has done for me, and I shall not 
leave my post till I feel I have in some degree 
discharged that debt.” 

7. Well, now, a much longer time ago, before I 
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can rcinomlKn*, Avas ono of the ^^n'atosi ntul 

llio AVoaUliiesl, aJid at (Ik* naTno timo om* of tho 
most dis-^ipated of tlio Eiif^lish nf)bility, avIio, 
after a life spent, a*< T say, in a vc*ry frivolous 
inanner, was suddenly seized and bitten with the 
anxiety to oeeupy some jaibiie ]inst under his 
Government to do some jnddie work; and ho 
applied to the Minister of tlu* day for some quite 
subordinate post, as he wished to do something 
to redeem his life. Well, the i>ost was refused, 
and his life was unred(‘emed. 

8. I give that to you ns a spoeimeji, not so 
uncommon as it may seem, of the anxiety of men. 
who liad not. done much in their youth, as they 
approached middle life to be of some use to their 
country before they die. After all. gentlemen, 
we ai-o bound to remember this— that we do owe 
.something to our country besides rates and taxes. 

0. Other countries have compulsory juilitnry 
service. Wo are released from that; and if only 
on that consideration I think that wo .shoiild be 
prcjiared to do .something for the country which 
has done so much for us. Even if there is no 
public work ready to your hand, there are in- 
numerable ways in which we can serve our 
country, however humbly and however indirectly. 
I only mention in passing the Yolunteer move- 
ment. 

10. But there are social methods, literary 
methods, aye and even athletic methods — ^because 
T .am ono of those who helieve that; ono of the 
subordinate methods of welding the Empire 
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togetlier, and even of welding tlie Bnglisli- 
spealdng races togetlier, is by those inter-colonial 
athletic contests, and contests of athletics vdth 
the United States — which are developing so much 
in these days. But what I want to impress upon 
you is this, that if you keep before you the high 
motive of serving your country, it will ennoble 
the humblest acts that you do for her. The man 
who breaks stones on the road, after all, is 
serving his country in some way. He is maldng 
her roads better for her commerce and her traffic, 
and if a man asks himself sincerely and constantly 
the question — “ What can I do, in however small 
a way, to serve my countiy?” — ^he will not be 
long in finding an answer. 

Lord Bosebery. 

(^Adapted hy permission from “ The Scotsman's” report . ) 

mis'-sion-ar-y in-coin-pat-i-ble in-cal'cu-Ia-bly 

un-par'-al-leled suf-fi-cient-ly sxib-ord-in-ate 

Par. Par. 

2. unparalleled, unequalled. 5. remuneration, payment. 

3. Associated Societies, ofEdin- 6. congenial, pleasing. 

burgh University. 

Derivations, etc. 

Par. Par. 

2, tremendous, from Latin tremo, 2. political, from Greek polis, a 

I tremble, applied to some- city, polUcs, _ k citizen ; 

thing vast and fearful, because originally cities 

,, unparalleled, from Greek were separate states. 

para, beside, alltla, one 3. exodus, from Greek cx, out 
another. of, hodos, a way. 

Oral Exercises. 

1. Give two examples to show how people have been anxious to serve 

their country. 

2. Show that every one may serve his country. 

Composition. 

Write au essay on “ Our Duties to Others.” 
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51.- PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S SECOND 
INAUGUlLVL ADDRESS. 

[In ISGO Abralmm Lincoln was elected President of tlio United 
States of America. He was well known to bo in favour of the abolition 
of slavery ; and before ho entered on office in Alarch 18G1, many 
of the Southern States of the Union seceded ; that is, they de- 
clared that they were no longer part of the United States. More 
seceded after Lincoln assumed the government, and the four years of 
his term were chiolly occupied in the conduct of a terrible civil war, 
during the course of which Lincoln proclaimed the liberation of the 
slaves. Ho was ro-clcotcd in 1804, and on beginning his second term 
of office on 4th March 18G5, ho delivered the following address.] 

1, Fellow Counti’jTnen: — ^At this .second appear- 
ing to take the otitli of the presidential office, 
there is less occasion for an extended address 

than tliere was at the first. Then, a statement, 

%8 
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somewhat in detail, of a com’se to be x>in’svied 
seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expira- 
tion of fom' years, during which public declara- 
tions have been constantly called forth on every 
point and phase of the great contest which still 
absorbs the attention and engrosses the energies 
of the nation, little that is new could be presented. 

2. The progress of our arms, upon which all 
else chiefly depends, is as well knowm to the 
public as to myself ; and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high 
hope for the future, no prediction in regard to it 
is ventured. 

3. On the occasion corresponding to this fom’ 
years ago, all thoughts were anxiously directed 

xto an impending ci\ul war. All dreaded it — all 
sought to avert it. While the inaugm-al address 
was being delivered from this place, devoted 
altogether to saving the Union without war, 
insurgent agents were in the city seeking to 
destroy it without war — seeking to dissolve the 
Union, and divide the effects, by negotiation. 

4. Both parties deprecated war; but one of 
them would make war rather than let the nation 
survive; and the other would accept war rather 
than let it perish. And the war came. 

5. One-eighth of the whole population were 
coloured slaves, not distributed generally over 
the Union, but locahsed in the southern part of 
it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and 
powerful interest. All knew that this interest 
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51.— PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S SECOND' 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

[In 1860 Abraham Lincoln was elected President of the United 
States of America, He was well known to be in favour of the abolition 
of slavery ; and before he entered on office in March 1861, many 
of the Southern States of the Union seceded ; that is, they de- 
clared that they were no longer part of the United States. More 
seceded after Lincoln assumed the government, and the four years of 
his tei-m were chiefly occupied in the conduct of a terrible civil war, 
during the course of which Lincoln proclaimed the liberation of the 
slaves. He was re-elected in 1864, and on beginning his second term 
of ofiice on 4th March 1866, ho delivered the following address.! 

1. Fellow Countrymen : — Ai this second appear- 
ing to take the oath of the presidential office, 
there is less occasion for an extended address 

than there was at the first. Then, a statement, 
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somewliat in detail, of a coiu-se to be pursued 
seemed fitting and proj)er. Now, at the expira- 
tion of foul’ years, during wbich public declara- 
tions bare been constantly called forth on every 
point and phase of the great contest which still 
absorbs the attention and engrosses the energies 
of the nation, little that is new could be presented. 

2. The progress of om* arms, uiion which all 
else chiefly depends, is as well known to the 
public as to myself ; and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high 
hope for the futiu’e, no prediction in regard to it 
is ventured. 

3. On the occasion corresponding to this four 
years ago, all thoughts were anxiously directed 

>sto an impending civil war. All dreaded it — all 
sought to avert it. While the inaugural address 
was being delivered from this place, devoted 
altogether to saving the Union without war, 
insurgent agents were in the city seeking to 
destroy it without war — seeking to dissolve the 
Union, and diidde the effects, by negotiation. 

4. Both parties deprecated war; but one of 
them would make war rather than let the nation 
sm'vive; and the other would accept war rather 
than let it perish. And the war came. 

5. One-eighth of the whole population were 
coloured slaves, not distributed generally over 
the Union, but localised in the southern part of 
it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and 
powerful interest. All knew that this interest 
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was, someliow, the cause of the war. To 
strengthen, X)OTpetuate, and extend this interest 
was the object for which the insurgents would 
rend the Union, even bj’’ war ; while the govern- 
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ment claimed no laght to do more than to restrict 
the territorial enlargement of it. 

6. Neither party expected for the war the 
magnitude or the duration which it has already 
attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of 
the conflict might cease with, or even before, the 
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conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph, and a result less fundamental 
and astounding. 

7. Both read the same Bible, and pray to the 
same God; and each invokes His aid against 'the 
other. It may seem strange that any men shotild 
dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing 
their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces ; 
hut let us judge not, that we he not judged. The 
prayers of both could not he answered — that of 
/neither has been answered fully. 

8. The Almighty has His own purposes. “Woe 
tmto the world because of offences ! for it must 
needs he that offences come ; but woe to that 

- man by whom the offence cometh.” If we shall 
suppose that Aonerican slavery is one of those 
offences which, in the providence of God, must 
needs come, but which, ha^dng continued through 
His appointed time, He now wills to remove, and 
that He gives to both North and South this 
terrible war, as the woe due to those by whom 
the offence came, shall we discern therein any 
departm’e from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe to 
Him? 

9. Fondly do we hope — ^fervently do we pray — 
that this mighty scom'ge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God vills that it continue 
tuitil all the wealth piled by the bondman's two 
hmidi'ed and fifty years of unrequited toil shall 
be sunk, and until everj’" drop of blood di-awn 
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■witli tlie lash, shall he paid hy another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years 
ago, so still it must be said, “The judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

10. With malice toward none ; Avith charity for 
all ; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in, to hind up the nation’s wounds; to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan — to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and a lasting 
peace among onrselves, and with all nations. 


pres-i-den-tial 
oc-ca'si-on 
ex-pi-ra-tlon 
sat-is-fac-to-ry 
in-aug^ur-al 

Par. 

1. second appearing, Lincoln 
delivered his first inaugural 
address on 4th March 1861. 
,, the great contest, the civil 
war, still going on when 
Lincoln spoke, though the 
Northern armies were now 
clearly to be victorious. 

3. impending, threatening. 

,, inarrgural address, address at 
the beginning. 

4. deprecated, hoped against, 

expressed a wish against. 

5. localised, kept in one place 

or part. 

,, perpetuate, make lasting or 
permanent. 


ter-ri-to-ri-al 
mag-ni-tude 
an-tl^i-pa-ted 
fuo-da-men'-tal 
at'tri-butes 

Par. 

5. territorial enlargement. The 

people of the Northern 
States wished to keep 
slavery out of the new 
states, those of the South 
wished to bring it in there. 

6. with. This preposition has 

no object. The words 
“should cease” were ap- 
parently added on the 
suggestion of the moment. 

,, fundamental, thorougli. 

8. “Woe unto the world,” etc., 

from Matt, xviii. 7. 

„ attributes, qualities. 

9. “The judgments,” etc., from 

Ps. xix 9. 


ne-go-ti-attion 

dep-re-ca-ted 

dis-trib-u-ted 

lo'-ca-lised 

per-pettu-ate 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

L engross, from French cn, in, 
gros, largo ; to take the 
whole of anything. 


Par 

3. corresponding, from Latin 
eon, with, re back, spondeo, 
I answer 
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Par. 

9. fervently, from Latin fervco, 
1 boil. Explain the deriva- 
tion. 


Par. 

10. charity, from Latin cams, 
dear, caritas, affection. 

,, orphan, from Greek orphanos, 
deprived of. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Why does Lincoln say that his second inaugural address need not 

be so long as his first ? '' 

2. What does he say of the intention of the nation for the future? 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “Slavery.” 
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1. O Reader — hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly Tree ? 

The eye that conteinplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the Atheist’s sophistries, 

2. Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinlded and keen ; 

No grazing cattle through them prickly round 
Can reach to wormd ; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear. 

Smooth and unaianed the pointless leaves 
appeal’. 
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3. I love to view these things vdth curious eyes, 

' And moralise : 

And in this vdsdom of the Holly Tree 
Can emblems see 

W herewith perchance to make a pleasant 
rhyme, 

One which may profit in the after time. 

4. Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere. 

To those who on my leisure would intrude 
Reserved and rude, 

Gentle at home amid my fidends I’d he 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 

- 5. And should my youth, as youth is apt I know. 
Some harshness show, 

AH vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away. 

Till the smooth temper of my age should he 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 

6. And as when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green, 

The Holly leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they. 

But when the bare and vdntry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree ? 

7. So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng, 

So would I seem amid the y^oung and gay 
More grave than they. 
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That ill my age as cheerful I might he 
As the green winter of the Holly Tree. 

Robert Southey. 


con-tem-plates * soph-is-tries as-per-i-ties 


not mean to inculcate rude 
ness, but merely quiet re 
serve with strangers. 

6. asperities, roughnesses, harsh 
nesses. 

Derivations, etc. 


Ver. 

1. atheist, one who does not 
believe in a God. 

,, sophistries, seemingly forcible 
but really feeble arguments. 

3. moralise, draw lessons from. 

4. austere, stern. Southey does 

Ver. 

1. Holly, from an Old English 
word meaning sharp or 
pointed ; sometimes sup- 
posed to be from holy. The 
latter derivation is con- 
nected with the name holy 
thorn, sometimes given to 
the tree ; and with the be- 
lief that the thorns were a 
miraculous commemoration 


Ver. 

of Christ’s crown of thorns ; 
and the red berries emblems 
of his blood. 

1. atheist, from Greek a, with- 
out, thcos, a god. 

,, sophistries, from Greek 
sophos, wise, sopMstes, a 
sophist, one who pretended 
to be a teacher of wisdom, 

3. curious, from Latin cura, care. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. "What is the peculiarity of the holly leaves ? 

2. AVhat lesson does Southey draw from the absence of thorns on the 

higher leaves of the holly tree ? 

3. AVhat lesson does he draw from the leaves of the holly being green 

in winter ? 

Composition. 

AVrito an essay on “Trees.” 


* Usually with the accent on the second syllable. 
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53.— WORKERS. 

[In the following passage Carlyle speaks of the excellence and glory 
of self-sacrificing work. He classes together the hard- worked labourer 
in manual occupations, and the man whose toil is of the soul and 
spirit. He calls the first honourable and dignihed even in his poverty, 
because without his labour man could not live in comfort, or even at 
all. The second he praises for his willing sacrifice of himself. Notice 
how Carlyle uses capitals for the sake of emphasis.] 

1. TSvo men I lionour, and no tliird. First, tlie 
toiltvorn Craftsman tbat witb earth-made Imple- 
ment lalDoi-iously conqnei*s the Earth, and makes 
her man’s. 

2. Yenerahle to me is the hard Hand; crooked, 
coarse ; Avherein not'st’ithstanding lies a cunning 
vii’tue, indefensibly rojml, as of the Sceptre of 
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That in my age as cheerful I might he 
As the green winter of the Holly Tree. 

Robert Southey. 


con-tem-plates * 

'er. 

1. atheist, one •who does not 
believe in a God. 

,, sophistries, seemingly forcible 
but really feeble arguments. 

3. moralise, draw lessons from. 

4. austere, stern. Southey does 


as-per-i-ttes 

Vcr. 

not mean to inculcate rude 
ness, but merely quiet re 
servo with strangers. 

5. asperities, roughnesses, harsh 
nesses. 


sophtis-tries 


Derivations, etc. 


Ver. 

1. Holly, from an Old English 
word meaning sharp or 
pointed ; sometimes sup- 
posed to bo from holy. The 
latter derivation is eon- 
neoted with the name holy 
thorn, sometimes given to 
the tree ; and with the be- 
lief that the thorns were a 
miraculous commemoration 


Ver. 

of Christ’s crown of thorns ; 
and the red berries emblems 
of his blood. 

1. atheist, from Grcclc a, with- 
out, theos, a god, 

,, sophistries, from Greek 
sophos, wise, sophistes, a 
sophist, one who pretended 
to bo a teacher of wisdom. 

3. curious, from Latin cura, care. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. What is the peculiarity of the holly leaves ? 

2. What lesson does Southey draw from the absence of thorns on the 

higher leaves of the holly tree ? 

3. What lesson does he draw from the leaves of th9 holly being green 

in winter ? 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “Trees.” 


* Usually with the accent on the second syllable. 
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53.— WORKERS. 

[In the following passage Carlyle speaks of the excellence and gloiy 
of self-sacrificing work. He classes together the hard-worked labourer 
in manual occupations, and the man whose toil is of the soul and 
spirit. He calls the first honourable and dignified even in his poverty, 
because without his labour man could not live in comfort, or even at 
all. The second he praises for his willing sacrifice of himself. Hotico 
how Carlyle uses capitals for the sake of emphasis.] 

1. Tnvo men I honour, and no third. Fh'st, the 
toil-vs’orn Craftsman that A\-ith earth-made Imple- 
ment laboriously conquers the Earth, and makes 
her man’s. 

2, Yenerahle to me is the hard Hand; crooked, 
coarse ; wherein notndthstanding lies a cunning 

virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the Sceptre of 
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this lOmicl. Voiu‘ni1)lo loo U the 
nil wentlier-lniinf’d, iR'soilnd. witli its null* in- 
ic*lli}'(*nct>; for it is tluj fart* of a Man Hvin}' 
nmnliko. 

:i. Oh, hut tho inon* vonorahh* for thy nuh*tu‘ss, 
aiul evon horauso we must ])i{y n< ■svcll as love 
theo! ]Iai-(lly-oulr(‘al<>(l Brothor! For m wa*^ 
thy back so hent, for us Avero (hy slraiKkt li>iihs 
and rin<'ors so doforniod : thou wort our Cojiscript, 
on whom the lot. fell, and fightiiifx our hattlcs 
wert so niai'i'cd. 

4. For in theo too lay a god-created Form, hut 
it was not to ho xinfoldcd ; encrusted inust it 
stand with tho thick adhesions and defacenicnks 
of Labour ; and. thy body, like thy soul, was not 
to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on ; tJioti art 
in thy duty, he out of it who may ; thou toilost 
for the altogether indispens.nhle, for daily bread. 

5. A second man I honour, and still moi*c 
highly: Him who is seen toiling for tho 
spiritually indispensable; not daily bread, but 
the bread of Life. Is not he too in Ins duty; 
endeavouring towards inward Hai'mony; reveal- 
ing this, by act oi* by word, through all his out- 
ward endeavours, bo they high or low ? Highest 
of all, when his outwai’d and his inward 
endeavour are one, when wo can name him 
Artist ; not earthly Craftsman only, but inspired 
Thinker, who ndth heaven-made Implement 
conquers Heaven for us! 

G. H the poor and humble toil that wo have 
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Food, must not the high and glorious toil for him 
in return, that he have Light, have Guidance, 
-Freedom, Immortality? — These two, in all their 
degrees, I honour: aU else is chaff and dust, 
which let the wind blow whither it hsteth. 

7 . Unspeakably touching is it, however, when 
I find both dignities xmited; and he that must 
toil outwardly for the lowest of man’s wants, is 
also toiling inwardly for the highest. Sublimer 
in this world know I nothing than a Peasant 
Saint, could such now anywhere be met with. 
Such a one will take thee back to Nazareth itself ; 
thou wilt see the splendoiu' of Heaven spiing 
forth from the humblest depths of Earth, like a 
light shining in great daz'kness. 

Thoimas Cablyle. 


{From “ Sartor Ecsartus.) 

im'ple-ment ad-he-sions en-deav-our 

la-bo-ri-ous-ly in-dis-pen-sa-ble dig^-ni-ties 

in-de-feas^ib-Iy spir-i-tu-al-Iy splend-our 


jPar. 

1. craftstoan, tradesman. 

,, conqners the Earth and 
makes her man’s, makes 
use of natural productions 
for human purposes. 

2. cunning', skilful. 

,, indefeasibly, unalterably, nn- 
deniablj’, 

,, ro 5 *al, ns of the Sceptre of 
this Planet. As a king 
rules his subjects, so a 
u'orkinan rules nature. 

,, rude intelligence, imperfect 
po'sver of tbought. 

S. entreated, used. 

,, for us ■was, etc., because the 


Par. 

work of the commonest 
labourer is for the benefit 
of all mankind. 

3. our Conscript on whom the 
lot fell, A conscript is a 
person chosen by hiAV to be 
a soldier. Hero Carlyle 
speaks of manual labourers 
as soldiers in the battle for 
existence. 

•1. it was not to bo nnfolded. 
Very severe labour prevents 
the full dovcloi'meut of the 
faculties of the mind. 

f>. the FpirituaUyindispenK.'ihlc, 
wlmt is re<iuircd for the 
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I’-ir. ... , 1 . 

life of Urn splint, ns f<KKl is 

rcmiircJ for the life of tlio 
l)ocIy. 

r>. oiidonvonritig townTtls in- 
ivnrtl Ilannony, seeking for 
truth. 


T'.sr. 

fi. lieiivcn-iiuitlo Implcincnf, 
tile powers of the Tiiind. 
conquers Ilonvcn for nn, 
gives us knowkilgc of 
Ood. 


Derivations, etc. 


ut . 

1. cmfteinnii, from Old English 

craefl, skill, trade. In 
hand tern ft wo see the s;nne 
force ; wliilc in rrn/t it- 
self, nnd crafty, the word 
implies cunning rather than 

2. cunning, from Old English 

cunnan, to know ; con- 


I'ar. 

nccted with eon, Irtotc, and 
the Scottish word 7:cii. 

2. virtue, from EatinnV, a man; 

virtus, valour, virtue. 

,, plnuot, from Greek planetcs, 
a wanderer, liecause the 
planets npjiear to wander 
or move among the other 
stars. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Put the fir.st sentence into j'our own word.s. 

2. Why does Carlyle say that the work-worn face of a laliouror is 

venerable 1 

3. Dcsoribo the true work of the mental toiler according to Carlyle. 

4. Dcsoribo the “ Peasant Saint.” 

Composition. 

Write an essay on ‘‘ Work.” 




CHANGIKG THE KEYS. 

54,__qUEEN' MART’S ESCAPE FROM 
LOCHLEVEN. 

[After Mary Queen of Scots surrendered to her subjects at Carberry 
Hill, she was forced to abdicate, and was confined in Locbleven 
Castle, situated on a small island in the lake. In bis novel The. Abbot 
Sir "Walter Scott tells bow she escaped. Roland Grceme, her page, bad 
a buneb of keys made, and intended to substitute them at the first 
opportunity for the genuine keys of the Castle, which were every 
night given into the charge of Lady Douglas, the wife of the owner of 
Locbleven Castle. The story, as Scott tells it, is not historical.] 

Paut I. 

1. The keys had, Yvith the "U'onted ceremonial, 
been j)resented to the Lady Lochleven. She 
stood Avith her back to the casement, Avhich, 
like that of the queen’s ajiartment, commanded 
a AdeAV of Kinross, AA-ith the church, AA'hich .stands 
at some distance from the toAvn, and nearer to 
the lake, then connected Avith i.ho toAA-n by 
straggling cottogos. 
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itUADint. 

2. With ht*r hack to this thiMi, iiiid 

h(*r fiu’O to tlu' t4ihlo, on whicli llu' Jccys lay for 
nn \vhilo slio tastorl th<> vnriou^^ 

•which wt'i'o placed there, stofal the Lady f)f Jjoch- 
lev(‘n. more provokinfily inic'nt than U‘^na1- H» 
at least, il seemed t{> her prisoners -upon the 
huge and heavy huncdi of inm, the implements 
of their restraint. 

2. Just when, having hnislual lua* <'eremony as 
t4ist(‘r of the queen’s table, she was jihout |c> tjike 
up the keys, the ]);igc, who stood beside her, and 
had hand(‘d her the dishes in succession, looked 
sideways to the churchyard, and exclaimed ho 
saw corpse-candles in the clmrchyard. The Lady 
of Lochlevcn was noi Anthoui a touch, though 
a slight one, of the .su]>erstitions of the time ; the 
fate of her sons made lior alive to omens, and a 
corpse-light, as it was called, in the family burial- 
place boded death. 

4. She turned her head towards the casement 
— saw a distant glimmering — forgot her charge 
for one second, and in that second were' lost the 
whole fruits of her former vigilance. The page 
held the forged keys under his cloak, and with 
great dexterity exchanged them for the real 
ones. 

.5. His utmost address could not prevent a 
slight clash as he took tii) the latter hunch. 
“^Tio touches the keys?” said the lady; and 
-while the page answered that the sleeve of his 
cloak had stirred them, .she looked i-ound, aiid 
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lies beneatli tlie wall, too close muler tlie islet 
to bo seen by the warder, but I fear sbe will 
hardly escaiJO his liotico in putting^ off again." 

“The darkness,” said the page, “and our i)ro- 
found silence, may take her off nnobserved, as 
she came in." 

14. “Then bring the queen,” SJiid the Abbot, 
“ and I Mall call Henry Soyton to assist them to 
the boat.” 

On tiptoe, wth noiseless step and suppressed 
breath, trembling at eveiy rustle of their own 
aiJjinrol, one after another the fair ]n*isoners 
glided doAvn the Awnding stair, under the guid- 
ance of Roland Orminc, and were I’oceivod at thti 
wicket-gate by Heniy Seyton and the church- 
man, Sir Walter Scorr. 


cer-e -mo-ni-al 
im-ple-ments 
vi-gi-Iance 


(From “ The Ahh 1.") 

dex-ter-l-ty 

gen-u-inc 

sove-reign 


com-mii-ni-cate 

sup-pressed' 

guiklance 


P.ar. 


1. ceremonial, forms. 

3. corpse-candles, lights scon in 
churchyards, and supposed 
to foretell death. 


Par. 

3. superstitions, unreasonable 

belief in rronders. 

4. dexterity, skill. 

9. jack, buffcoat. 

11. kent, push or pole the boat. 


Derivations, etc. 


Par. 

2. provoldngly, from Latin pro, 

forth, and voco, I call. To 
provoke was to call forth 
or summon in general, and 
then to call forth anger. 

. , prisoners, from Latiny;'c7je?ido 
(prehens-nm or prens-um), I 
seize. 

3. page, from Greek j)aidion, a 


Par. 

little boy. The other woi-d 
“page” is from Latin 
pagina, a page, or pango, I 
fasten. 

3. corpse, from Latin corpus, a 
body. In earlier English it 
was applied to a living as 
well as to a dead body. 
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Sar. 

4. glimmer, connected with 

gleam. 

- ,, dexterity, literally “right- 

handedness,” from Latin 
dexter, the right hand. 

5. clash, from the sound. Give 


Par. 

other examples of words 
formed from the sound. 

7. liege, from Latin ligo, I tie ; 
the Sovereign to whom one 
is bound by duty. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. How did Roland Grreme get possession of the keys ? 

2. Describe the arrival of the boat. 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “Mary, Queen of Scots.” 


55.— QUEEN MARY’S ESCAPE EROM 
LOOHLEVEN. 

Part EL. 

1. Catlierine Seyton, who well knew the garden 
path, tripped on before Hke a syli)h, rather lead- 
ing the Abbot than receiving assistance — the 
queen, her native spirit prevailing over female 
fear, and a thousand painful reflections, moved 
steadily forward, by the assistance of Henry 
Seyton. 

2. The door of the garden, which commmiicated 
with the shore of the islet, yielded to one of the 
keys of which Roland had possessed himself, 
although not until he had tried several —j\, 
moment of anxious terror and expectation. T 
ladies were then partly led, partly carried, tr 
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lies boiieaili tlio Avnll, too close under tlic islet 
to bo seen by tbe -warder, bnt I fear sbe will 
hardly osca])o bis notice in pxiiting off again." 

“The darkness," said the page, “and our pro- 
found silence, may take her olT unobserved, as 
she came in.” 

14. “Tlieu bring the queen,” said the Ahbot, 
“ and I will call TTonry Soyton to assist them to 
the boat.” 

On tii^too, with noiseless stej) and suppressed 
breath, trembling at every rustle of their own 
apjiarol, one after another the fair ])risoncr.s 
glided down the -wdnding shair, under Iho guid- 
ance of Roland Givonie, and were i-eceivcd at thji 
ydeket-gate by Henry Seyton and the church- 
man. Sir WAin'P.H Scorr. 


cer-e-mo-ni-al 

im-ple-ments 

vi-gi-Iance 


{From “ The Abb t.’’) 

dex-terM-ty 

gen-u-inc 

sove-reign 


com-mu-ni-cate 

sup-pressed' 

guidance 


Pnr. 

1. ceremonial, forms. 

3. corpse-candles, lights scon in 
churoliyards, and supposed 
to foretell death. 


r.ir. 

3. BUporstitionB, unreasonable 

belief in wonders. 

4. dexterity, skill. 

9. jack, bufTcoat. 

11. kent, push or polo the boat. 


Derivations, etc. 


r.ar. 

2. provoldngly, from Latin pro, 

forth, and voco, I call. To 
provoke was to call forth 
or summon in general, and 
then to call forth anger. 

., prisoners, from Latin prcftcTido 
{prehens-um or prens-um), I 
seize. 

3. page, from Greek paidion, a 


Par. 

little boy. The other woid 
“page” is from Latin 
pagina, a page, or pango, I 
fasten, 

3. corpse, from Latin corpus, a 
body. In earlier English it 
was applied to a living as 
well as to a dead body. 
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Par. 

4, glimmer, connected with 

gleam. 

„ dexterity, literally “right- 
handedness,” from Latin 
dexter, the right hand. 

5. clash, from the sound. Give 


Pal. 

other examples of words 
formed from the sound. 

7. liege, from Latin hgo, I tie ; 
the Sovereign to whom one 
is bound by duty. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. How did Roland Grame get possession of the keys ? 

2. Describe the arrival of the boat. 


Composition. 

"Write an essay on “ Mary, Queen of Scots.” 



55.— QUEEN MARY’S ESCAPE FROM 
LOCHLEVEN. 

Part II. 

1. Catherine Seyton, who well knew the garden 
path, tripped on before hke a sylph, rather lead- 
ing the Abbot than receiving assistance — the 
queen, her native spirit prevaihng over female 
fear, and a thousand painful reflections, moved 
steadily forward, by the assistance of Henry 
Seyton. 

2. The door of the garden, which commimicated 
with the shore of the islet, yielded to one of the 
keys of which Boland had possessed himself 
although not imtil he had tried several — . ^ 
moment of anxious terror and expectation. ^ 
ladies were then pai-tly led, partly caiHed, tc^ 
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tre.'ison!” rung the hell of the cjislle, end dis- 
charged his harquehuss ni. the hoat. 

8. The ladies croAvded on each ot her like startled 
vfild-fowl, at the flash and i-cport of the ]iicce, 
while the men urged the I'owcrs to the utmost 
speed. They heard more than one hall whiz 



THROWING THE KEYS INTO THE LOCH. 


along the surface of the lake, at no great distance 
from then’ little hark ; and from the lights which 
glanced like meteors from window to window, it 
was evident the whole castle was alarmed, and 
their escape discovered. 

9. “ Pull ! ” again exclaimed Seyton ; “ stretch to 
your oars, or I will spur you to the task with 
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my dagger — tliey will launch a boat immedi- 
ately.” 

“That is cared foi',” said Roland; “I locked 
gate and wicket on them when I went back, and 
no boat ■will stir from the island this night, if 
doors of good oak and bolts of iron can keep men 
within stone walls. — And now I resign my office 
of porter of Loch Leven, and give the keys to tne 
Kelpie’s keeping.” 

10. As the hea^'y keys plunged in the lake, 
the Abbot, who till then had been repeating 
his prayers, exclaimed, “Kow, bless thee, my 
son! for thy ready prudence j)uts shame on us 
all.” 

“ I knew,” said Mary, dra'wing her breath more 
freely, as they were now out of reach of the 
musketry — “I knew my squire’s truth, prompti- 
tude, and sagacity.” 

11. The dialogue was here interrupted by a shot 
or two from one of those small pieces of artillery 
calle falconets, then used in defending castles. 
The shot ■v^ms too vague to have any eifeet, but 
ths broader flash, the deeper sound the louder 
return 'wffiich w’^as made by the midnight echoes 
of Bennarty, terrified and imposed silence on the 
liberated prisoners. The boat was alongside of 
a rude quay or landing-place, running out from 
a garden of considerable extent, ere any of them 
again attempted to speak. 

Sir Wauteb Scott. 


{From " The Abbot.") 
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sylph 

ex-pec-ta'-tion 

prudence 

in-trac-ta-ble 


sup-prcsscd' 

ap-pre-hen'-sion 

har-que-buss 

im-me'di-atc-Iy 


promp'-ti-tude 

sa-ga'-ci-ly 

fal-co-nets 

lib'-cr-a-ted 


Tnr. 

1. sylph, a spirit of the air. 

4. intractable, obstinate. 

B. trim the vessel, so that it is 
not too deep in the water or 
tooliigli out of it at any part. 

6. poppy-porridge, some alcop- 

produoing food, such as one 
miglit suppose a dish of 
poppies to bo. 

7. harquehuBB, old-fasliioncd 

musket. 


ft. give the keys to the Kelpie’s 
keeping, throw the keys 
into the water. Kelpies were 
supposed to bo water spirits 
who ruled beneath lakes and 
rivers. 

11. dialogue, conversation. 

,, Bonnarty or Bonartio, the 
steep hill on the south 
shore of Loch Levon. 


Derivations, etc, 


Par 

1 . reflections, fromLatinrc.back, 

and fledo {Jlexum), 1 bend. 
A reflection is a bending 
of one’s thoughts to recon- 
sider a subject. 

2. couched,from French eouclicr, 

to lay down, from Latin 
colloeo, I set down. 

3. packet, diminutive of pack. 

Give similar examples ot 
diminutives. See lesson 
47. 


Par. 

3. false, from Latin fallo {fal- 

awn), I deceive. 

4. imploringly, from Latin im, 

in, and pioro, 1 weex). 

„ deliverer, from Latinrf«,down, 
and liber, free. 

7. sentinel, from Latin semita 
(French sente), a path ; a 
soldier with aprescribedpath 
or beat. 

11. vague, from Latin vagus, 
wandering. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe Seyton’s attempt to desert Roland Grreme. 

2. "What happened when the sentinel discovered the escape 1 

3. How did Roland prevent pursuit? 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “ Jly Favourite Author.” 

or “My Favourite Character in History.” 
or “My Favourite Character in Fiction.” 
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READINGS FROM SHAKESPEARE 
AND AIILTON. 


56.— HOTSPURS EXCUSE. 

[Henry Percy, or Hotspur, who had gained the battle of Homildon 
Hill against the Scots, was accused of having refused to yield his 
prisoners to the King’s officer. He answers the charge in the 
following lines.] 

My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 

But, I remember, wlien the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil. 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword. 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly 5 
dress’d. 

Fresh as a bridegroom; and his chin, new 
reap’d, 

Shew’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon lo 

He gave his nose, and took ’t away again ; 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came 
there. 

Took it in snuff : — and still he smil’d, and 
talk’d; 

And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by. 

He call’d them — untaught knaves, unman- 15 
nerly. 

To bring a slovenly imhandsome corse 
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Betwixt the Avind and his nobility. 

With many holy day and lady terms 
He question’d me ; among the rest demanded 
My prisoners, in your majesty’s behalf. 20 

I then, all smarting, Avith my Avounds being 
cold. 

To he so pester’d Avith a popinjay. 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

AnsAver’d neglectingly, I know not AA’^hat ; 

He should, or he should not f or he made me 25 
mad. 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save 
the mark!) 

And telling me, the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti, for an inward bruise ; • 30 

And that it was great pity, so it was, , 

That Adllainous saltpetre should he digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

MHiich many a good taU fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly ; and, hut for these Aule guns, 35 
He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald disjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answer’d indirectly, as I said ; 

And, I beseech you, let not his report 

Come current for an accusation, 40 

Betwixt my loA^e and your high majesty. 

{From "Henry IV.” Part II.) 

poun'-cet pop^n-jay par-ma-ce-tl 
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Line i Line 

1. liege, lord. I 22. popinjay, a gaily coloured 

S.-perfomed, here pronounced 1 bird, a parrot; here the 

in three syllables. I gaily dressed messenger of 

10. ponncet-box, a box of per- j the king. 

fumed powder. ' 30 parmaceti, for spermaceti. 

Derivations, etc. 

Line Line 

1. deny, from Latin denego, I 32. saltpetre, from Latin sal, 
deny. salt, and Greek petros, a 

16. corse for corpse, from Latin stone. 

corpus, a body. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe the appearance of the King’s messenger. 

2. Describe his talk. 

3. How did Hotspur excuse his seeming disobedience 1 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “Self-control.” 


57._qUEEN ELIZABETH’S GREATNESS. 

[The following lines are spoken by Cranmer at the baptism of the 
Princess Elizabeth. They show, not what Cranmer foresaw, but what 
the writer of the play of Heniy VIII., looking back, thouglit of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.] 

Tlais royal infant (Heaven still move about 
Ler!), 

Tbougli in lier cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand bless- 
ings, 

I^Giich time shall bring to ripeness : She shaU 
be 

(But few now liwng cati behold that good- 
ness) - 
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Betwixt tlie wind and ins nobility. 

With many holyday and lady terms 
He question’d me ; among the rest demanded 
My prisoners, in your majesty’s behalf. 20 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being 
cold, 

To be so pester’d ivith a popinjay. 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Answer’d neglectiiigly, I know not what ; 

He should, or he should not ; — ^f or he made me 25 
mad. 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting geirtlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save 
the mark!) 

And telling me, the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaeeti, for an inward bruise ; - so 

And that it was great pity, so it was, . 

That villainous saltpetre should be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Which many a good tail fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly ; and, but for these vile guns, 35 
He would himself have been a soldiei-. 

This bald disjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answer’d indirectly, as I said ; 

And, I beseech you, let not his report 

Come current for an accusation, 40 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 


poun-cet 


{From "Henry IV. " Part II.) 

pop^n-jay par-ma-ce'ti 
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Line 

1. liege, lord. 

8. perfumed, here pronounced 
in three syllables. 

10. ponncet-box, a box of per- 
fumed powder. 


22. popinjay, a gaily coloured 
bird, a parrot ; here the 
gaily dressed messenger of 
the king. 

30. parmaceti, for spermaceti. 


Derivations, etc. 


Line 

1. deny, from Latin denego, I 
deny. 

16. corse for corpse, from Latin 
corpus, a body. 


-UIIIU X i.’ 7 

32. saltpetre, from Latin sal, 
salt, and Greek petros, a 
stone. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe the appearance of the King’s messenger. 

2. Describe his talk. 

3. How did Hotspur excuse his seeming disobedience . 

Composition. 

Write an essay on “Self-control.” 


57,_qXJEEN ELIZABETH’S GBEATNESS. 

1 Ti-anmer at the baptism of the 

[The following Hnes are Cranmer foresaw, but what 

Princess Elizabeth. They show, n » thought of the 

the writer of the play of Heniy II •> 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.] 

This royal infant (Heaven rtUl move about 

Though in her cradle, yet non- promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand bless- 

. 1 11 UT-inir to ripeness : She shall 

Whicli time shall hi mg lo i 

• o- can behold that good- 
(But few now Imn® 

ness) 


5 
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A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And ah. that shall succeed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue, 
Than this pure soul shall be: all princely 
graces. 

That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still he doubled on her: truth shall 
nurse her. 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 
She shall be loved and fear’d : Her own shall 
bless her : 

Her foes shake hke a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow: Good 
grows with her : 

In her days, every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to aU his neigh- 
bours : 

God shall be truly known; and those about 
her. 

From her shall read the perfect ways of 
honour, 

And by those claim their greatness, not by 
blood. 

Nor shall this peace sleep with her: But as 
when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix. 
Her ashes new create another heir, 

As great in admiration as herself : 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one, . 
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(Wlien lieaven sliall call liei* from this cloud 
of darlvness) 

Who, from the sacred ashes of her honour, 

Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she 30 


'was. 

And so stand fix’d : Peace, plenty, love, truth, 
terror. 

That 'were the servants to this chosen infant, 

Shall then he his, and like a vine grow to 
him; 

W herever the bright sun of heaven shall 
~ shine, 

His honour, and the greatness of his name 

Shall he, and make new nations : He shall 
flourish, 

Ajid, like a mountain cedar, reach his 
branches 

To all the plains about him.— Our children’s 

- children 

Shall see this, and bless HeaA'en. 

{From " Henry VIIIF) 


covetous 


phwn-ix 


ad-mi-ra-tion 


Line ,, 

6. princes, used ofqueens as well 

as of kings. 

7. Sheba, the Queen of Sheba, 

whose admiration of wisdom 
led her to visit Solomon. 

10. mighty piece, great person- 

22. and ^'by those claim their 
greatness, not by blood, 
and take rank from the 
goodness she teaches them. 


Line 


instead of by the privilege 
of birth. 

24. phoenix, a fabulous bird 
which, when it grew old 
after five hundred years of 
life, burned itself in spices. 
From its ashes arose another 
• phoenix. 

26. admiration, wonder. 

27. one, James L, whom the 

writer of the passage de-^ 
sired to flatter. 
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Derivalions, clc. 

‘e.^irinccs, from Latin pr.^nis, >'• covotonR, 

chirf (llwifl wlin take tlic 
first i>lncc) I 

Oral Exercises. 

1. Describe Queen lOlizalictii’s virtues, as j-iven by 

2. NVbat docs Sbakcspcarc wy of .tames \.t 


58 .-TIIE INTORNIXCr imCT OF . 

AND ICVE. 

These are Thy glorious works. Ptiroi 
good, 

Almighty! Thine this univer.s)vl frame, 

Thus wondrous fair : ThysoK , how Avondi 
then, 

Unspeakable ! who sitt’st tibovo these heavt 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these, thy lowest works ; yet these declai 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and powc 
divine. 

Speak, ye who best can teU, ye sons of light, 
Angels : for ye behold Him, and udth songs 
And choral symphonies, day uuthout night. 

Circle His throne re;ioicing ; ye in hea^ren. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and -without 
end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night,' 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, it 
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f- lire pledge of day, tliat crown’st the smiling 
morn 

With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy 
‘sphere, 

SMiiie day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and 
soul, 

A f^-nowledge Him thy greater ; sound His 20 

eternal course, both when thou 
'*‘st 

len high noon hast gain’d, and when 
all’st. 

meet’st the orient sun, now 

i 

|irs, fix’d in their orb that 

wandering fires, that move 25 
t Avithout song, rewound 
lut of darkness call’d up 

the eldest bmth 
it in quaternion run 
iforni ; and mix 
igs: let your ceaseless 


30 
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Derivations, etc. 


Line 

6. princes, from Latin -primus, 
first, capio, Itake ; pHni^eps, 
chief (those who take the 
first place) 


Line 

8. covetous, from Latin cupidus, 
eager. 


Oral Exercises. 

1. Deserihe Queen Elizaheth’s virtues, as given hy Shakespeare. 

2. What does Shakespeare say of James 1. 1 


58.— THE MOBNING HYMN OF ADAM 
AND EVE. 

These are Thy glorious works, Parent of 
good, 

Almighty ! Thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair : Thyself, how wondrous 
then. 

Unspeakable ! who sitt’st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 6 

In these, thy lowest works : yet these declare 
"Tby goodness beyond thought, and power 
divine. 

Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels : for ye behold Him, and vdth songs 
And choral sjrmplionies, day without night, lo 
Circle His throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first. Him last, Him midst, and without 
end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night,' 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 16 
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Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling 
morn 

With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy 
sphere. 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and 
soul. 

Acknowledge Him thy greater; sound His 20 
praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou 
climb’st 

And when high noon hast gain'd, and when 
thou fall’st. 

Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now 
fly’st. 

With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that 
fiies; 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 25 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call’d up 
light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest hu’th 
Of natm'e’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 30 

And noui’ish all ' things ; let your ceaseless 
change 

Vary to our great Maker still new pi-aise. 

Ve mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill oi’ steaming lake, duslcj’- or gray, 

Till the sun paint yom* fleecy skirts with gold, 35 
In honom- to the woild’s great Author rise ; 

T 
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Whether to deck with clouds the uncolom-’d 
sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falhng, still advance his praise. 

TTis praise, ye winds that from four quarters 40 
blow. 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye 
pines. 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbhng tune His 
praise. 

Join voices, ah ye living souls ; ye birds 45 

That, singing, up to heaven-gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes His 
praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 60 

To hih or vahey, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught His 
praise. 

Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d. 
Disperse it, as now hght dispels the dark. 

{From “Paradise Lost.") 


u-ni-ver^sal 

in-vis^^ib-le 

sym-phon-ies. 


my-stic 

qua-terini-on 

per-pet-u-al 


mul-ti-form 

ex-hal-a-tions 

boun-teous 
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Line 

1, These, the earth and sky. 

10. choral symphonies, music in 

chorus. 

11. ye in heaven. Object to join. 

12. ye creatures. Nominative of 

address, or subject to join 
(imper. mood). 

14. fairest of stars, the morn- 

ing star. 

15. better, adverb modifying 

belong, 

18. prime, the early morning. 

23. Moon, that now mfiet’st the 

orient sun, now fly'st. The 
moon souietimes sets before 
the sun rises, and some- 
times is still shining at 
dawn. 

24. fix’dintheirorbthatflies. The 

so-called fixed stars seem to 
more hom. east to west in a 


Line 

great drcle (“their orb 
that flies ”) without ever 
changing their places with 
respect to one another. 

25. five other wandering fires. 
The planets (literally 
wanderers), which seem to 
change their position among 
the fixed stars. The 
ancients counted only 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn among 
the planets. 

28. elements, fire, air, earth, and 

water, out of which it was 
supposed that all things 
were made. 

29. quaternion, union of four. 

30. run perpetual circle, con- 

tinually changing from one 
thing to another. 


Derivations, etc, 


Line 

12. Creature, from creo {creat- 
um), I create. Creature 
originally meant the act 
of creating. 

23. orient, from Lat. orior, I rise 
(of the Sun). As the sun 
rises in the east, orient 
and oriental have come 
to mean eastern. Orient 
has hero its original mean- 


Line 

ing of rising, not its later 
force. 

31. nourish, from Lat. nutrio, J 
feed, through French 
jwurrir, to nourish. 

36. author, from Lat. augeo {auct- 
um), I increase ; auctor, one 
who increases. 

53. bounteous, from Lat. bonus, 
good. 


Oral Exercise. 

Give, in your own words, the substance of the “Morning Hymn.” 


Composition. 

Write an essay on “The Beauty of Common Things.” 
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59.— TWO OF MILTON’S SONNETS. 

I. ON HIS BEING ARRIVED AT THE AGE OP TWENTY- 

THREE. 

How soon Latli Time, tlie subtle thief of youtb, 
Stolen on bis wing my tbree-and-twentieth 
year ! 

My basting days fly on witb full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom sbewetb. 
Pei'baiDS my semblance inigbt deceive tbe truth, 
Tbat I to manbood am airived so near ; 

And inward ripeness dotb mucb less appear, 
Tbat some more timely-bappy spirits enduetb. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It sball be still in strictest measure even 
To tbat same lot, bowever mean or bigb. 
Towards wbicb Time leads me, and tbe wiU of 
Heaven : 

All is, if I bave grace to use it so. 

As ever in my great Task-master’s eye. 

II. ON HIS BLINDNESS. 

Wben I consider bow my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 
And tbat one talent wbicb is death to hide. 
Lodged witb me useless, though my soul more 
bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning chide ; 

“ Dotb God exact day-labour, light denied ? ” 
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I fondly ask : but patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not 
need 

Either man’s work, or His own gifts ; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best ; His 
state 

Is kingly : thousands at His bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

1. subtle, sly. 2. that one talent, referring to 

,, my late spring no bud or ' the parable. 

blossom sbeweth, Jililton ,, fondly, foolishly, 
feels that he has not done | 
much work. I 

Derivations, etc. 

2. talent, from Greek talanton, 2. murmur, formed from the 

a weight of gold or silver. sound. Name other words 

„ fondly, here in its original which imitate sounds, 

meaning of foolishly. 

Oral Exercises. 

1. "What does Milton say in the first sonnet as to the work of his 

life ? 

2. Explain “They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Composition. 

Write out the substance of the sonnets in your own woids. 



NOTES ON NINETEENTH CENTUEY 
AUTHOES. 


Charles Eeade, •playwriler and novelist (born 1814 in Oxfordshire, — 
died 1884 in London), is more famous for his novels than for his plays. 
In several of the former he attempted to rouse public opinion against 
abuses, and in “It is Never too Late to Mend” (from ■which Lessons 1 and 
2, “ Now the Gold was Found,” are taken) he showed how prisoners 
might be, and sometimes were, barbarously treated by the ofEcials of 
prisons. Other works of his are “The Cloister and the Hearth” 
(from which Lesson 19,“ The Duke of Burgundy’s Feast at Kotterdam,” 
is taken), a story of the hliddle Ages, “ Peg “WofUngton,” “ Christie 
Johnstone,” and “Hard Cash.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson, novelist, essayist, and 2 ioct (born 1850 in 
Edinburgh, — died 1894 in Samoa), was the son and grandson of noted 
engineers, and was himself originally intended for the same profession. 
He gave up this intention, and was called to the Scottish Bar, but his 
delicate lieaitU never permitted him to practise. The greater part of 
his life was spent in a vain search for health. He diligently used his 
intcrs'als of strength in writing ; and so successful was ho that there 
are few authors superior to him in clearness and grace of style, and in 
power of depicting character and of constructing plots. His travels 
extended to France, Italy, America, and Samoa, and the scenes of his 
stories are eq^ually varied. Among his novels, the most famous 
are “Treasure Island,’’ a pirate story, “The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “ Kidnapped” and its sequel “Catriona,” 
“The Master of Ballantrac’’ ; the most noted of his volumes of essays 
and niiscellaneous prose writings are “ An Inland Voyage,” describing 
a canal voyage through Belgium and France, “ Tr.avcls with a 
Donkey in the Ccveniics," “Virginibus rucrisqne," “ Familiar Studies 
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of Men and Books,’’ “Memories and Bortraits,” and “A Footnote 
to History,” in which he describes the troubles in Samoa ; while the 
best known of his poetical works is “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 

Lesson 3, “ A Soot’s First Impressions of England,” is extracted from 
“The Foreigner at Home,” one of the essays in “Memories and 
Portraits”; and Lessons 15 and 16. “The Escape on the Moor ” is 
from “ Kidnapped.” 

BretHarte, xoriter of poems, sketches, tales, and novels (born 1839 at 
Albany, New York), deals chiefly nith life in the Western States of 
America. Ho has had a varied career as miner, teacher, soldier, civil 
servant, professor, editor, and consul. His short tales and sketches of 
Western life were eagerly welcomed, both in America and Britain, 
because of their freshness and unconventionality. His longer novels 
have not been quite so successful. Among his best known works are 
“The Luck of Roaiing Camp,” “M’liss,” “The Iliad of Sandy Bar” 
(short stories), “Gabriel Conroy,” “In the Cavquinez Woods,” “A 
First Family of Tasajara ” (novels); and “The Heathen Chinee” 
(“ Plain Language from Truthful James”), “ Her Letter,” etc. (poems). 
“A Groyport Legend,” given as Lesson 4, is an example of his less 
unconventional style. 

Mrs Craik {Dinah Maria Muloch), novelist (born 1826 at Stoke-on- 
Trent,— died 1887 in Kent), is best known as “the author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman’” (from which Lesson 5, PThe Bread Riot,” is 
taken). She wrote many novels, dealing chiefly with the joys and 
sorrows of everyday life and everyday people. Besides “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,” her most noted books are “ The Ogilvies,” “ Olive ” 
“ Mistress and Maid,” “ My Mother and I.” 

Sir Walter Scott, novelist ami poet (born 1771 in Edinburgh, 

died 1833 at Abbotsford), was the son of a Scottish lawyer, and was 
himself called to the Scottish Bar. He attained the position of Sheriff 
of Selkirkshire, but his lifework was litenary, not legal. Beginning 
ns a translator of German poems, ho soon published original poems, and 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” and “The Lady of the Lake,” besides 
minor poems, gave him a great name in the world. When the 
appearance of Byron deprived him of his leading place ns a poet, ho 
resumed a former purpose and published “Waverley, or ’Tis Sixty 
Years Since,” a story of fho Jacobite rebellion of 1745. This was the 
first of a long series of historical novels, known from it as the 
Waverley Novels, by which he cajitivated the people of his day, and 
continues to delight those who follow. His pecuniary jiroCts from 
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these tales were great, and ho sought to found a county faraily, haying 
Abbotsford on tlie Tweed, Unfortunately this ambition e nm 
to become a partner in the firm which ]>ublished his noye s, an 
failure in 1826 ruined him. Ho set himself to pay 
- debt of £100,000 with which he found himself saddled, an m 

of the new novels, new editions, and histories which , 

finally discharged the debt, though not till after Scot imse 

died in 1832, worn out by his immense efforts. _ “The 

Besides the poems already named, Scott wrote , ” 

Tisio. of Don BodcJrioIt “RoBeby,” “Tbe Bnd.l «' fX’Sy 
“The Lord of the Isles,” and many shorter pieces, . 

Novels may be divided into four principal classes ; i ^ 

deal chiefly with Scottish history and character, » •I'phe 

..mod ■■mvorloy,” O.y M..nop„g,” ..St 

Heart of Midlothian,” "The Antiquary, _ 7.7. E„„iand, as 
Bonan’s Well”; (2) those of which the scene is lai ^ of 

“Ivanhoe,” “Woodstock,” “Peveril ff^nneof Geierstoiu ” 5 

medifeval Europe, as “ Quentin Durward an^^ „.i k Count Eobort of 

and (4) Eastern romances, as "Tbe Talisman “ works are 

Paris.” His most important bistoncal an => „ translated 

“ The Life of Dryden ” and “ The Life of Napoleon. 

and edited very many works. » taken from “ Harmion. 

Lessons Sand 9, “TheBattle of Elodden, a t scene in 

Lesson 18, “ The Death of de Bouno, is pa False Alarm, 

“The Lord of the Isles.” Lessons 45 an , 5^ “"f. 'm’! 

Lesson 35, "The Battle of The Antiquary, 

"Queen Mary’s Escape,” are “xtracteu respectively. 

Legend of Montrose.” and "The Abbot resp 

6iedlS4£> at Brighton) was 

James J. Alorier (born 1780 at „t Tebemn 

and their Msonors,” is taken, IS th 

1S07 at Portland, Maine, 

Henrj- Wadsworth LongfcBow^^I- Professor of Modern 

—died 1582 at Cambrid.., . aftonvard.s at Ilan.ard, Mnssi- 

Languages at some ot wbicl. are "Talcs of a M ay- 

chusotts. He V ^te ,, King Olaf ” (from which the verses 

side Inn,” iiichidmg 
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Among Ins works are ‘'Pauline,’’ “Paracelsus,” “Sordcllo,’ “ Pippa 
Passes,” and many other dramas, “Dramatic Idylls,’ “Dramatis 
Personaj,” “ The King and the Book,” “ Ferishtah’s Fancies.” 

The two short poems “ Home Tlioughts from Abroad ” and “ Home 
Thoughts from the Sea,” which are given as Lesson 3'2, are examples 
of Browning’s less obscure style. 

Lord Macaulay ( Thomas Bahington Macaulay), historian, essayist, 
and poet (born 1800 in Leicestershire, — died 1859 in London), was 
educated at private schools and at Cambridge. He was called to the 
Bar, held several legal appointments, and took a prominent place as 
a politician, but it is as a poet, essayist, and historian that he is best 
known. He held strong Whig and Liberal views, and his political 
opinions appear in all his works. His poems are few in number, “The 
Lays of Ancient Rome ” being the most important. Of his essays, con- 
tributed originally to the Edinburgh Rcvieio, some of the most important 
are on Milton, Clive, Warren Hastings, Pitt, and Addison. His 
greatest work is ‘ The History of England from the Accession of 
,T ames II. ,” originally intended to come down to the author’s own time, 
but, at his death, only carried to the close of the reign of William III. 
It is marked by flowing style, vivid narrative, and brilliant pictures 
of the past, but some critics assert that the author has been led by 
his strong political feeling into grave though unintentional unfairness. 
Lessons 83 and 34, ‘ ‘ The Trial of Alice Lisle,” are a fair example of 
Macaulay’s prose style; and Lesson 36, “The Armada,” shows the 
stateliness of his poetry. 

Charles Lever, novelist (born 1806 in Dublin,— died 1872 at Trieste), 
was educated at private schools and Dublin University. He studied 
medicine, hut his real work lay in literature. Most of his novels deal 
with Irish life and character, but a few, such as “ Tom Burke of Ours ” 
(from which Lessons 39 and 40, “The Battle of Jena,” are taken), have 
their scene on the Continent. His most noted novels are “ The 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequor,” ‘ ‘ Charles O’Malley,” ‘ ‘ Jack Hinton,” 
“Tom Burke of Ours,’’ “ The O’Donoghue,” “ The Knight of Gwynne,” 
“Con Cregan,’’ “Roland Cashel.” His style is flowing and his 
pictures vivid, but he is by no moans accurate in his historical 
novels. 

Lord Byron, poet (born 1788 in London, — died 1824 at Missolonghi, 
Gieeoe), was educated at Aberdeen, Nottingham, Dulwich, Han-ow, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. He made liis first appearance as a 
poet by publishing “ Hours of Idleness,’’ a volume of occasional 
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pieces, in 1807, and iho hostile reception given to this by the Edin- 
Inugh Ecvieio stimulated him into full activity. His “English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” published in 1809, showed his power, 
and from that year onwards ho was recognised as a great poet. His 
quarrel with his wife, who was supported bj' public opinion, led to 
his leaving England, which ho never revisited. When the Greeks 
rose against the Turks -he throw himself enthusiastically into the 
struggle, and it was' in the Greek service that ho contracted the 
illness which led to his death. 

His princijial works are, besides those already named, “ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage ” (from which Lesson 41, “ The Eve of Waterloo,” 
is taken), “The Giaour,” “Tho Bride of Abydos,” “The Siege of 
Corinth,” and " Don Juan.” 

Since liis death, Byron has fallen in popular favour in this country, 
but many Continental critics regard him as our greatest poet. 

Thomas De Quincey (see p. 210). 

Thomas Carlyle, historian and essayist (born 1795 at Ecolefeohan, 
Dumfriesshire, — died 1S81 in London), was educated for the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland, and afterwards studied for the Scottish Bar, 
but finally betook himself to literature. After many years of obscurity 
he attracted public attention by “Sartor Resartus” (from which 
Lesson 53, “Workers,” is taken), a treatise, under the form of a 
biography, on the development of character by struggle, trial, and 
work. In other works, historic satires, lectures, and biographies, he 
continued to proclaim the excellences of silent work, steadfastness in 
trouble, sincerity, and earnestness of purpose. His remarkable style 
has been often imitated, but never with success. 

Besides “Sartor,” the list of his works includes “The Life of 
Schiller,” “Tlie French Revolution,” “ On Heroes and Hero Worshij),” 
“Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell,” “Latter Hay Pamphlets,” 
and the “ History of Frederick the Great.” 
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q^uoted in Lessons 13 and 14, “King Olafs Jailure,” are taken), 
“Evangeline,” “ The Spanish Student,” “ The Golden Legend,” “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” “Hiawatha” (an Indian legend). 
Among the best known of his shorter works are “ The Belfry of 
Bruges ’■ (given in Lesson 22), “The Building of the Ship,” “A Psalm 
of Life,” “The Beleaguered City ’’ (Lesson 47), and “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus.” Longfellow’s prose works (“ Outre-mer,” “ Hyperion,” 
“ Kavanagh,” etc.) are unimportant. 

Charles Dickens, novelist (born 1812 at Portsea, — died 1870 at 
Gadshill, Kent)" had a hard boyhood, and was successively packer in a 
blacking warehouse, solicitor’s clerk, and parliamentary reporter. When 
little over twenty years of age he began to write articles in various 
newspapers, and these were reissued as “ Sketches by Boz.” In 1836 he 
u as asked to write sketches to illustrate a series of humorous pictures,' 
and these sketches developed into “ The Pickwick Papers,” his first, 
and perhaps his moat popular novel. “Pickwick” was followed by a 
long series of novels which soon gave Dickens rank as the first novelist 
of the day, Thackeray alone being comparable to him in public 
estimation,— and as judged by the sale of his books, even Thackeray 
lagged far behind. 

Among the works of Dickens may be mentioned, besides “ Pickwick ” 
(from which Lesson 23, “Mr. Winkle goes Rook-shooting,” is extracted) 
“Oliver Twist,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “The Old Curiosity Shop’’ 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ Dombey and Son,” “David Copperfiold,” and 
“Bleak House.” Many of these were witten “with a purpose,”— 
that is, they were intended to arouse public interest in some abuse 
that required remedying. 

Charles Lamb, essayist {horn 1775 in London,— died 1834 at Edmon- 
ton), was educated at Christ’s Hospital, and became a clerk at first in 
the South Sea House, and afterwards in the India House. Ho con- 
tnbuted to various newspapers, and gained reputation by two series of 
“Ess,ays of Elia," light, graceful, qujiintly humorous disquisitions’ on 
many various subjects. With his sister Mary, he wrote a series of 
“Tales from Shakespeare.” 

Lessons 26 and 27, "The Discovery of Roast Pig,” are taken from 
one of the “ Essaj’s of Elia.’’ 

Mrs. Browning {Elizabeth Barrett), poetess (born 1806 in County 
Durham,— died 1801 at Florence), early took high rank. In 1840 she 
married Robert Browning, and thereafter .spent most of her life in Italy, 
for which both she and her husband had a great aficction. Her best 
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known ^vo^ks are '• Aurora Leigli,” “ The Cry of the Children,” “ The 
Rhyme of the Duchess May,” “A Drama of Exile,” and “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” besides many shorter poems. “ Lessons from 
the Gorse ” (Lesson 28) shows her strong sense of the beauty of simple 
things, and her readiness to draw spiritual lessons from Nature. 

"William Wordsworth (bom 1770 at Cookermouth, — died 1850 at 
Rydal Mount, Westmorland) was the greatest of the so - called 
“Lake School” of poets. He was educated at Hawkshead, between 
Windermere and Coniston Water, and at Cambridge. After a tour in 
Prance at the beginning of the Revolution, and a short residence in 
Somersetshire,' he settled at Grasmere in Westmorland, where he 
began the long series of works which made him famous. Everyday 
life, everyday persons, familiar scenes, and the beauties of nature were 
his chief themes; and these he treated, in his best works, with a 
simplicity, clearness, and yet profundity of thought, and with a beauty 
of expression which few if any poets have eq^nalled. 

His fame rests, perhaps, more on his shorter than on his longer 
poems, but among the latter maybe named “The Excursion,” “The 
Prelude,” “ The White Doe of Rylstone.” Some of the .shorter poems 
are “The Daffodils” (given in this book as Lesson 30), “We are 
Seven,J’ “Peter Bell,” “Ode on Intimations of Immortality in Early 
Childhood.” 

Robert Southey (born 1774 at Bristol, — died 1843 at Keswick), 
one of the “Lake School” poets, occupies a much lower place than 
Wordsworth, with whom he was closely associated all his life. He was 
a voluminous writer of both prose and poetry, and was Poet Laureate 
from 1813 to 1843. Among the most noted poems are “Thalaba 
the Destroyer,” “The Curse of Kehama,” “A Vision of Judgment,” 
and “Madoc,” Of his prose works, “ The Life of Nelson ” (from 
which Lesson 31, “The Death of Nelson,” is taken), “The Life of 
John Wesley,” and “The History of Brazil” may be mentioned. 
Lesson 55, “The Holly Tree,” is a fair example of the" style of his 
shorter poems. 

Robert Browning, j)oet (born 1812 in London, died 1889 at Venice), 
was educated at Peokham, and at Univei'sity College, London. He 
published “ Pauline ” anonymously in 1833, but it was many years 
before his work began to attract notice. In time, however, he was 
recognised as one of the deepest and’most philosophical of our i)oets, 
but the not infrequent obscurity of his language and the intentional 
roughness of the metre he used long delayed public appreciation. 
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SHAKESPEAEE. 


William Shakespeare was born in 1564 at Stratford-on-Avon, a 
small Warwickshire town, and was educated at the Grammar School 
there. Very little is known of his early life. According to tradition 
he was rather wild and got into trouble through dccr-stealing, while 
some passages in his plays seem to favour the notion that he was at 
variance with Sir Thomas Lucy, a local magnate. At the age of 
nineteen he married Anne Hathaway, and soon afterwards he went np 
to seek a livelihood in London. 

He formed a connection with the theatres, and became an actor ; 
but although a steady worker, as an actor he never rose above medioc- 
rity He began to write plays, however, as well as to act them, and 
for more than twenty years was almost constantly at work in this way. 

During this time he became a partner in various companies of 
players, and gradually saved money, so that he was able to assist his 
father, who had fallen into difficulties ; and to purchase houses and 
lands at Stratford. About 1608 ho retired to his native town, and in 
1616 he died. 

Deep insight into human nature, intense and wide sympathy with 
all manner of men, immense power of portraying character, supreme 
command over the English language, gave Shakespeare his leading 
place among the great authors, not merely of England, but of the 
whole world. 

His plays are often divided into Tragedies, Comedies, and Histories, 
and, although redundant, since the histories are all either tragedies or 
comedies, the division is convenient. 

Of his Tragedies the greatest are a group of five ; Hamlet, King 
Lear, Machclh, Olhcllo, Romeo and- Juliet, which picture the great 
passions of life. 

Among the Comedies are some that differ little from tragedies in 
their intense and terrible interest, and of these Measure for Measure 
may bo taken as an example. Others again are light and graceful, 
as Twelfth Night and As You Like It, while yet others are broadly 
farcical, as The Comedy of Errors. 

The Histories gave Shakespeare’s view of the story of England from 
the reign of John to that of Honrj' YIIl., and display his intense 
patriotism. 

Besides the ■plays some poems — Venus and Adonis, Tarquin and 
Lncrece, and others — are included in the list of Shakespeare’s works, 
and they are all powerful, but it is on his dramas that his fame rests. 



ailLTON. 




I^riLTON. 


John Milton, “ tho last of the Elizabethans,” as he has been called, 
vras born in 1608 in liondon, and educated at St Paul’s School and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. His father was a sincere and earnest 
Puritan, and Milton himself warmly adopted Puritan principles. 
Kefusing to take orders, since he considered that he would forfeit his 
liberty of conscience by doing so, he spent many years in preparing 
for the work ho had chosen — that of a poet. When the quarrels 
between King and Parliament became acute he threw himself into the 
controversy, and wrote many treatises on the popular side ; and 
during the Commonwealth he was Latin (or foreign) secretary to the 
Government. At the Restoration he was arrested but soon after- 
wards released, and the remainder of his life was spent in poverty and 
obscurity, made all the harder to bear by the blindness which had 
fallen on him. 

Yet it was in this darkness and poverty that he wrote his great 
epic Paradise Lost, the stateliest poem in the English language. It 
brought him in his lifetime neither fame nor money, and he died in 
1674, having apparently failed in all his purposes. 

Milton’s early works include Oomits, Lycidas, U Allegro, and II 
Pcnscroso, short poems, but almost sufiScient in themselves to have 
justified his claim to the name of great poet. His prose works, many 
of them in Latin, written when he was actively engaged in the great 
constitutional controversy, are of comparatively little interest as 
literature. One of them, however, Arcopagitica, a Speech for the 
Liberty of TJnlicenscd Printing, addressed to the Long Parliament, is 
a noble piece of English prose. 

Paradise Lost, the -work of Milton’s later years, describes the creation, 
temptation, and fall of man, and is an exposition of the faith of the 
vanquished Puritans, as well as of their resolution and courage, even 
when all things had seemingly gone against them. Paradise Pegained 
is a much less powerful poem. 

Samson Agonistes, describing the last remorse and death of captive 
Samson, is to some extent the expression of Jlilton’s own feelings after 
the triumph of the Cavaliers. 

Milton also wrote sonnets in English, Italian, and Latin. 
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ils of the Bill while presenting 
)r consideration. 

3 my mind, it 'appeared to be such, 
small Bill, to streamline an 
misation which was getting fiab= 
that it would be understood by 
.learned and respected Members 
his House and so, I did not bore 
p with further details on the sub- 
Nevertheless, I would like to 
ove certain apprehensions in the 
ds of the hon. Members. Some- 
y was talldng of. decentralisation 
;us centralisation; somebody was 
ng that it is a burearucratic step, 
me explain the thinking behind it. 

he Steel Authority of India, which 
mown as Holding Company as Mr. 
i said, is an ownership company. 

: Steel Authority of India owns 
the steel plants. How, here is a 
} where the owner is not an opera- 
When Shri Kumaramanglam 
Light in this idea, the idea was to 
I own it and then to operate it. He 
fulfilled the first part but could 
fulfil the second part which I am 
' bound to fulfil for efficiency and 
better management. 

hat is being centralised? Nothing 
oeing centralised. The Durgapur 
;1 Plant remains. It will have a 
crol board instead of a company, 
pro Steel Plant remains. It will 
b a control board instead of a 
ted company. Similarly, Rourkela 
1 Plant, Bhilai Steel Plant or any 
' 1 - plant that this country will 
d, will remain. They are owned 
and they will continue to be 
3d b^' S.^.1L and they will be 

ating units of the SAIL. SAIL 
d will be re-structured by a 
rman and the Directors-Incharge 
U the Steel Plants and no out- 
will be there. Formerly, there 
to be persons from trade, bu.':i- 
etc. Tiw Janata Government has 

P 'id that it v.dii be manned, run 
managed only b>- experts and 
.nnocrats and v.o bureaucrat vdll be 
>.'olvr-u in tlw actual operation of 
ir Steel Authority oi India 


Pr. Bill 

The Ministry is accountable to 
Parliament. It will have to bring 
policies for examination in the two 
Houses of Parliament ahd to imple- 
ment them. The House has the right 
of scrutiny of the Ministry’s func- 
tioning, of all the public undertakings 
under the Ministry by two bodies of 
Pai'liament, Public Accounts Commit- 
tee and the Public Undertakings Com- 
mittee, two most powerful bodies of 
Parliament. Somebody says that the 
Ministry is taking control. If the 
Ministry were to take control, then 
there is no need for SAIL; there is no 
need for anybody else. All that 
would be the Department of the State 
wdrich is so in other countries. But 
we have wisely chosen in this country 
over the jmars to decentralise not 
only the SAIL but in the Ministry of 
Industry there are several plants like 
HMT, BEHL, Jessops, which are sep- 
arate companies with Chairman and 
Managing Director and technical and 
financial boards. But part of it need- 
ed to be decentralised. The Steel 
Authority of India, when it was 
founded, at that time the design and 
development company called MECON, 
was only for designing and develop- 
ment of our steel plants and its ancil- 
lary units. Now, we had hardly much 
work except expansion of the Bhilai 
and Bokaro Steel Plants, major part 
of which was already completed. 
MECON in the mean time, developed 
into an international organisation, has 
hardly any work. Therefore, this 
House surely would like me to ensure 
ttliat MECON does not die with it. 

Surely, they would expect the 
Ministry to ensure that the MECON's 
activities, with all the expertise it has 
gathered, with a galaxy of technicians 
and engineers tliat it has gathered, 
sprawl out into the world. The steel 
world is the biggest l^j^ing outside 
India, not inside Ind!.j^.,^v'‘e produce 
hardly 10 million tonnes -whereas 
Japan has the capacity of 145 million 
tonnes; even Soulli Korea is going to 
produce more than us and Iran is 
going to produce more tliaii us. So. 
wc arc pushing as indeed the will 



